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PROVED IN MILL OPERATION — West Point's new slasher 
head end is producing in more than a dozen mills on 
warps ranging from wide sheeting and heavy duck to 
the lightest print cloth warp. (West Point has more 
slashers running on wide warps than all other manu- 
facturers combined.) Power transmission to this proven 
head end is simplest and most efficient yet devised—the 
same as the spline-shaft drive used on the most expen- 
sive machine tools. No worm gear reducer, no gear 
motor, no torque tube, no universal joints! What could 
be simpler, less troublesome than chain and V-belt drive 
with parts available from any mill supply house? This 
high speed head end is a component of the PACE- 
SETTER, the multi-cylinder slasher that is tops in quality. 


emphasizes quality. 
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WEST POINT FOUNDRY’S NEW HIGH SPEED SLASHER HEAD END WITH 
TRAVERSING HEADSTOCK. Every feature of this new high speed head 
Its massive headstock and tailstock can accom- 
modate loom beams varying over 100 inches in width (not limited 
to 50 inches) with no long arbors projecting beyond the heavy cast 
iron frames. Both headstock and tailstock traverse toward the center 
together to support the narrowest loom beam with no long inward 
projecting arbors, thereby providing the rigid beam support desirable 
for high speed, high quality slashing. 


LEADERSHIP PROVED BY SALES: In the last three yeors 
alone, over 50 textile mills have installed more than 130 
West Point Foundry Multi-Cylinder Slashers. 


WEST POINT 
Foundry & Machine 
Company 


WEST POINT, GEORGIA 
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Holler right into the phone 


“| WANT FAST 
ae SERVICE... 
Louis, P. BATSON 
VICE” 


watson 
. all you have to do is. . . holler “ . . . I want Louis P. Batson service!” Rolice it Tishtinto 


the phone after previously dialing GREENVILLE CEdar 2-7691. 


Changeover problems? Don't push the panic button . ¥. call us. Experientetig mts 


representatives are near by ready to assist, recommend and rush to you (hese aavet 


LOUIS IN GREENVILLE. S.C. 


These are always “on the shelf’ ready for immediate delivery: 


* ShuR-CusH vibration pods * ShuR-TufF harness strapping * woven felts * felt cut parts * ShuR-Tuff wirecenter harness cords * hookless 
harness adjustors * dobby and gem head stirrups, loops, jackeyes * positive adjustment jack sticks and ports * neva wear case hardened 
jack hooks * turnbuckle harness adjustors ond regulators * adhesives and cements * sheaves * static eliminators * hand dryers ° 
* laminated picker sticks, sweep sticks, power odjustors * pickers, check straps, belting * temple rolls, shell rolls, beam barrels * shuttle fur 
* clear plastic for loom aprons, covers, dividers * leece rods, warp clamps, loom flags * castings—aluminum, bross * mots and matting ° 
* fancies or fancy rolls for cards * jacquerd twine and neck cord * set mark preventors for looms * harness connectors — fibre, fabric, 
leather * bumpers * yarn tinting devices for looms and quillers * ShuR-TufF lug straps * shuttle and bobbin protectors * time clocks, 
watchmen clocks * shuttle pegs ond bristles * oilless bushings * lug hold ups * take up roll covering * horness and leader wires 
“C” hooks and hooks 
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Stehedco 
DRAWTEX HARNESS 


IMPROVES EFFICIENCY AND QUALITY 
WITH PERFECT HEDDLE SPACING 


Stehedco Drawtex rod supports allow completely free 


Are your weavers and fixers handicapped by movement of the heddles. There is no obstruction to 
ne’ ‘oad oaeuaaaas at rod supports, as illus- keep the heddles from finding their natural position 


on the rod. Therefore, warp streaks from heddle 
bunching are completely eliminated and down time 
to correct this condition is a thing of the past. 


This is only one of many Stehedco Drawtex advan- 


tages. Ask our sales engineers to tell you all about 
them. 


Other Plants and Offices: Granby, Quebec, Canada « Lawrence, Mass. « Greensboro, N. C. 
Atlanta, Ga. « Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Texas + Albert R. Breen, Chicago, Ill. 
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Quality! 


You get all 3 with Dayco Aprons and Cots 


é 


Increase your output of fine 
quality yarn by outfitting 
your frames with Dayco's ex- 
Clusive Embossed Design 
Aprons and oil and heat re- 
Sistant Dayco Cots. 


Faster start-ups, even on 
Monday mornings, save you 
time and save unnecessary 
costs. That’s because Dayco 
Aprons and Cots never be- 
come gummy... won't ad- 
here to fibers in any weather. 
With a dry, moisture-free 
surface that resists static 
build-up, the Dayco combina- 
tion cuts ends-down and laps- 
ups to a minimum. 


eee 


10°. better quality is easy 
to prove with the smoother 
drawing action of the new 
Dayco Embossed Design 
Aprons. The embossed inner 
surface really the first 
new advance in apron design 
in over 20 years... cuts nose 
bar drag in half to let the new 
apron glide over the nose 
without chatter or tucking. 
Try it yourself! 
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‘*Economy”’ costs no more Reinforced for longer life 


with the Dayco combination. 
They're absolutely the finest 
available, yet Dayco Em- 
bossed Design Aprons cost 
not one penny more than con- 
ventional aprons. With less 
friction drag than any other 
apron tested, the new Dayco 
Embossed Design Apron cuts 
waste collection at the nose 
bar by fully 50%. 


with a stabilized inner ply, 
Dayco Aprons won't curl, 
stretch or take a permanent 
set. You'll want to pair them 
with Dayco Cots... outstand- 
ing for greatest resistance to 
pitting, grooving or glazing 
in any operation. That way, 
you double your savings and 
keep downtime to the barest 
minimum, 


Order from your Dayco representative the next time he 
calls or write The Dayton Rubber Company, Textile Divi- 
sion, 401 8.C. National Bank Building, Greenville, 8. C. 


Dayton Rubber A 


Dayco and Thorobred Products for Better Spinning and Weaving 


OVERSEAS PLANT, THE DAYTON RUBBER CO., LTD., DUNDEE, SCOTLAND 
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Furniture courtesy of John H. Pray & Sons Co., Boston, Mc 


Shifting markets demand versatile looms — weave these, 


and other fabrics... with Uj NJ 


The amazing versatility of a 
UNIFIL-equipped weave room means 
you can switch filling from yarn to 
yarn, and supply package to supply 
package, in minutes. No more chang- 
ing in quilling room... yarn inventory 
on quills practically eliminated . 
minimum work load adjustments. 

Mills are proving every day that 
their UNIFIL-equipped looms have un- 


expected versatility. They are weav- 
ing cotton, spun and filament syn- 
thetics, textured and novelty yarns, 
all with high efficiency and improved 
quality. 

UNIFIL Can move your mill into new 
markets, with higher profits, quickly. 
The versatile weave room is the 
UNIFIL-equipped weave room. Your 
neighbors* have discovered it... when 


will UNIFIL Loom Winders mak 
more dollars for you? 


* Amerotron, Berkshire-Hathaway 
Burlington, Cannon Mills, Cone Mills 
Dover Mill Group, Judson, Lauren: 
Pansy Weaving Mills, Ponemah Mills 
Riegel Textile, Stanwood Mills, J. F 
Stevens, United Merchants, Woodsid« 
Mills. (A partial list, only.) 


23.8.8A 


UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY 
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Dyeing leotards or 
synthetic textured nylons? 
Geigy’s vast experience can 
reduce your dyeing time 
and costs 


Geigy Dyestuffs 
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Division of Geigy Chemical Corporation 
Saw Mill River Road, Ardsley, New York 
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SPOOLER 


- = "+ Sale yarn mills and producers of piece sorting table, drop into separate boxes 
=| = 27s goods that use various counts of differ- under each bay, thus enabling each group 
—o ent mixtures will find that this machine of nine units to be loaded and run with 
= i can be a very profitable investment. It is a different yarn. Starter boxes and cheese 

i ae | the famous and familiar Barber-Colman tables are set up individually for each 
| | == >28s Automatic Spooler, but now you can bay. The only limitation is that the ex- 
| StS | wind .. tremes of different counts on the ma- 
| (SiS | chine at any one time must fall within 

—— 4 A DIFFERENT COUNT the range of the knotter in the traveler. 

378+ | =/= 23s Changes can, of course, be readily made 

\ —) —2 fo EVERY 9 UNITS at any time, and any number of bays can 

| 1a : 20s be run on identical yarns. (Note the 

32s |—4— { The machine is built in “bays” between dividers between the bobbin trays on 
—-tE- posts that support the traveler track, with the machine shown above.) Full detai/s 
5 es ot Lats nine bobbin-to-cheese winding units in on the many adaptations of this versatile 
30s< =| = each side of each bay. Empty bobbins, machine can be obtained from your Barber- 
> eet Boe + instead of being conveyed to a single Colman representative. 
~~ 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


Ss. MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 


Osaka, Japan 


“au 
Piccadilly House 


eod Road 
Manchester |, England Karachi 2, Pakistan 
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machines ever developed... 
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COLMAN 
MULTIPLE-COUN 
AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS e@ SUPER-SPEED WARPERS @ WARP TYING MACHINES @ WARP DRAWING MACHIN! ' 
FRAMINGHAM. MASS... U. 5. A. GREENVILLE, MUNICH, GERMANT 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. U.S.A. GREENVILLE, GERMAN 
INDIA MEXICO PAKISTAN PAKISTAN 
Batliboi & Company Rabasa Associated Agencie 
Forbes Street. Fort la Catolica 45-913 (M’cr) Ltd 
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Says BASIL D. BROWDER 
Executive Vice-President 


of 1 Dan River Mills, Danville, Va. 


WITH REFRIGERATION AND EASY-FLO FILTERS PROVIDE 
FLEXIBLE UNIT-SYSTEM AIR CONDITIONING AT LOW COST 


“Five times in our decade of modernization,” says Mr. Basil D. Browder, 
“we chose Bahnson Humiducts for Spinning and Weave Rooms at Dan 
River. Humiduct's versatile unit design gives us control flexibility for pro- 
duction requirements . . . Easy-Flo Filters provide clean air, reduce cleaning 
time . . . overtime maintenance is eliminated with Humiducts. We found 
that Humiduct’s low first cost and efficient operation gave us the most 
modern and economical air conditioning for our needs.” 


Free Illustrated Bulletins Bbw OW A / R -O-MA Tl ON 


| 

: AIR AT WORK FOR INCREASED PROFITS 
For full details write for ) 


Humiduct Bulletin 4A, 
THE BAHNSON COMPANY 


Easy-Flo Bulletin 27A. 
WINSTON-SALEM, N.C., U.S.A. 
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FOSTER MODEL 102 


Flexibility — Economy — Quality Winding 


Why This Machine Produces a Quality Package 


The flexibility (adaptability to changing conditions) 
and the economy of the Foster Model 102 are very 
important, but they would be of far less value if the 
machine did not produce a quality package. The Model 
102 does produce a quality package and here’s why: — 


1. Highly efficient slub catchers automatically inspect 


TILTING BOBBIN PIN FOR SOFT 
the yarn. 


TWIST COPS WHERE SINGLE BALLOON 


AND MINIMUM TENSION ARE REQUIRED = 9. The 9° 36’ convex base cone promotes free delivery 


on the knitting machine — prevents underwinding 
and “nipitis”. 


3. Yarn conditioning and waxing attachments give 
proper softness and lubrication to yarn. 


4. Ribbon breaker prevents ribbon wind. 


5. Idler shell on winding drum prevents burning or 
chafing of yarn at nose of cone. Hairline fit pre- 
vents cutting. 


6. Adjustable angle of wind assures properly formed 
packages which hold their shape in transit. 


7. Even the softest twist yarns can be wound with min- 
imum breakage, because they can be wound with 
no tension, if necessary. 


Learn also about the flexibility and economy features 
of the Model 102. Write for Bulletin A-95-A. 


FOSTER MACHINE COMPANY 


A Yarn Winder for Every Purpose 
Westfield, Massachusetts, U.S.A. 


Southern Office — Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C 
Canadian Representative — Ross Whitehead & Co., Ltd 
2015 Mountain St., Montreal, Que. and 100 Dixie 
Plaza, Port Credit, Ontario « European Representa- 
tive — Muschamp Textile Machinery (Sales) Limited, 
Eider Works, Wellington Road, Ashton-Under-Lyne, 
Lancashire, England 


SLUB CATCHING AND WAXING ATTACHMENT A Member of American Textile Machinery Association 
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THE 


Fresh Size...as you need 
it. NO film...no lumps 
...no hard size 
Eliminates batch cooking 
and storage kettles 
Saves on materials 


The Nemo Jet Cooker will reduce your costs and 
will improve your weaving efficiency by produc- 
ing more uniform size. The Nemo Jet Cooker 
assures you of a constant supply of fresh size 
.. . cooked when you-want it. . . and piped 
mediately to the size box. This eliminates evap- 


oration, surface film, lumps and hardened size 


The use of the Nemo Jet Cooker results in 100% 
breakdown of cold slurry, thus saving on raw 
materials. It also eliminates the dumping of un 
used finished size and the stream pollution 


which this often causes. 


LET US SEND YOU FULL INFORMATION 


Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. has acquired exclusive manufacturing 
and sales rights on this equipment. 


Pat. Applied For 


COCKER MACHINE & FOUNDRY COMPANY 
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IN CANADA: PLANT & OFFICES 
Contact W. $. Clark at Ranio, N. C. WORLD’S LARGEST DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF 
Montreal, Canada MAILING ADDRESS COMPLETE WARP PREPARATORY EQUIPMENT ! 
Oxford 7-2242 Gastonia, N. C. 


One grease 
is all you need — 


if you use several greases to lubricate your plant 
equipment—stop! You'll save money with Sinclair 
_itholine® Industrial Grease because this one grease 
simplifies inventory, saves time. Recommended for 
all types of bearings. It has also earned an enviable 
reputation for high temperature bearing performance 
and mechanical stability. When management asks 
now you've cut costs, tell them you've switched to 
Sinclair Litholine and show them the results. 


Litholine’ Industrial Grease 
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Find out how Litholine can help you. 
Call your nearest Sinclair Representa- 
tive, or write for free literature—Sinclair 
Refining Company, Technical Service 
Division, 600 Fifth Avenue, New York 
20, N. Y. There's no obligation. 
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WILLIMANTIC, CONN. — Humidification with cooling was the DALTON, GA. — Amco Humidification with cooling was pre- 
choice in this mill. ferred for spinning operation at Dalton, too. 


a leading All-American team. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING 
COMPANY 


nd 


AMERICAN THREAD 
COMPANY 


A 65-year old association which has 
resulted in great gains in product 
quality and productivity 


NEWNAN, GA. — Amco Humidification alone was selected 
for carding room at Newnan. 


Correct yarn regain through maintenance of nor- 
mal moisture content is only one of the benefits 
which American Thread has enjoyed as a result : 
the use of Amco humidification. Among the others 
are yarn numbers kept more even; increased ou'- 
put due to closer machine tolerances and less stat 


fewer thread imperfections, reduced dust and fi 
more operator comfort. 


Amco, of course, designs all types of systems - 
straight humidification; humidification in comb 
nation with ductless evaporative cooling, as used b 
American Thread; dry duct systems; and centr: 
station air conditioning. 

For expert advice, backed by many years of tex 
tile air conditioning experience, call on Amco. A! 
CLOVER, S. C. — Humidification alone is also used in the spin- Amco engineer will be glad to suggest a solution t 
ning room here. any air conditioning problem you may have. Ther 
is absolutely no obligation. 


AMCO 


SINCE 1888 


Cleveland-Rowan Plant of American Moistening Company. 
This modern plant is located at Cleveland, N. C. for 


the fabrication of duct work and sheet metal products. AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY * CLEVELAND, NORTH CAROLINA 
BRANCHES: ATLANTA, GA. + PROVIDENCE, R. |. * TORONTO, CANADA 
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CAL ATLANTA. GA, 
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a first choice of 

leading textile mills 

a , At the beginning of every fine 
f a fabric, you'll find at least one 
Pentord Gum. For, no matter 


what you weave, Cotton, Wors- 


= 


x5 
ot 


ted, Synthetics or blends, 


there is a Penford Gum to 


4 


T 


meet the most particular set of 
conditions. Not only can P & F 
Technical Service Engineers 
supply you with these gums, 
but they can show you before- 


hand why you can expect 


superior results. 
(U.S. Patent Nos. 516.632: i 
Ee MANUFACTURER OF DOUGLAS PEARL 


CROWN THIN BOILING 


DOUGLAS DEXTRINES 


CLEARSOL GUMS FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


TEXTILE TECHNICAL SALES SERVICE AND FIELD DEVELOPMENT 
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Equipment Design 
Track: 


Sturdy two rail—no swaying of unit. 

Floor supported, for clear ceiling areas and 
ready accessibility. Supports easily remov- 
able for major loom maintenance. 

Shock-absorbing mounting where needed. 


Electric Conductors: 
Solid brass. Safely shielded. Non-spark. 


Oscillaire Blowing Unit: 
Single-carriage, -motor, -fan. Low maintenance. 
Oscillating and fixed air currents. 
Air automatically deflected from certain areas. 
High and low velocities separately adjustable. 
Controlled air prevents lint boil-ups, loom 

troubles, seconds. 

Travel is continuous-direction, or reversing. 
Unit cleans itself and track. 


Materials and Finishes: 
Suited to dampness, stickiness and vibration. 
Cleaner and track special-painted. Pastel and 

contrasting colors available. 


First Commercial Installation 


A North Carolina mill on spun synthetics. 

Completely equipped in four steps: 

195 1—Original tandem unit, with oscillati; , 
outlets, over XD’s, in No. 1 Mill. S|! 
operating as illustrated. 

1952—Remaining looms in this room equippe |. 

1953—XD's and W-3’s in No. 2 Mill equipped 

1955—New XD’s equipped. 

(70% r.h. Evaporative cooling until 1954, when 

refrigeration added.) 


Another Early Installation 


A South Carolina mill on combed broadcloth. 
Completely equipped: 
1953—Tandem unit over X-2’s. 


1956—System extended to remaining looms in 
room. 


1958—Oscillaires over X-2’s in another room. 


(80%, r.h. Central air washer humidification with 


booster atomizers.) 4 
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Parks-Cramer Loom Cleaning 


A Georgia Mill (below) 


Completely equipped. 
1956—Portion of X-2’s in annex. 
; \957—Remaining X-2's in annex. 
1 |958—X-2’'s in main weave room. 


(82° r.h. Wet duct system. Drills, twills, and 
heavy cotton. Good cleaning under conditions 
that are not easy.) 


A Look at the Future 


First commercial installation of shuttleless looms. 
Mill located in Georgia. 
1958—Entire installation of DSL looms equipped. 


Note traveling vacuum lint pickup and disposal 
unit in tandem with 
Oscillaire blowing 
unit. 


(75% rh. Dry duct 

air conditioning 
system with refrig- 
eration and booster 
atomizers.) 


Applications and Benefits 


Oscillaire Loom Cleaning is applicable to a wide 
variety of looms, products and mill conditions, 
cotton or synthetics, fine or coarse fabrics. 


Delivers air currents onto arch, harnesses, 
harness motions, drop wires, stop motions, transfer 
motions, lay, shuttle boxes, beam, yarns and fabric. 


Prevents objectionable lint accumulations be- 
tween warp-outs. Eliminates most hand cleaning 
by compressed air. Lessens loom stops. Increases 
production. 


Greatly reduces woven-in lint, oil spots, set and 
start-up marks, skips, floats and pick-outs. 


Parks-Cramer Company 


FITCHBURG, MASS. 
CHARLOTTE, N.C. ATLANTA, GA. 


Traveling Cleaners since 1926 
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Regardless of Wire Size 
or of Foundation 


TUFFER PRODUCTS 


e Card Clothing for Woolen, 
Worsted, Cotton, Asbestos 
and Man-made Fibers 


® Napper Clothing and Brushes 


© Top Flats re-covered and 


extra sets loaned at all Plants 
@ Lickerins rewired at Southern Plants 


© Hand Stripping Cards 


there is only Top Quality 


For you, that means better 
carding at lower cost. 


A boss carder in a large mill writes, ‘‘We save ©: 
grinding costs because Tuffer is so accurately ground we ca 


put it on the cylinders as it comes to us.’ 


Precision grinding is but one feature. In all Tuffer clothing 
the wires are exactly positioned for uniform height, pitch an: 
angle of every tooth. And the patented Tuffer foundation cush 
ions the wires to shock, while holding them firmly yet flexibl) 


mm place. 


In standard sizes or in specially engineered clothing, th: 


“Tufferizing’’ Process guarantees consistent quality. 


BROS. 


WORCESTER 8, MASSACHUSETTS 
Southern Plants: Atlanta, Ga., Gastonia, N. C., Greenville, S. C. 


391 Direct Representation in Canada 
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KR. A. Haynes. 
Special Representative, 114 W. Fifth Ave. Gastonia, N. C. 


D. E. Phillips... . 2702 Garden Lakes Blvd., Rome, Georgia 
P. Piercy 128 Hudson St., Spartanburg, 8. C. 
J. R. Richie... .. . 1207 Crabapple Lane, Raleigh, N. C. 
. P. O. Box Ne. 129, Auburn, Ala. 
Osear Lapham Pr. Bex G51. Previdence. KR. 
P. O. Box 1169, Mexia, Texas 
Hugh Williams & Co..... 27 Wellington St., E., Toronto, 


Superior Performance to match its name! 


Years in the development and testing state 
months in actual use by large mills under every 
conceivable operating condition—the new CARTER 
“Supreme” traveler is now ready. 


The secret—a gleaming, satin-smooth, plated finish 
—increases traveler life over 1,000%, in some 
cases. One large mill, changing travelers every 12 
hours, now runs the “Supreme” a minimum of four 


weeks! It also completely solves the troublesome 
rust problem, and permits maximum control of 
neps. 


You get longer, smoother running with far less 
down time . you save labor costs with fewer 
traveler changes . . . you get improved yarn quality 
and strength when you specify CARTER “Supseme” 
a superior traveler in every sense of the word. 


Ask your CARTER representative to tell you the “Supreme’’ story today. 


REPRESENTATIVES 


Ontario, Canada 
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COMPANY 


DIVISION OF A.B. CARTER, INC. MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
BOYCE WEAVERS KNOTTER 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 
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itt NOW. ..THE 
il SUPREME 
| TRAVELER 


Planned for profit... Greater weave room efficiency an< 
profit is more easily accomplished when Draper looms ar‘¢ 
backed by Draper accessories and original Draper repai 
parts. It’s just good business sense to look to the origina 
loom builder for quality in essential accessories and repairs 
Every part bearing the Draper trademark reflects carefu. 
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levelopment and extensive mill trial. For these reasons, 
Draper parts and accessories give the maximum in service 
and performance. Why take chances on misfits or mongrel 
designs? When you specify original Draper products you 
are protecting your profit picture. 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


NOPEDALE, MASS. ATLANTA, GA. GREENSBORO, N.C. * SPARTANBURG, S. C. 
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— NEW MACHINERY, EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


Yarn Tester 


Shown here ie Scott Testers’ new Scotamatic 


which provides for the completely auto- 
mated testing of varns and cords in the 
tensile range up to 50 Ibs. 


Completely automated testing of yarns 
and cords in the tensile range up to 50 
Ibs. is now said to be possible with the 
Scotamatic by Scott 
Providence, R. |. The new 


development of the 
Testers In 
Scotamatic is said to operate completely 
unattached. Once the operator has intro 
duced a sample of yarn or cord, the machine 
takes over, testing and recording through 
out an entire bobbin or group of samples 
without any attention, the company reports 
Recording and evaluation of test results are 
in three values: (1) stretch at a prede 
termined point of load; (2) ultimate tensile 
strength; and (3) ultimate elongation. The 
tabulator summarizes the individual values 
at the completion of each ten tests. Each 
value for each test is recorded individually 
as well as totalled tor the ten 


( Request Item No. E-1) 


Photoelectric Glossmeter 


This Glosemeter has been developed by 
Hunter Associates to measure luster of 
yarns, fibers and finished fabrics. 


A new photoelectric glossmeter has been 
designed by Hunter Associates, McLean, 
Va., for textile yarns, fibers and fabrics, etc. 
Accuracy is said to be assured by precise 
machine construction and assembly of all 


optical components. Adaptability of the 1n- 


strument to both standard and new gloss 
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tests 1s achieved by building elements of 
the incident and reflected light beams onto 
aluminum blocks which are mountable at 
either 75°, 60°, 45° or 20°. Because of 
the ease with which beam and held angles 
can be changed, the instrument is ideally 
suited for special gloss tests of new products 

For textiles, the new instrument will 
measure contrast gloss (called luster) of 
yarn, fibers and finished fabrics. The optical 
and electrical units are in separate housings 
connected by cable. The instrument can be 
used 

(1) With specimen on front 

(2) Turned on its back with specimen 
mounted horizontally on top or 

(3) With optical unit separate and 
mounted either flush in a table top for ex- 
amination of large sheets or over a moving 
web for gloss recording. For high pre- 
cision, a digital dial is used in the measure 
ment arm of a null-balance bridge. This 
digital dial 1s: operated either manually o1 
by servo-motor. 


(Request Item No. E-2) 


Analog-To-Digital Recorder 


Fischer & Porter Co. has announced the 
availability of this Analog-To-Digital re- 
corder that records analog values in binary- 
decimal punched tape form. 


Fischer & Porter Co., Hatboro, Pa., has 
developed a shaft-input Analog-To-Digital 
Recorder (ADR) that records analog values 
in binary-decimal punched tape form. The 
tape can be read directly, or translated auto- 
matically into standard punched cards or 
tape for computer processing. In addition 
to supplying a digital punched tape record, 
the ADR simultaneously supplies the digital 
information in the form of electrical con- 
tacts that may be used for telemetering. 

Input torque requirements are said to be 
so low that usually the measured variable 
itself can be used to drive the shaft directly. 
Where available torque is insufficient, or 
the signal is in electrical form, the ADR 
can be used with a servo system to record 
flow pressure, temperature and other analog 


values. The ADR can also be used with 


a solenoid and ratchet wheel to count 
pulses during any given time period as in 
production countins 

The unit may be operated from com 
mercial power! supplies, by battery. A 
single 6-volt dry cell battery will powe 
the ADR on 15-minute readout interval fo: 
an entire year, the company reports. 


( Request ltem No 4) 


Bale Handling Truck 


Lewis-Shepard’s Model J electric fork truck 
equipped with load grab and bale grab 
arms is used very effectively where floor 
loading capacities and maneuvering ix a 
major problem. 


A new load grab with bale grab arms 
is Offered by Lewis-Shepard Products 
Inc., Watertown, Mass. The manufacture: 
describes the unit as the perfect truck fo: 
the small warehouse or light duty bale 
handling operation. The minimum over-all 
truck weight and excellent maneuverability 
offered by this Model J Cascade bal 
clamp are said to make it suited for Opera 
tions in old style textile warehouses where 
floor loading capacities and maneuvering 
space Often pose major problems. The bale 
grab arms are quickly detachable and can be 
quite easily interchanged with a wide va- 
riety of Cascade arms, thus making it pos- 
sible to handle many different types ot 
loads. (Request Item No. E-4) 


Leno Doup Heddle 


Steel Heddle Mtg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
is introducing the Stehedco duplex doup 
heddle for leno weavers, a patented fiat 
steel heddle that provides complete freedom 
of movement never before known. Even 
the friction usually caused by rubbing of 
the heddle between the standards is said 
to be greatly reduced by the welded con- 
Struction perfected by Stehedco, which pro- 
vides a positive opening for the needle. 

The parallel legs of the standards, set 
freely between the spread legs of the needle, 
are said to completely eliminate the prob- 
lem of resistance to the shedding move- 
ment, excessive wear, and skipping in the 
weave. Stehedco duplex doup heddles have 
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Roberts Bobbin Holder 


e Snaps off by hand for easy cleaning and inspection 

e@ Retainer type ball bearing for uniform rotation 

e Inside spring completely enclosed to keep lint out 

e Automatic latching and bobbin release of simple sturdy construction 


@ Mounts easily on creel channel or on wood creel boards 


A FEATURE OF 


ROBERTS ARROW 


ALSO AVAILABLE AS 
CHANGE-OVER MODERNIZATION 
ON ANY MAKE OF FRAME 


Very Advanced 
ARROW SPINNING features: 


PosiWate Top Roll Suspension 


JnaRing Balloon Control 

<venGrip Fluted Bottom Rolls 

Roberts Supreme Ball Bearing Spindles 
Double-Apron High Draft System 

JnitVac Power-Suction Cleaning 

Roberts All-Ball-Bearing Head 

Unitized Sectional Frame 

AeroCreel with Latch-Type Bobbin Holders 


Flexibility For Cotton And Synthetics B E R Ss ¢ © M PA Y 
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Flyer Performance 


from Old Flyers 


Ideal’s Reconditioning Service completely 
rebuilds worn flyers, spindles, pressers and 
bolsters to standard specifications. All 
three work in perfect harmony — no 
wobbling — no roving jerks — no runovers 
at top or bottom of the bobbins. Ideal 
Reconditioning Service gives you thousands 
of perfect packages for much less than 
the cost of new flyers. 


Ideal Reconditioning Service is in a class 
by itself because it includes services not 
available elsewhere. Here is a partial list: 


Noses and borrel hubs realigned 
Borrel hubs die-swaged full length 
Slots regauged 

Hollow legs repaired 

Worn ends rebuilt and refinished 


Pressers blocked with proper curve and 
balance .. . or replaced 


Flyers reblocked 
Spindles rebuilt or replaced 
Your choice of finishes 


. « « PLUS Selecto-Speed* Balancing for 
smooth running at all speeds. 


Let us give you full information and prices. 


*Patented 


Ideal Machine Shops, Inc. 
Bessemer City, N. C. 
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FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY'S USE— 


been tested in a number of high production 
mills. The response from mulls using these 
heddles indicates they are superior to the 
old style doup heddles in a number of ways 
the company reports 


(Request Item No. E-5) 


Cotton Spinning Package 


Akron Spool & Mfg. Co. of High Point, 
N. C., has announced production of a new 
package to be used in cotton spinning that 
is said to effect a 45% 


dofing of slubber and roving bobbins. The 


labor-saving in 


company has named this new package a 
Spobbin—-since it is said to be a cross be- 
tween a spool and a bobbin. Without any 
change in existing equipment, other than 
the removal of the builder cam, the bobbin 
capacity can be increased 35% to 40%. 
John B. Hawley, inventor and president of 
Akron, states that the Spobbins have been 
in test for over a year at several mulls, all 
reporting substantial savings in dofhng 
time 

The new package is said to be extremely 
simple and light in weight. It is made by 
altering the. mill's own bobbins by sliding 
a fibre spool-head over the barrel down 
against the base of a regular roving hobbin 
and then sliding a paper tube over the 
bobbin down against the base head and 
gluing into place. The fibre top head ts 
then mounted on the top of the bobbin 
with screws holding the whole assembly 
together. With the cam-builders removed 
from the flyer frames and the paddles taken 
off the flyer arms, the yarn build on the 
resulting spools is a parallel build rather 
than the double-end bottle or conventional 
build used for years. The increased capacity 
amounts to about 35% in most cases, thus 
decreasing frequency of doffs. The Spob- 
bins can be used with both umbrella type 
hangers or on skewers as desired. For the 
heavy-yarn makers who wish to pull their 
yarn over the top of the Spobbins a small 
head at the top is said to make this en- 
tirely feasible. The resulting Spobbin 1s so 
strong that it will stand extremely rough 
handling without any danger of breakage 
or dislocation of the Spobbin heads, the 
company reports. The company says it will 
provide samples to mills sending one or 
more of their slubber bobbins and advising 
the largest diameter heads that can be used 
within their flyer frame arms. 


(Request Item No. E-G) 


Electric Truck Charger 


A completely automatic charger for elec- 
tric industrial truck batteries, which rides 
around right on the battery itself, has been 
introduced by Exide Industrial Division of 
The Electric Storage Battery Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. The silicon-rectifier device, with a 
transistorized control unit, need only be 
plugged into a handy 115-volt, a.c. wall 
outlet to charge the battery mght in the 
truck. No further attention or additional 
equipment is said to be needed 

Automatically and precisely maintaining 
the proper charge rate from the beginning 


of the cycle, the new charger, designa 
Exide Power Mount, is said to provide 
hrst fully charg 


system im rectiher-type equipment, to s 


automatic taper-rate 
on space, labor and downtime; to k 
batteries performing at peak capabality 
assure longer battery life; and to minin 
battery maintenance. The unit 1s desig: 
for use in one-shift operations with six 
batteries—-the size used widely for el 
hand trucks. Exide Power Mounts come 
three single-circuit models, for batte: 
with capacities of up to. 360, 450 or ¢ 


(Request Item No. | 


ampere-hours. 


Laboratory Homogenizer 


This new miniature homogenizer is being 
offered by C. W. Logeman Co. for labor» 
tory work and «mall batches. 


The W. Brooklyn 


Y., has developed a miniature laborat 


Logeman Co 


homogenizer tor use with short runs 
small test batches. The unit, which is saic 
give identical results to those obtained 
large production homogenizers, proc 
samples from 30 cc.’s to eight gallons 
hour. It operates at a pressure range of | 
3,000 p.s.s The advanced design of the 
mogenizer is said to eliminate the need | 
packing or stufhing boxes. The unit is 
high with width measurements of 10” 
eight is 80 Ibs 

( Request Item No. I 


V-Belt Drives 


A new line of V-belt drives, featur 
smaller and lighter sheaves and V-belts 
higher capacity at substantially lower co 
has been developed by Dodge Mtg. Cor; 
Mishawaka, Ind. Introduced 
trade name Dyna-V, the new line of drt 


unde 


covers the complete range of horsepow 
capacities available in conventional driv: 
Savings im space, weight and cost are ma 
possible by scientific advances in develop. 
stronger metals for sheaves, and synthet 
rubbers and fibers for belts, the compat 


reports 


With the new Dyna-V line, the mayor! 
of industrial drives can be handled wi! 
belts only %” wide, and sheaves that 4 
greatly reduced in both width and outs« 
diameter. These new:drives are said to of 
the design engineer opportunities for 54‘ 
ing space and cutting costs in power trans 
mission. Smaller and lighter sheaves 4! 
also said to prolong bearing lite 

Dyna-V drives are being offered in tw 
standard groove sizes to meet all excep 
the largest industrial requirements. Besides 
the 4%” (normal top width) size, know? 
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Continuous Service to Textile Mills Since 1925 


V, the company 1s manutacturing a SV. 
.” size tor higher horsepowers. Sheaves 
he 3V_ series, from 1 to 10 grooves, 
lesigned for drives ranging from 1 to 
p. The 5V series will include sheaves 
ike from 3 to 10 of the %” belts, 
will handle drives up to 200 h.p 
is also an RV series of made-to-order 
-V sheaves and 1” belts for require 

ranging up to 1,500 h.p 
iper-Lock bushings for quick and secure 
nting on shafts will be an important 
ire of Dodge Dyna-V sheaves. They 
said to contribute to clean and efhcient 
gn, and have become a widely accepted 
is for interchangeability mounting of 
els on shafts. Dyna-V_ belts, besides 
g smaller in cross section, lighter in 
ht and stronger, are said to be ex 
onally immune to. stretching. This 
the problem of matching belts for 
rm tension. The new belts are designed 
a crowned top and concave sidewalls 
aximum efthcrency. They will have all 
premiun qualities, being oil and heat 

‘tant and static conducting 
(Request Item No. E-9) 


Fiber Lubricant 


ommercial availability of a new anti- 
water soluble fiber lubricant, Twitch- 
140, has been announced by Emery In- 
tries of Cincinnati, Ohio. Twitchell 
10 lubricant provides an unusually high 
ce of static control and effective lubri 
nm for all natural and synthetic fibers at 
itively low per cent applications. It has 
| approved by the Wool Associates of 
w York Cotton Exchange Inc. in that 
Ol tops combed with this oil are accept- 
tor certification and delivery on the 
Lange 
Other features of Twitchell 7440 Lubri- 
are its ease of removal through nor- 
scouring procedures, resistance to yel- 
ing, light and storage stability. These 
ures are said to make it an advantage- 
hber lubricant for all fibers and blends 
ere static is encountered. Specifically. 
includes high speed wool and worsted 
essing, blends of wools and synthetics, 
blends of cotton and synthetics. The 
uc control of Twitchell 7440 ts effective 
il the common synthetic fibers includ- 
nylon, polyesters and acrylics. Technical 
‘letin No describing Twitchell 7440 
vatlabl ( Request Item No. E-10) 


‘ope Dyed Dynel 


Vynel acrylic fiber is now available in 
new dope dved colors. a tactor that 
expected by Union Carbide Chemicals 
the manufacturer, to accelerate the 
cptance of deep pile women’s coats as a 


s fashion item. The new “spun with 


or hues are expected to pave the way 
style innovations in other apparel mark- 
The significance of the new colors is 
to lie in the fact that they enhance 
appeal of deep pile outergarments by 
oviding them with other than “fur look” 


iv? 


Now more imaginative styling ideas 
. possible. Says the company such as those 
veloped by cloth coat designers. 

Che new hues. green, marine blue, pewter 
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Present 
Flyers 


You can meet today’s rising costs “head on” by letting Ideal convert your present flyers 
to produce larger packages and give you the advantages of these features for much less 


than the cost of new flyers. In many cases it is possible to increase the weight of your full 
bobbin by as much as 35%. 


Ideal has perfected a practical and comparatively inexpensive way to convert your present 
flyers to produce larger packages. Ideal can lengthen — spread — or both, all sizes of 
flyers from 8 x 4 through 12 x 6. This service includes necessary corrections in spindles, 
pressers, ond bolsters. What's more, every flyer is dynamically balanced to run smoothly 
at ALL possible speeds — not just one. If your flyers are worn, Ideal’s Reconditioning 
Service* will restore them to tip-top condition. 


IDEAL DROP PRESSERS will also give you more roving by producing a firmer, more uniform, 
ond better quality bobbin. 


Let us give you full information. 


"Shown on opposite page 


Ideal Machine Shops, Bessemer City, N. 
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Both Diameter ond Length Increased 
Diameter Increased 
Your Present Bobbin 
es. 
Get 
BIGGER 
ee Continuous Service to Textile Mills Since 1925 
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MERICAN 


WIDE-RANGE 
ADJUSTABLE-SPEED 
WEDGBELT DRIVES 


you get 

optimum 
spindle speed 

within minutes 


e The most efficient, inexpensive and 
compact drive on the market for pro- 
viding speed variations within a two-to- 
one range. Exclusive design... you can 
SET IT AND FORGET IT .. . or you can 
easily adjust it several times daily to 
meet changing conditions. Patented con- 
struction makes it SIMPLE TO INSTALL 

. dismount relocate even after 
years of service. Wedgbelt Wide-Range 
Adjustable-Speed Drives available for 
and belts to meet loads 
up to 20 horsepower. Write for Catalog 
WRB-58. 


“The 


4200 Wissahickon Avenue 
Philadelphia 29, Pennsylvania 


Power-Transmission 
Division 


the number of 
colors on the market. 
white, 
and 


and caramel, bring to 11 
Dynel dyed 
Shades previously 
black, brown, 
natural 

A tabric 
its fibers obtain color prior to completion 


dope 
introduced are 
blonde. 


charcoal, grey 


is considered dope dyed when 
of their manufacturing process, stock dyed 


hbers 


and piece dyed when the dyeing 


when the gain their hue after pro 


duction 
is applied to the finished knitted or woven 


tabri 


ofr wunrormityvy§ of 


A dope dyed fabric has the advantage 
combined with 


and light fastness. 


shade, 
superior color 


As the 


duced in both standard and high shrinkage 


new colored fibers are being pro- 


deniers, interesting high tashion concepts 


in both one and two height pile effects 


will be possible. Dope dyed colored fibers 
are labeled Dynel 80 im the standard denier 
and Dynel 83 is the high shrink denier. 


(Request Item No. E-11) 


Monofilament Rayon 


Cleveland, Ohio, 
has announced its development of Strawn, 
flat, 
yarn especially suited for use in the manu- 
fabrics. 
unusual 


Industrial Rayon Corp.., 


a new strawlike monohlament rayon 


facture of upholstery and drapery 


The new varn is said to have an 


cross section and dusstinctive luster. 

There is no other yarn currently being 
produced which can achieve styling results 
comparable to Strawn,” according to George 
C. Milles 


rayon textile yarn division. “Strawn provides 


sales manager of the company s 


unique optical effects whether used by itself 


or combined with either natural or other 
man-made fibers 

A product of Industrial Rayon’s con- 
tinuous process, Strawn is Said to have 


outstanding ease and uniformity of dyeing 


and to give equally good results whether 


piece dyed or yarn dyed. Exciting colors 
can be obtained by cross dyeing with other 
yarns, it was stated. Already scheduled for 
use in automobile upholstery, Strawn ts said 
to have demonstrated exceptional durability 
in prolonged and intensive tests covering 
a wide range of tabrics 

The yarn is being commercially produced 
in 450 1250 deniers in both bright 


and dull lusters 


and 
It is available in skeins or 
pac kaged on cones OF spools. 


(Request Item No. E-12) 


Sizing Equipment 


High-speed operation and effective dry- 


ing combine with economy in size and 
consumption in the new range of sizing 
equipment rec ently introduced by Joseph 


Hibbert & Co. Ltd., Darwen, England. 
Automatic speed control maintains the de- 
sired moisture content of the warp without 
the need for manual adjustment from the 
operator, the company reports. Suitable for 
ail classes of spun and hlament yarns, the 
type headstock 
either multi-can or 


machine teatures a new 


with mechanical drive, 
hot air drying as required, and the alterna- 
tive of a single or double roller size ap- 
plicator or the latest version of the Shirley 
size box 

tension 


Predetermined throughout the 


buildup of the beam is said ‘to be insy 
by the headstock wi 
contains no electrical control gear, altho 
standard 


new mechanical 


friction and electrical drives 


offered as alternatives. A hydraulic s 


gear unit facilitates controlled accelerat 
and deceleration to allow for minimum \ 
tension and reduced warp stretch; the 

controls the running speed of the mac! 
within a speed range up to 120 y.p.m 

beam winding motion incorporates a \ 
able speed gear fitted with a sensitive 

sion measuring device and a 
This enables tension to 
attained throughout the build, irrespect 


ot the speed of 


torque n 
plier uniform 
operation 
A feature of the headstock drive is 
in double beaming it is possible to »« 


two beams with different yarn densi 
simultaneously. Beams of different «& 
barrel diameters can also be wound 
gether provided that the ratio of e 
to full diameters does not exceed | 
which the drive allows 

The improved Hibbert hydraulic p 


htted in the headstock is said to ena 
the press to be 


dofthng device, particularly important w! 


used as a semi-auton 
handling large beams. The electric yar 
counting and marking device is of a 

pletely new type 
Fither a chain d 
to the cans is arranged in the multi 
dryer unit. Where the 


tension 


contact or positive 


cams are positi 


driven, yarn control is said t 


insured, providing uniform yard speed 


requi! 
control, individual 
perature control to each can ts available 

As an 
bert hot 


stretch during drying. For 
exceptionally 


units 
fine 


cans, the H 
air drying chamber is 
The advantages claimed for this systen 
low power and 
control by 
velocity and minimum yarn tension. 


alternative to the 
availa! 
steam consumption, 
perature thermostat, low 
A variety of runs to meet the requ 
ments of different types of yarn 1S poss! 
by the yarn roller 
To prevent size build-up and yarn lap; 
the hrst 


support arrangem: 


rollers are covered with let 
which prevents size adhesion. 


( Request Item No | 


Packaging Equipment 


Hayssen Mfg. Co.'s new RT packaging ™ 
chine is designed to provide automat 
packaging on non-uniform goods that 4 
regularly machine wrapped with support. 


The Hayssen Mfg. Co. Sheboyga 
Wisc., has recently introduced the new B 
Packaging Machine which is designed 
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vide automatic packaging of non-uni 
goods that are regularly machine 
pped with support. A unique new 
‘hod of forming the package independ- 
of the item being wrapped permits the 
of the machine for products of various 
Any heat sealing material may be 
\s the material is pulled toward the back 
r, the film ts folded over the produet 
asses under a back sealing iron Height 
the package is adjusted with a nnger 
el that raises or lowers the back sealing 
s. After completing the back sealing 
ration, the product moves on to the 
| sealing bars which are positioned on a 
nstantly rotating drum. The jaws seal the 
tom of the first package and top of the 
ynd package in one operation, The pack 
is held in the sealing jaws and follows 
drum to the discharge conveyor where 
s released. The product never comes in 
tact with machine parts 
Upan completing the sealing cycle, the 
ws accumulate in an open position along 
rotating drum. Each set of jaws waits 
its turn to resume its sealing opera 
n. The drum slips by the resting jaws 
Lipon a signal from the electric eye con- 
| or the mechanical timing device, a set 
sealing jaws is released, As the drum 
ves, the upper jaw is cammed down overt 
lower jaw sealing and cutting at the 
ne time. The electric eye length registra 
m can be used with a printed target on 
wrapping material or on the product 
elt thus giving the operator the advan- 
ge of using the same machine tor various 
products 
[wo types of sealirig heads are available 
sistance type heaters are used for regular 
at sealing material while an impulse seal- 
g method is used tor unsupported poly- 
hylene and other plastic material. Width 
ijustment is made by changing width of 
roll material. (Request Item No. E-14) 


Duty Sweeper 


A new heavy duty vacuum-equipped 
veeper has been introduced by the G. H 
ennant Co.. Minneapolis, Minn. Equipped 
ith a 24-wolt. 365 amp. hour battery, the 
vA Sweepel ( Model 80-E) reportedly 
veeps eight hours on a single battery 
arge. Traveling at speeds up to 4.5 m.p.h., 
¢ machine has a maximum cleaning path 
' 53", including side brush (for flush-with 
ll sweeping): Cylindrical main brush ts 
12” wide 
An important feature is use of two 
motors (one for propelling one 
sweeping) in combination with an 
ilanced brush-and-vacuum system. Since 
rush speed and vacuum suction are con 
‘ant, the machine can travel slowly in 
ngested areas with no loss in sweeping 
theiency or dust control 
Revolving brush tosses heavy dirt directly 
“orward into.a 12 cu. ft. hopper. This 
Noating type hopper lifts automatically 
accommodate bulky debris and allows 
tOn-stop pickup of fine dust and heavy 
ebris ih one operation. At the same. time, 
nigh volume vacuum fan sucks up turbu- 
‘ent dust, forcing the dirt-laden airstream 
‘rough a 4,200 sq. in. fabric dust filter. 
it is claimed that loads up to 800 Ibs. can 
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visibly better 


One look ut their production record will tell you that 
National-Sterling Ring Travelers offer visible proof of 
spinning and twisting efficiency at its best. 


On job after job — in mill after mill — precision 
balanced, quality-controlled National Travelers con- 
sistently deliver more pounds of first class yarn .. . at 
higher spindle speeds . . . with fewer ends down. In 
each case, their uniform weight, dimensions, temper 
and finish have paid off in demonstrated production 
economies. They can do the same for you, too. 


Try them and see! Whether you're running cottons, 
wools, synthetics or blends, an experienced National- 
Sterling Engineer will be glad to help you select the 
right traveler for your particular requirements. Write, 
wire or phone National Ring Traveler Company and 
Sterling Division, 354 Pine Street, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Southern Office and Warehouse: P. O. Box 293, 
Gafiney, South Carolina. 


RING TRAVELERS 


F. L. CHASE, JR., Pres. & Treas. L. E. TAYLOR, Southern Mgr. 
FOR SPINNING AND TWISTING ALL NATURAL AND SYNTHETIC FIBRES 
There’s a NATIONAL man nearby! 


H. B. ASKEW 7. H. BALLARD F. S. BEACHAM N. H. LEECH 
P.O. Box 424 112 N. 9th St P. ©. Box 511 354 Pine St. 
Griffin, Ga. Belmont, N. C Honea Path, S$. C Pawtucket, R. |, 


Export Agent: A. M. ROMERO CORP., 350 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 
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and "rigid @specifica- 
tions, using supe fioneavipment 
of latest design. 


SINCE 1863 


HOLYOKE MACHINE © 


COMPANY | 


CALENDER and EMBOSSING ROLLS 
for the PAPER and TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 
WATER FILTRATION EQUIPMENT 
HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 


FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY'S USE— 


be dumped hydraulically in about 10 

seconds 
Typical features: foot pedal controls for 
forward-reverse and brake; front wheel 
drive through %” roller chains; 65” turn- 
ing radius; automotive cam-and-lever steer- 
ing; three speeds torward, three speeds re- 
verse; 24 volt, 1 h.p. motors tor travel 
and tor sweeping; five minute brush change 
(Request litem No. E-15) 


Electrostatic Locator 


The Simco Co., Lansdale, Pa., has de- 
veloped the Electrostatic Locator, Type §E 
ror detecting electrostatic charges and elec- 
trostatic induction, which can constitute a 
serious hre and explosion hazard and ts 
said to frequently introduce production dit- 
hculties by causing erratic behavior of cer- 
tain materials during processing. This new 
unit is designed to locate and determine the 
relative intensity of such charges so that 
remedial steps can be taken. In use the 
operator simply points the probe of the 
unit. toward the charged object and the 
meter indicates the polarity and relative 
magnitude of the charge from lO to 
+10. Simco poimts out that the absolute 
measurement of electrostati charges requires 
a number of complicated calculations requir- 
ing skilled technical personnel, whereas the 
Type E locator can be operated by unskilled 
personnel. The locator weighs less than three 
pounds and contains its Own source of 
power. The power is supplied by a standard 
flashlight battery, requiring replacement 
every six months, and two standard 4), 
volt dry cell batteries, requiring replace- 
ment once a year, 

(Request Item No. E-16) 


Adhesive-Finished Rayon 


Development of a new adhesive-finished 
high tenacity rayon yarn for reinforcing 
mechanical rubber goods has been announc- 
ed by the Du Pont Co. The new -yarn, 
identihed as Super Cordura Type 272-F 
high tenacity rayon yarn, offers important 
advantages in processing, performance and 
economies, according to the producer. 

Said to be the first successful adhesive- 
hnished rayon yarn, Super Cordura Type 
272-F, can be processed on conventional 
industrial weaving equipment. The new 
product is said to embody the advantages 
of adhesion without the necessity for fabric 
dipping; it thereby reduces cost of proces- 
sing, decreases inventory requirement and 
eliminates need for adhesive-dipped fabrics 
with short shelf lite. 

Closer control of fabric construction is 
said to be possible through elemination of 
the shrinkage which can occur in conven- 
tional fabric dipping. In trade testing, Type 
272-F has given adhesion values greater 
than 20 pounds per inch in many types of 
rubber stocks, including GR-S, GR-N, and 
natural, thereby comparing favorably with 
values for cotton and resorcinol-formalde- 
hyde (RFL) treated rayon. 

Another important property of Super 
Cordura rayon is its claimed 40% greater 


retention of adhesion when wet as . “( 


pared with conventional RFL-dipped ra 
The new yarn is also said to exhibit hi, 


yarn friction, with consequent impro 
package stability for quill winding. | it 
more stable fabric for easier calende | 


The product has good shelf life, wit! 
change in adhesion reported following ' 
months storage. according to the coms fn 


( Request Item No. EF 


Viscosity Indicator 


The Norcross Corp. has developed this new 
indicator and indicating controller for wu 
where a permanent record is not required. 


The Norcross Corp., Newton, Mass 
developed an indicator and indicating 
troller to provide viscosity control at a lo 
cost for application where a perman 
record 1S not required. 


These new models are for use with 
company's basic measuring elements wh 
operate on the principle of measuring 
time required tor a piston to fall a @ 
distance through the solution to be mea ’ 
ed. The indicator and indicating contr 
can be located any reasonable distance f 
the measuring element and can be furnis 
with high or low viscosity alarms 


(Request Item No. I 


Sample Holder For Colorimet: 


Development Laboratories Ine. of Attlebor 
Mass., has introduced a new sample hold: 
for its colorimeter designed to measure 
flectance from fabrics such as cordure: 
gabardines and worsteds. 


A new “spinner-type’’ sample holder 
its Color-Eye optical colorimeter which 
said to make it possible to measure th 
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«tance of colored samples of such fab- 
as corduroy, gabardines, tricot knit 
ics and worsteds with directional weave, 
been developed by Instrument Develop- 
it Laboratories Inc Attleboro, Mass. It 
ilso possible to measure the color of 
ads, yarns and synthetic fibers wound on 
is. The new sample holder is a manually 
n flywheel with concentric retaining 
»s for mounting samples. Other methods 
mounting samples are also available 
til this special spinner-type sample holder 
developed, it was generally impractical 
ompletely evaluate or measure color on 
rics which display a highly directional 
face, according to the company. The 
vy sample holder enables the instrament 
view an averaged and reasonably uniform 
ectance surface. Interchangeable with 
ndard sample holders, this new unit ts 
| to provide greater flexibility and a 
ler range of applications tor Color-Eye, 
dual purpose colorimeter and abridged 
ctrophotometer. 


(Request Item No, E-19) 


Cloth Width Measurement 


Vatrix Control Somerville, N. has 
‘veloped this Margin Meter to provide con- 
nuous cloth width measurement. 


Continuous cloth width measurement 1s 
| to be possible with the newly develop 
Margin Meter by Matrix Control Co.. 
erville, N. J. Pointers on the unit are 
at tolerance limits. If the cloth width 
ould vary beyond either one a red warn- 
2 light flashes. Allowance for the selvedge 
made automatically by setting the pointer 
ob tor the proper value. The meter may 
placed as far away from the machine 
necessary. Current requirement is 115 


Its ax (Request Item No. E-20) 


Dyeing Glass Cloth 


Union Carbide Corp.'s silicones division 
4S announced the introduction of Silrama, 
new process for dyeing glass cloth. Bring- 
‘8 &@ number of new and brilliant colors 
nd deep shades to the fast growing decora- 
‘ve glass fabric industry. Union Carbide's 
‘cw process is said to permit the use of 
' different classes ot dyes. and makes POs- 
ible in presently used Coronizing lines, the 
‘reduction of fabrics with a whole host of 
iNew colors. The new process promises to 
oroaden design horizons in the decorative 
glass fiber held 

Utilizing the tenacious affinity of the 
"ew Organo-functional silicones for glass 
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and the chemically reactive nature of the 


pendant groups of these new chemical mole 
cules, Union Carbide's Silrama process 1s 
said to be especially suitable for dyeing 
with pigments and vat colors 


Gagliardi Research Corp. of East Green 
wich, R. 1., Union Carbide’s consultant in 
this development reports successt ul applica 
tion of such water-soluble dyes as vats 
vat esters, vat acids, acid wools, sulfurs, di 
rects naphthols direct and developed dyes. 
pre-metallized acids and neutrals, and the 
new reactive dyes. Similar results have also 
been obtained with water-dispersible pig 
ments of both the organic and inorgank 
types. Previously glass fabric dyeing was 
limited to the use of selected pigments 


Preliminary tests of new deep shades ob. 
tained with the new process are said to show 
improvements in alternate light and wash 
fastness. Solvent resistance its an additional 
advantage. This new development makes 
possible a vastly expanded color line oft 


glass fabrics maintaining tabric properties 


that meet the standards developed for the 
industry by Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp 


and the glass tabric weavers 


The Silrama process is now available for 
licensing. Union Carbide’s silicones division 
reports that it expects to see the mayor 
glass weavers ready for production by early 
Fall. Additional developments should 
limited production possible by this tim 

(Request Item No. E-21) 
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Ordinary ring oils or greases 
spatter, blacken yarn 


of more uniform quality yarn. 


T-16. See for yourself, 


Atianta, Ga. 
Greensboro, N. C. 
Springfield, Mass. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


Chicago, Ill. 


Greenville, $. C. 


CREGISTERED 


White NON-FLUID OIL 
stays on rings 


The adhesive nature and high melting point of White NON-FLUID 
OIL keep it in wearing surfaces of twister rings and travelers. It does 
not spread out on rails to smear adjacent bobbins and blacken yarn. 


White NON-FLUID OIL reduces the friction of travelers to a low 
point, As a result there are fewer broken ends and a greater output 


White NON-FLUID OLL is strictly neutral, does not become gummy, 
and lasts longer than liquid oil, petrolatum or ordinary ring greases. 
Result: less lubricant and fewer applications are required. 


Send for free testing sample of White NON-FLUID OLL and Bulletin 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO. 


292 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
WORKS: NEWARK, N. J. 
Sou. Dist. Mor.: Fred W. Phillips, Greenville, S$. C. 


WAREHOUSES: 


Charlotte, N. C. Columbus, Ga. 


Providence, R. |. 


Detroit, Mich. St. Lowis, Mo. 


NON-FLUID OIL is not the name of a general class of lubricants, but is a specific product of our 


manufacture. Se-called grease imitations of NON-FLUID OIL often prove dangerous and costly to use. 
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Loom Cleaner 


Parks-Cramer Co 
making available Bulletin 145 describing 


Fitchburg Mass iS 


its Oscillaire loom cleaning units. Oscillaire 
loom cleaning 1s said to be applicable to a 
wide variety of looms, products and mill 
conditions. It delivers air currents onto 
arch, harnesses, harness motions, drop wires. 
stop motions, transfer motions, lay, shut 


tle boxes, beam, yarns and fabric. It ts said 
to prevent objectionable lint accumulations 
between warp-outs; to eliminate most hand 
leaning by CO pressed air: to lessen loon 
STODS:; and to increase production | hye 
pany also says the unit reduces woven-in 
lint, oil spots, set and start-up marks 
skips Hoats and pick 

(Request Item No. F-22) 


Spinning Changeovers 


Dixon Corp. of Bristol, R. 1. is now 
oftering Volume 5, No. t ot “Dixon Data 
containing information on both double 
apron Roth and Casablancas changeovers, 
said to be an advanced method of obtaining 
completely oil-free and capbar-free top roll 
guiding tor cotton spinning. This volume 
includes detailed drawings illustrating con 
struction features of Dixon front, middle 


and back rolls. (Request Item No. E-23) 


Totally Enclosed Motor 


A new 8-page bulletin describes General 
Electrics new Thinline motor, rated trom 
| to 5 h.p. in drip-proot, and totally-en. 
closed constructions for limited space ap 
plications such as machine tools, tans and 
blowers. The illustrated publication in- 
cludes description of product features, a 
chart of interchangeable flange dimensions 
and data on both drip-proot and enclosed 


models. (Request Item No. E-24) 


Clutch-Pulley Package 


Warner Electric Brake & Clutch Co.. 
Beloit, W ss is offering a new brochure 
on its Electro-Sheave. This complete, 10 
page booklet describes in detail Warner's 
new clutch-pulley package tor direct in- 
stallation on standard electric motors from 
| to 25 h | Included are sections on de- 
scription, operation, dimensions and se- 
lection ( ltem No 253) 


Water Treatment Equipment 


A new bulletin describing its complete 
line of water treatment equipment has been 
issued by Process Engineers Inc., division 
of The Eimco Corp., San Mateo, Calit 
Bulletin SH-1013 features the Reactor- 
Clarimer, an Eimco-Process development 
which combines coagulation and floccula- 


tion, sedimentation and sludge removal in 
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a single unit. Both standard rate and high 
rate types are shown. They include features 
tor umproved sludge thickening and pro 
visions for uniform and more efhcient in 
fluent distribution 

Also illustrated and described are Eimco- 
Process flash mixers and contactors, clari- 
hers and flocculation mechanisms, an auto 
matic enclosed rapid sand gravity hiter sys- 
tem, an eductor type proportioning liquid 
chemical teeder and other water treatment 
and conditioning equipment 


( Reque st Item No. E-26) 


Caster Catalog 


A new condensed catalog of casters for 
industry is available from Faultless Caster 
Corp., Evansville, Ind. Designated as Cata- 
log No. 159, the new 24-page publication 
contaims illustrations, des riptions and speci- 
heations of swivel-plate and rigid plate 
truck casters with load capacities ranging 
trom 100 to 15,000 Ibs. each. Several series 
of casters are being shown in this catalog 
tor the hrst time 

The catalog also includes detailed infor- 
mation on Faultless spring-action casters, 
V-grooved casters, grease-sealed casters, 
scaftold casters, floor truck locks, industrial 
wheels in a wide choice of treads, and 
furniture casters, sockets and glides 


( Request Item No. E-27) 


Steam Traps 


Ross Midwest Fulton, Dayton, Ohio has 
announced the publication of Bulletin T-300 
on Ross-Miami steam traps. The new 4- 
page bulletin discusses typical applications, 
capacities and construction of Ross-Miami 
steam traps for use im various industrial 
applications including textile mills 

The bulletin includes tables on capacities, 
ormce sizes, parts and seat pressures. Dia- 
grams show construction of the steam (raps, 
parts and the Type B Integral By-Pass, an 
exclusive feature of the Ross-Miami steam 
trap. which allows all non-condensible gases 
to vent continuously trom inlet to outlet 

( Reque st Item No. E-28) 


Packaging Guide 


Helptul information on the selection of 
the proper corrugated packaging tor a new 
or existing product is detailed in the re- 
vised edition of “How To Pack It,” pub- 
lished by Hinde & Dauch, Sandusky, Ohio. 
The %32-page, tully-illustrated book con- 
tains two sections: one devoted to basic 
corrugated box designs, the other to special 
designs 

The first section on basic designs pro- 
vides a starting point in determining which 
box style—with or without minor varia- 
tions—is best suited for individual prod- 
ucts. Such styles as the regular slotted box, 
telescope box, and five-panel folder are de- 


scribed and illustrated. The second secti 
on special corrugated box designs tllustrat 
and details 56 box designs developed 
response to specialized product and ma 
keting requirements 

(Request Item No. 


Anti-Static Fiber Labricant 


Technical Bulletin No. 414, describing 
new water soluble, anti-static fiber lubrican 
7440, is available fro 
Emery Industries Inc. Formerly designat 
as Emery 3198-S in development stag: 
Twitchell 7440 lubricant is said to provid 
an unusually high degree of static contr 
and eftective lubrication for all natural anc 
synthetic fibers. It has recently been a; 
proved by the Wool Associates of the Nev 
York Cotton Exchange Inc. for wool top 

The bulletin contains data on static con 
trol, scourability, resistance to yellowing 
and light and storage stability. Recommen 
ed usage encompasses all fibers and proce: 
ses where static control is advantageou: 
This includes all natural fibers and th 
synthetics represented by nylons, polyeste: 
and ad rylics (Request Item No. E-30 


Sight Flow Indicators 


A new bulletin detailing information o: 
its line of sight flow indicators and dri 
sight feeder has been published by Jerguso: 
Gage & Valve Co., Burlington, Mass. New 
Catalog Data Unit No. 350 provides in 
formation on the range of sizes, materials 
pressure-temperature ratings and dimensior 
al specihcations for the company’s line « 
reflex and transparent sight flow indicato: 
which can be installed on new or existin; 
pipe lines. Also included are specification 
on jJerguson’s new high pressure drip sigh 
feeder for low or high temperature ap 
plications. ( Reque st Item No. E-31) 


Electric Truck Data 


The claimed ability of lead-battery-powe: 
ed trucks to get 20 to 30% more work 
done than equivalent trucks with othe 
power sources 1s documented graphically i 
a newly published bulletin currently offered 
by the Exide Industrial Division of Th 
Electric Storage Battery Co., Philadelphia 
Pa (Request Item No. E-32) 


Textile Standards 


The American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials has announced the availability ot 
Part 10 of its standards dealing with tex 
tiles. Part 10 includes standards relating to 
cotton, rayon, wool, felt, glass fabrics, bast 
and leaf fibers. It contains 1,524 pages and 
is available at a cost of $12 from The 
American Society for Testing Materials, 
1916 Race St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Barker-Jennings Corp. 
Lynchburg, Va. 


The Young & Vann 
Supply Company 
Birmingham, Alabama 


Battey Machinery Co. 
Rome, Georgia 


Hugh Black 
Greenville 
South Carolina 


GRATON & KNIGHT 
COMPANY 


Pye-Barker Supply Co. 
Atlanta, Georgia 
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Industrial & 
Textile Supply Co. 
Charlotte, North Carolina 


Columbus Plumbing 
Heating & Mill Supply Co. 
Columbus, Georgia 


Dixie Supply Company 
Anderson, South Carolina 


THESE NAMES MEAN... 


UNEXCELLED SERVICE 
for the Southern Textile Industry 


CHECK THE REASONS!... 


1. These Southern Jobbers have been our Distributors for an average of 
20 years. Here is clear evidence of the merits of Graton & Knight 
ORANGE LINE Textile Strapping and allied lines. 

2. The steer head is the insignia of the enlarged organization of which we 
are a part. It combines many of the oldest, best-known firms in the 
leather industry. Our combined research, experience, and manufactur- 
ing facilities assure unsurpassed service to the individual mill or the 
largest corporation group. 


3. Our continued research is improving tannages for both Check Straps 
and Binder Leather to meet requirements of today’s higher loom 
speeds and plastic shuttles. 

4. Weare the first in America to manufacture Nylon Core Belting, which 
is substantially replacing conventional leather belting in many indus- 
tries. In the textile industry, it is particularly adapted for lickerin and 
doffer drives. 


ORANGE LINE FACTS AVAILABLE 


For information on ORANGE LINE Textile Strapping, NYCOR Nylon Core Belting, or other 
Graton & Knight products for the textile industry, contact your nearest G&K Distributor. He 
can put the full resources of our organization at your disposal. 


GRATON AND KNIGHT COMPANY 


(A Division of L. H. Shingle Company) 


356 FRANKLIN STREET WORCESTER 4, MASS. 
Southern Representatives: 
CARSON |. SIMMS WILEY M. WILLS 
126 Tranquil Avenue, Charlotte, N. C. 2810 King Street, Columbus, Georgia 
Phone: Franklin 5-5914 Phone: Fairfax 2-3044 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF INDUSTRIAL LEATHER BELTING 


Dayton Rubber Co. Opens 
New Atlanta Warehouse 


(fhe Dayton Rubber Co. has tormally 
opened a new regional warehouse and sales 
outlet in Atlanta, Ga 
Boulevard. S.E.. the modern structure 1s the 


Located at 


newest link in the companys growing 
chain of sales and distribution outlets in 
key market areas 

[he new tacilities will service the com 
pany 's industrial division. Robert G. Burson 
vice-president of the company's industrial 
products division, said the new Atlanta op 
eration ties in with Dayton Rubber’s long 
range program to provide better custome: 


service and distribution. 


Whitin Machine Works 
Reports $1.8 Million Loss 


Whitin Machine Works, Whuitinsville. 
Mass has reported a net loss of $1,885 
794 or $2.64 per share 1m tts consolidated 
operations for 1958 as compared with a proht 
of $870,890 or $1.22 per share in 1957 
During the year the firm paid cash divi 
dends of .75 cents per share, which amount 
ed to $536.256. It was further pointed out 
that. quick assets increased $951,774 over 
1957. Correspondingly, the current ratio 
was mecreased trom $4.01 in 1957 to $4.80 

Net sales declined from $42,708,000 tn 
1957 to $31.662.000 in 1958. This reduc- 
tron was entirely due to the drop in sales 
ot textile machinery. Non-textile sales in 
creased and are reported to be continuing 
the upward trend 

Whitin bought the Landis Machine Co. 
of St. Louis, Mo., through its subsidiary. 
Fayscott Corp., during the year. The com- 
panies have been merged into Fayscott 
Landis Machine Corp. ot Dexter, Me. It 
was reported that Whitin's recent purchase 
ot the assets of American [ype Founders 
of Elizabeth, N. J., will materially add to 
Whitin's proht and ts in line with the policy 
of additional diversification 


Electro-Motion Corp. To Serve 
Cleveland Gear, Farval 


The Electro-Motion orp.. Charlotte 
N. C., has been appointed to serve as repre 
sentative in the two Carolinas tor The 
Cleveland Worm & Gear Co. and The 
Farval Corp., both of Cleveland, Ohio. The 
Cleveland Worm & Gear Co. has two 
divisions; one makes speed reducers and the 
other makes variable speed drives. The 
company has been building worm gear 
drives since 1912. Speed reducer ratios 
built by the company are from 3 1 to 
l up to 10,000 to |] The speed variator 
division of the company builds a drive 


unit which provides infinitely variable out- 
put speed over a range up to 9 to 1 trom 
a constant speed power source. The drive 


employs the rolling action Of a series ol 
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balls, rather than belts, to permit the ad- 
justment of the output speed while Opcr- 
ating under load 

Centralized lubrication systems made by 
The Farval Cor; 


chamical method of dispensing oil or grease 


provide ad positive 


under pressure to a group of bearings from 
one central station. Measured quantities of 
lubricant can be delivered as often as ck 
sired. Each system imcludes a central pump- 
ing unit located at a safe and easily ac- 
essible point, two main supply lines, a 
easuring valve for each bearing and the 
lines which connect the valves to the 


bearings 


Nopco Chemical Co. Acquires 
Stock Of Jacques Wolf & Co. 


Raiph Wechsle president of Nopco 
Chemical Co., Newark, N. |., has annourn 
ed that Nopco has acquired all the capital 
stock of Jacques Wolt & Co... Clifton, N. }.. 
in a cash transaction. The purchase price of 
more than $3,000,000 did not exceed the 
net worth of Jacques Wolf at the time of 
purchase. Wolf's annual volume of sales 
has been between hve and six mullion 
dollars tor the past five years 

Nopco will operate Jacques Wolf as a 
wholly-owned subsidiary, retaining its pres 
ent staff and sales force. G. |]. Desmond 
and Arnold Phster, Wolf ofhcers, will con- 
tinue to serve in their present capacities, 
while G. Daniel Davis, Nopco executive 
vice-president, becomes president of Jacques 


W ol 


Hughes Fawcett Co. Names 
Ralph Gossett & Co. Agent 


Hughes Fawcett Inc. has announced the 
appointment of Ralph Gossett & Co. of 
Greenville, S$. C.. as its agent in the 
Southern states for the handling of its 
linen yarns for manufacturing various tex- 
tile tabrics. The Hughes Fawcett account 
will come under the yarn sales division of 
Gossett and will be handled by the various 
salesmen covering the Southeast 


Dunson & New Named Agent 
For Hartford-Greenville 


The MHarttord-Greenville Division of 
Standard Screw Co., Greenville, $. C., has 
announced the appointment of Dunson & 
New as its exclusive sales agents Hart- 
ford-Greenville, manufacturer of Hartford 
spindles, bobbin holders and other textile 
machine parts, has for many years main- 
tained its own sales torce. Under the new 
program Dunson & New will absorb the 
present Hartford force thus increasing the 
number of men in the field not only on 
Hartford products but those of Dixon 
Corp. and others now handled by Dunson 
& New. In announcing the change A. R. 
Andrews, gepesal manager of Hartford- 


Greenville. said that it has been conte 
plated tor some time and 1s designed 


increase sales coverage 


Celanese Corp. Reports 
Increased Earnings And Sales 


Celanese Corp. of America, New Yor! 
City, and domestic subsidiary compan 
have reported net income of $4,895,879 
64 cents per share of common stock, fi 
the three months ended March 31, 195 
First quarter earnings were 95% above tl 
net income of $2,509,710, equivalent 
23 cents per share, reported by Celanes 
tor the hrst quarter of 1958 

The company's net sales tor the hrs 
three months of 1959 represented a 20) 
increase over the 1958 hrst quarter, amount 
ing to $58,890,158 compared with $48 
964,912 tor the frst three months of las’ 
year. In the quarterly report to stockholde: 
Harold Blancke, president, said that ve: 
signihcant progress is being made in t 
development of new uses and markets f: 
the company's products, particularly in th 
held of chemucals 


U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Loses Less Money In 1958 


U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co., controll 
by Baker Industries Inc., Newark, N. | 
reports a net loss from operations of $165 
818 for the year ended December 31. Th 
loss figure does not take into account a ne 
special charge of $225,412. In 1957 th 
company's loss was $315,377. The specn 
charge arose out of the sale or other a: 
posal of the Lawrence, Mass., plant an 
equipment 


National Starch Products 
Splits Stock, Changes Name 


Shareholders of National Starch Product 
Im have approved a two-for-one stoc: 
split and a change in the companys nan 
to National Starch & Chemical Corp. Bot! 
actions became effective May 8. Frank K 
Greenwall, chairman of the firm’s board 
explained that under the stock split th 
presently outstanding 981,572 shares 0! 
$1.00 par value will become 1,963,14° 
shares of 50 cents par value. The presenti; 
authorized 2.000.000 shares of common 
stock with a par value of $1.00 per shar 
will be doubled to 4,000,000 shares with 
a par value of 50 cents each 

The board of directors declared a regula: 
quarterly dividend of 15 cents a share 
payable May 20, on the larger number 0! 
shares outstanding as a result of the split 
In February 1959, quarterly dividends wer« 
raised from 25 cents to 30 cents on the 
shares then outstanding. 

Greenwall said that the change in cor 
porate name to National Starch & Chemical 
Corp. reflects the increased importance ol 
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“Dillard paper for doodles .. . and dollars!’ 


COM PANY 


GREENSBORO - CHARLOTTE - RALEIGH - WILMINGTON - WINSTON-SALEM - ATLANTA - MACON - AUGUSTA 
GREENVILLE - COLUMBIA - SPARTANBURG - ROANOKE - BRISTOL - KNOXVILLE - NASHVILLE - BIRMINGHAM 


(1926 IF IT’S PAPE R” 1195 
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SERVING THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY—— 


chen icals and ical DrOcesses the 
ompany s business resulting from the firm s 
development work. He said 
that National Starch & Chemical Corp. today 


resear;ri h ana 


is one of the two largest producers of 
vinyl acetate polymers and copolymers in 


emulsion torm for the textile immdustry. 


Herbert Morris Ltd. To Work 
With American MonoRail Co. 


A program of expansion into the world's 
industrial markets by American MonoRail 
Co.. Cleveland, Ohio, and Herbert Morris 
Ltd. of Lothborough, England, has been 
launched. In Cleveland recently to com- 
plete arrangements with American Mono- 
Rail othcials was Eric Russell, sales director 
of Morris—one ot the world’s largest manu 
tacturers of cranes with plants in Australia. 
South Africa and Niagara Falls, Canada, as 
well as England 

Morris recently purchased British Mono- 
Rail Ltd. of Brighouse, Yorkshire, England 
in which American MonoRail had an in 
terest. Through new arrangements, Morris 
signed licensing agreements with American 
MonoRail. British MonoRail. operating as 
a subsidiary ot Morris. will manutacture 
materials handling equipment, including 
overhead monorail and monorail rane 
equipment, automat leaning units tor the 
textile industry. and will ofter materials 


handling engineering 


Saco-Lowell Reports 
Loss Of $1 Million 


Boston, Mass., in- 
curred a net loss of $1,147,774 tor the first 
quarter ended February 28, according to pre- 


Saco-Lowell Shops 


liminary, unaudited figures. The dehcit was 
said to be occasioned primarily by heavy 
starting up costs at the new plant in Easley 
S. C. The company purchased all the out- 
standing stock of Servo-Dynamics Corp., 
Somersworth, N. H., electronics firm, in the 
latter part of January in keeping with its 
announced plans for further diversification. 
The company reported that the textile back- 
log as otf April 16 ts 66% greater than 
six months Ago 


Du Pont To Build 
Second Mylar Plant 


A second plant tor the manufacture of 
Mylar polyester tlm which will almost 
double the capacity for this industrial and 
packaging film, will be built near Florence, 
S. C., by the Du Pont Co. Cost of the new 
plant will be almost $20,000,000. Con- 
struction will begin in June on a site own- 
ed by the company about ten miles east 
of Florence with completion of the plant 
expected early in 1961. Operated by the 
company's film department, the plant will 
employ about 500 persons when production 
reaches capacity 

[he Florence plant provides a second 
source of supply for Mylar convenient to 
Eastern markets. Commercial production of 


the film started at the company's Circleville 


Ohio, plant in July 1954. Since that time 
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production facilities at Circleville have been 
expanded and the latest major expansion 
is scheduled to come on stream early in 
1960. Mylar is used widely in metallx 
yarns 


General Plastics Corp. 
Offers Teflon Coating 


General Plastics Corp., specializing in 


Teflon Coating has wsued a reminder to 
the textile industry that Teflon coating or 
re-coating can be done during the vacation 
period. The coating 1s said to provide valu 
able protection for dry cans, slasher cylin 
ders, thermopanels, | boxes, die pans, idler 
rollers, valves and other equipment. Gen 
eral Plastics makes arrangements each 
Spring to concentrate on textile equipment 
during the industry-wide shut-down. 


A. E. Staley Mfg. Co. Plans 
To Absorb U B S Chemical 


Lhe board ot duirectors of the A I 
Staley Mtg. Co. ot Decatur, Ill., has ap.- 
proved the merger of  B S Chemical Co 
into Staley. The merger will be on _ the 
basis of the exchange of one share of 
common stock of Staley tor each one and 
three quartet shares of common stock or 
I BS. The preterred stock of | RS ts 
to be retired prior to the merger. The man 
agement of both firms had previously ap 
proved the move 

The merger will require the tssuance ot 
approximately 102.000 shares of Staley com 
mon presently authorized but not out 
standing. Consumption of the merger 1s 
contemplated for this Summer and is subject 
to approval of the stockholders of both 
companies and to completion of legal and 
other studies now under way 

Staley. manufacturer of starches, oils and 
chemicals, showed a net proht for the last 
hscal year of $5,748,666. Total assets were 
listed at $86,788,040 on September 30 
1958. U BS showed a net pront of $176..- 
$2,454.- 


722 tor last year. Total assets were 
i111 on December 31, 1958 


Heyden Newport Chemical 
Announces Quarterly Dividends 


Directors of Heyden Newport Chemical 
Corp., New York City, have voted the 
quarterly dividend of ten cents a share 
on the common stock. A quarterly dividend 
of 874% cents a share on the 344% cumu- 
lative preferred stock and a quarterly divi- 
dend of $1.09% on the $4% convertible 
preferred stock were also declared by the 
directors. All dividends are payable June 1, 
1959 to holders of record May 15, 1959. 
American Enka To Produce 
Less Rayon Yarn, More Tyrex 

American Enka Corp., reflecting the com- 
pany's conhdence in the future of Tyrex 
tire yarn, has approved an expenditure de- 
signed to provide a further increase in 
production capacity tor the new viscose tire 
yarn. The appropriation will be used to 
convert part of Enka’s present rayon textile 
yarn operations to Tyrex, the company has 
disclosed. This comes on top of a 14% 


increase in Enka’s industrial yarn spinnin; 
capacity since 1953. It is estimated th 
conversion will up Enkas Tyrex produ 
tion in 1959 to 24% over tire yarn ship 
ments in 1958, but will be at the expens 
of textile yarn. 

Total demand tor Tyrex tire yarn he 
exceeded the industry's productive Capacit 
since the third quarter of 1958, 1n spite . 
a rapid increase in Tyrex tire yarn pro 
duction im the past six months. The nev 
tire cord, introduced to the consumer mark« 
last September is said to have created 
mayor mmpact in the automobile tire market 
with 99% of 1959 models using tires o! 
[yrex tire cord as original equipment 

While the demand for Tyrex has enable 
the company to up its capacity tor imdustris 
rayon yarns, Enka’s rayon textile yarn ca 
pacity, company ofhcials report, has ex 
perienced a decrease paralleling that of th: 
industry By turther decreasing rayon text! 
yarn capacity, Enka continues in a tren 
that has seen its capacity in terms of spin 
ning points reduced 35% over the past 
seven years, Enka officials report 


The Chemstrand Corp. 
Reports Improved Earnings 


Consolidated net income tor the Cher 
strand Corp., New York City, for the fist 
quarter of 1959 totaled $7,662,000, accord 
ing to Edward A. O'Neal |}: 
These results reflected a continuation of an 


president 


improved earnings trend which started u 
the second quarter of 1958 and progresse 
to $6,636,000 for the final three months o! 
that year. Sales on a consolidated basis fo: 
the first quarter were $54,134,000, compared 
with $53,673,000 tor the preceding quartet 
First quarter results in 1958 were abno: 
mally low due to depressed business cond: 
tions during that period 


Enka Nylon Expansion 
Progressing On Schedule 


Construction work involved in American 
Enka Corp.'s expansion of its nylon fa 
cilities, announced and put under way lat« 
last year, is reported to be progressing on 
schedule, with the new facilities expected 
to be in the production stage early next 
year, the company has announced. 

The original appropriation for the project 
was approximately _$7,500,000. However, 
funds budgeted for the expansion program 
have been increased by approximately $1, 
800,000, the company has disclosed. Ap- 
proval of the additional funds came at the 
first-quarter meeting of the American Enka 
board of directors. The expansion is de- 
signed to round out American Enka’s nylon 
product lines, giving it a full range of 
filament yarns from fine deniers to heavy 
deniers used in such products as home 
furnishings, cordage, carpeting and auto 
upholstery, as well as nylon staple. 


E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Has New Southern Plant 


E. F. Houghton & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.. 
manufacturer of textile products and special- 
ized lubricants, is now serving Southern 
industry through its warehouses and office 
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y located in Carrollton, Ga. The new 

is served by the Central of Georgia 

2 road, as well as by truck lines covering 
south. 


son completion of the installation of 
ufacturing equipment, defoamers, wet- 
agents, detergents, warp sizes, finishes 
lubricants will be produced locally. 
new integrated sales, warehousing 
manufacturing facilities represent the 
step in Houghton’s expansion pro- 
to provide faster, more economical 
e to industry. In addition to the new 
(. rollton plant and the main plant in 
adelphia, Houghton operates plants in 
izo, Detroit, Minneapolis and San 
isco and in Toronto, Canada. 


Minnesota Mining & Mfg. 
Reports Increased Earnings 


irst quarter sales of $102,361,998 and 
mon stock earnings of $13,191,419 or 
ents a share, have been reported by 
Minnesota Mining & Mtg. Co., St. Paul, 
Minn. For the same period of 1958 the 
pany's sales were $85,207,362 with 
nmon stock earnings ot $7,899,374 or 
cents a share. First quarter 1957 sales 
re $89,475,428 with earnings of $9,692,- 
or 58 cents a share. The company re- 
rted that the first quarter 1959 results 
re the second best in its 57 year history, 
ceeded only by the fourth quarter of 
8 when sales were $104,926,615, and 
mon stock earnings of $14,100,953. 
Improved results for the first quarter 
npared with the same period a year ago 
said to reflect a strong showing by a 
mber of new products as well as a sub- 
intial increase in the over-all sales and 
ntinued progress in controlling costs. 


oeneral Aniline & Film 
shows 84% Profit Increase 


General Aniline & Film Corp., New York 
y, Showed an 84% increase in profit in 
hrst quarter of this year over the same 
iod in 1958. This amounted to approxi- 
tely $1,466,000 as compared to $797,000 
1958. Sales for the period were $36,- 
‘000 as compared to $32,155,000 last 
ir, an increase of $4,679,000 or 1444%. 
‘ohn Hilldring, president, said, “There 
re increases in sales in all of our oper- 
ng divisions with a substantial increase 
the dyestuffs and chemical division and 
lerate gains in the Ansco and Ocalid 
visions.” He attributed the profitable 
wing mainly to new products and their 
ie acceptance, more efhcient operations, 
mination of start-up expense in the com- 
ny S$ new manufacturing facilities and the 
rease in sales. The company recently re- 
ted for 1958 all-time high record sales 
$142,790,000 and net profit of $5,745,- 
\) compared to sales of $132,428,000 and 
‘et proht of $5,385,000 for 1957. 


ow Chemical Co. Announces 
eaming Program For Lurex 

A new program to help customers obtain 
urex metallic yarns on beams has been 


M0unced by the Dow Chemical Co.'s tex- 
le fibers department, Williamsburg, Va. 
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The program is said to enable mills to over- 
come low sley limitations of the cotton 
system slasher and to permit manufacture 
of top beams for Lurex for two-beam work 
where facilities are not available in the mill 
to do so. It also reduces the need to work 
with “skinny spools in the mill. Customers 
may request shipment of the yarn to a 
commission warper of their choice or they 
may wish Dow to suggest a warper with 
whom it has worked on this program. 


U.S.D.A. Offers Rot Proof 
Treatment For Cotton Fabrics 


A prac tical method for producing cotton 
fabric with outstanding rot resistance and 
improved weather resistance has been an- 
nounced by the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. The improved properties, imparted 
to cotton through use of a new research- 
developed chemical treatment, promise to 
open up new markets for cotton in awnings, 
tents, tarpaulins, and other outdoor fabric 
items. 

Developed by U.S.D.A.’s Agricultural Re- 
search Service, the method is based on the 
use of a water soluable acid colloid of 
methylolmelamine, a chemical well known 
for its resin-forming qualities. The resin, 
which penetrates the outer portion of the 
hber cell wall to become part of the fiber 
rather than just a coating, makes cotton 
virtually immune to rot and mildew as de- 
termined by soil burial tests in the labora- 
tory. 

In these tests, using soils containing 


fabric-destroying bacteria, untreated cotton 
was in shreds after one week. The treated 
cotton fabric still retained 100% of its 
breaking strength after 21 weeks. 

Research by the A.S.R. Southern U tiliza- 
tion Research & Development Division, 
New Orleans, La., has shown that the 
chemical treatment can be used in con- 
junction with certain fabric-coloring pig- 
ments to increase cotton’s resistance to de- 
terioration by sunshine. The treatment can 
also be applied successfully to many vat- 
dyed fabrics, it was reported. Cost of this 
treatment is expected to be relatively low. 
The treatment can be applied with conven- 
tional textile finishing equipment. 


Lassiter Corp. Reports On 
Its 25 Years Of Progress 


From one plant and $65,000 in sales in 
1934 to six plants and about $8,000,000 
in 1958 is the story of the Lassiter Corp.., 
Charlotte, package manufacturers, The firm 
began operations in Charlotte, and spread 
out from there to cover the heavy con- 
centration of industry to be found in the 
area bounded by the Mississippi and the 
Atlantic. Lassiter’s executive offices are 
located in Charlotte, as are two of the 
six manufacturing plants. The other four 
plant installations are in Atlanta, Ga., 
Greensboro, N. C., Danville, Va., and 
Philadelphia, Pa. The company maintains 
its sales headquarters in the Empire State 
Building, New York City, and also has a 
sales office in Chicago 


_| 


ENJOY PROP-JET SERVICE on 
PIEDMONT S NEW F-27 PACEMAKER 


For a wonderful new experience in travel, fly Piedmont Airlines’ prop-jet powered F-27 
Pacemaker. This beautiful new airliner with a distinctively different high-winged design 
comfortably accommodates 36 passengers. Its airline-proven Rolls-Royce prop-jet engines 
speed passengers along at nearly 5 miles a minute with a virtually unsurpassed smoothness, 
quietness. Radar equipment on the F-27 Pacemaker scans the skies for fair weather flight 
lanes. And completely pressurized and air conditioned cabins add to traveling pleasure. 


Plan now to fly the F-27 Pacemaker. 


F-27 Pacemaker service offered from 


WILMINGTON, FAYETTEVILLE, RALEIGH-DURHAM, GREENSBORO-HIGH POINT, 
WINSTON-SALEM, HICKORY, KINSTON, NEW BERN, CHARLOTTE 


Call your travel agent or nearest Piedmont office for reservations 


Route of the Pacemaker 
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THIS is EXPENSIVE 
AND DANGEROUS 


is ECONOMICA: q 
ane SAFE 


TYPE 


SAVES MONEY .. . SAVES BOBBIN 


By relieving spinners of cleaning Jaws of special design pre: ' 
bobbins, they can be assigned to damage to bobbin or bot ° 
more sides. Type M can be oper- This 
ated by non-skilled employees 
‘ (often sweepers or elevator op- in many cases resulted in sov' * 
erators in their spare time.) Aver- that pay for the machine " 
; age return on investment = six one year. 
months. 


THE TERRELL MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 


POST OFFICE BOX 928 e CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA @e 3000 SOUTH BOULEVAI? 
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VILL TESTS SHOW GINNERS MUST CHOOSE BETWEEN 


COTTON 


By J. L. DELANY™* 


VER the past ten years there has occurred a serious 
6 eed in the cotton delivered to the mills. 
cople in the textile industry began to ask questions as to 
vhy they were having difficulties. At Joanna, we ran several 
dustry supervised tests on cotton quality and the effect 
' ginning on manufacturing costs. In every case where a 
trolled lot of cotton was checked against one having 
id the dubious benefits of everything the ginner could 
» to upgrade it, the best results and the lowest manufac- 
ring costs came from the bales having a minimum of 
n ‘treatment. We ran tests in 1951, "53, "54, 56; and, in 
8 ran the test to end all tests. 
Previous tests had been industry sponsored and super- 
sed. This time we also had representatives from the U. S. 


* Joanna Cotton Mills, Joanna, 8. C. 


Thanks to overginning, the mill must pay 
more to buy and more to process cotton 
fibers, was the general conclusion of a mill- 
scale test run at Joanna (S. C.) Cotton 
Mills with the co-operation of the A.C.M. I., 
U.S.D.A., N.C.C., 1.T.T., and “just about 
every mill in the country-side.” This simpli- 
tied explanation of the “test to end all 
tests” for the effects of gin treatment was 
delivered by author at the April 27 meet- 
ing of the Louisiana-Mississippi Ginners’ 
Association, held in Natchez, Miss. 
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GRADE 
vs. 


QUALITY 


Department of Agriculture, plus American Cotton Manu- 
facturers Institute, the National Cotton Council, Institute 
of Textile Technology, and just about every mill in the 
country-side. 

The cotton came from Tulare County in California, 
where, from an undefoliated field of 23 acres, 48 bales were 
machine picked. The cotton was sent to the gin where it 
was split into four lots of 12 bales each. Twenty-four bales 
were ginned under low and high heat on a moderate over- 
head cleaning system. The other 24 bales were ginned under 


GIN SET-UP 


DRIERS CLEANERS 


C [190-145] 
e [190145 }— 
x [190140 + 


—{CLEANER_NO. 1) 


[CLEANER NO 2) 


[590-190 | 
G | 580-190 }-— ——{ CLEANER ‘NO 


a [580.190 } LCLEANER [CLEANER NO 


| 180-170 


170-140 } 


CLEANER NO_ || 


pas 
4CLEANER NO 


— 
LEANER NO 2 
= 


H [480-225 }{270-200 | 


| 520-250 4430 235 } LEANER NO 1] 


[520-250 }-[430-235 }—{CLEANER NO I}-{CLEANER NO 2] 

Fig. |——-Of the 48 bales used in the gin test, 24 were ginned under 
low and high heat on a moderate overhead cleaning system. The 
other 24 bales were ginned under high and low heat conditions on 
an elaborate overhead cleaning system. Bales given certain treat- 
ment are indicated by the letters at the far left. These letters 
follow throughout this set of charts correlating ginning tem per- 
atures and number of cleaners used to spinning and weaving char- 
acteristics. 
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Fig. 2—The grade and cost per pound; per cent moisture in the 
cotton at the lint slide: and gin temperatures are shown here for 
the variously processed bales 


high and low heat conditions on an elaborate overhead 
cleaning system. 


Test Procedure 


When the bales were ginned a coded identihcation tag 
was put on each one. The code key was known only to the 
ginner and the U.S.D.A. and was not revealed until weeks 
after the final pound of gin test cotton had cleared the mill. 

This cotton was Acala 4-42. It had strength far above 


AVERA WARP AN iN BREAK FA i 
r 
26 
| 
15— 
TOTAL WASTE 


OPENERS — PICKERS ~ CARDS 


G A J D F H B L 


Fig. 3—The average warp and filling break factors; total per cent 
waste in opening, picking and carding; and neps in 100 square 
inches of card web are shown here for the 12 different ginning 
set-ups. The stock identified as 1, G, and A (moderate overhead 
and high heat) had the highest break factor and lowest neps but 
was high in waste percentage. 
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Fig. 1—Spinning and weaving characteristics are shown here. Gi: 
ning with elaborate overhead and high heat was highest in war) 
and filling ends-down and loom stops. From this chart stoc\ 
processed on moderate overhead and high heat seems to be 
good as any of the others. 


any Eastern area fiber we had ever run. Its grade rang 
trom low-middling at 31.31 cents per pound with a min 
mum gin treatment and low heat, to a better than middlin; 
plus at 38.50 cents per pound with maximum gin trea‘ 4 
ment and high heat. The price and grades were set up by 


committee of tour experts in California. who knew nothin: \ 
about the conditions under which the cotton had bee: 

ginned. 

Conclusions . 


Thanks to the ginner, the producer gains a high grac 
which pays him up to 22% more for his cotton. Bu 
the fiber is irretrievably damaged. The mill then must pa) 
more to buy, and more to process. In our low margin o! 
profit industry, this extra cost may well mean life or deat’ 
for a marginal mill. Based on U.S.D.A. figures compile 
at Joanna, we arrived at a price index of 100 for minimu 
gin treated cotton. For the higher grade maximum g' 
worked staple, our price index came to a whopping 114° 
No industry can endure such lack of control over their ra 
materials. 


114 
| 
110 — 
108 
106 
104-4 
102 
100 
K G A J D H L 
~ J 4 \ Ww 
1.038) 1.0454 1.0664 1.1009 


Fig. 5—Based on U.S.D.A. figures the mill arrived at a pric 
index of 100% for minimum gin treated cotton. The cottons rv 
in this test were adjusted to this index and it was shown that fo 
the higher grade, maximum gin worked staple, the index came ' 
a “whopping 114°.” This chart shows all the cottons in the te* 
in relation to the 100°) index. 
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Southern Textile Association 
Hold 51st Annual Meeting June 18-20 


FONHE Southern Textile Association will hold its Slst Thursday, June 18 
annual meeting June 18-20 at the Ocean Forest Hotel, 3 3 } 
9:00 A.M.—Registration, Main Lobby. 
Myrtle Beach, S. C. The three-day meeting officially gets 

nder way at 1 p.m. Thursday, June 18, with Thursday 1:00 P.M.—Men’'s Golf Tournament, The Dunes Club. 
ternoon left open for golf and social activities. ‘Two 6:40 to 7:30 P_M. Social Hour, Ocean Forest Ballroom. 
business sessions are scheduled, one each on Friday and 7:00 P.M.—Buftet Supper, Main Dining Room. 
Saturday, June 19-20 at ‘10 a.m. Friday afternoon will 9:00 P.M.—Dancing, Main Ballroom. Music by Dean 
feature golf tournaments for both the men and the ladies. and 


For non-golfers a bingo party offering a bevy of valuable 
prizes has been x heduled at 2:30 p.m. | Friday, June 19 
A feature of the closing business session will be the 
election of officers. Following precedent, Joe N. Jenkins, 9:00 A.M.—Registration, Main Lobby. 
The Kendall Co., Pelzer, S. C., is expected to be elevated 10:00 A.M.—Opening Business Session, Ocean Forest 


‘0 the presidency to succeed Walter Vincent of Dan River Ballroom. 

Mills, Danville, Va. Vincent will assume the chairmanship 1:00 P.M.—Men’s Golf Tournament. The Dunes Club. 
{ the association’s board of governors. In this post he will Women’s Golf Tournament. The Pine Lakes 
icceed Horace Pennington of Cone Mills Corp., Gadsden, Club. 


\la. Succeeding Jenkins as first vice-president will be R. M. 

icCrary. Hart Cotton Mills, Tarboro, N. C., the associa- Age : 
| | 6:30 P.M.—Social Hour, Main Ballroom. 

on’s current second vice-president. A new second vice- ; | at 

‘wilt he to 7:00 P.M.—Charcoal Steak Supper, Main Dining Room. 
Also to be elected are four members to the association's 9:00 P.M.—Floor Show, Main Ballroom. 

ard of governors. Board members with terms expiring 10:00 P.M.—Dancing, Main Ballroom. Music by Dean 


P.M.—Bingo, Main Ballroom. 


clude M. L, Brackett, Highland Park Mfg. Co., Charlotte; Hudson and his orchestra. 
A. Crawford, Joanna (S. C.) Cotton Mills Co.; J. C. 
armer, Henderson (N: C.) Cotton Mills; and D. H. Saturday, June 20 


oberts, Lydia Cotton Mills, Clinton, S. C. | A | | i 
Advance registrations indicate an attendance in excess 7:9” A.M.—Final Registration, Main Lobby. 
{ 600. This figure includes both regular (mill men) and 10:00 A.M.— Closing Business Session, Ocean Forest Ball- 
‘sociate (suppliers) members and their wives. Following room. 
» a tentative program for the meeting: Noon—Convention adjourned. 


M. L. Brackett L. A. Crawford D. H. Roberts 
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Convention Arrangements 


Serving as chairmen of the various activities at this year's 
meeting will be W. S. Terrell, Terrell Machine Co., Char- 
lotte, golf committee; Frank P. Barrie, Universal Winding 
Co., Charlotte, bingo committee; T. I. Stafford, Clifton 
(S. C.) Mfg. Co., bingo prize committee; R. T. Stutts, 
Carolinian Mills, High Shoals, N. C., speakers committee. 


Associate Member Activities 


The associate member division will conduct its annual 
business meeting on Saturday morning, June 20 preceding 
the convention's closing business session. The suppliers: 
meeting will feature the election of officers, and if precedent 
is followed, E. Haines Gregg, A. B. Carter Inc., Gastonia, 
N. C., will be elected chairman of the division to succeed 


Charles C. Switzer KR. W. Dunn E. Haines Grey 


R. W. Dunn, Whitin Machine Works, Spartanburg, -S 
Dunn will be named chairman of the associate mem! 
council to succeed Charles C. Switzer, Keever Starch ( 
Greenville, S$. C., and the group will elect a new vice-cha 
man to succeed Gregg. Also to be elected are four n 
members to the division's council. 


Round-Up S.T.A. Activities 


What Does The Future 
Hold For Textiles 
In South Carolina? 


By FREDERICK B. DENT 


INANCIAL advisers recommend to investors an ap- 

praisal or review of their investments from time to 
time to determine whether their choice continues to be a 
good one. All of us here have one investment in common 
which I would like to re-appraise with you. We have all 
invested our working lives and perhaps the entire security 
of our families in the textile industry of South Carolina. 
One making such a major investment should expect to 
ask—Is there opportunity? 

The textile industry is composed of hundreds of rela- 
tively small units competing for the consumer's favor. No 
individual company enjoys the advantage of as much as 
5% of the entire market. This situation results in an al- 


How's the textile industry coming along in 
South Carolina? Does it offer opportunity? 
Security? What are the prospects for the 
future? These are some of the questions 
touched on by F. B. Dent, president of the 
South Carolina Textile Manufacturers As- 
sociation, in an address before the Spring 
meeting of the South Carolina Division of 
the Southern Textile Association. 


most unquenchable demand for leadership and leaders 
our textile plants and their ofhces. These leadership o; 
portunities exist at every level in the plant and progres 
through president. 

Furthermore, in South Carolina we find that there ar 
322 textile plants today. This is an increase of 27% over 
the number tn the state just ten years-ago. If we are pe 
sonally prepared to move ahead, there must be a need for 
our improved skills in this expanding South Carolina t 
tile industry. 

We might wonder whether this opportunity is stagnan' 
or is it of a changing nature in keeping with our advanc: 
national economy and society. The South Carolina tex! 
industry originally was an adjunct of the state’s agricultu 
cotton economy. It consisted solely of cotton ginning, sp: 
ning, weaving and finishing. In the 1930's we noted | 
introduction on an expanding basis of synthetic fibers u 
our spinning, weaving and finishing plants. This open 
new opportunities for those adept in handling the proc: 
ing of such fibers and blends. 

In the early post World War II era we noted the co 
struction in South Carolina of plants to produce the n¢ 
synthetic fibers. This created new textile opportunities ! 
those with skills and training in the field of textile che: 
istry. In addition, this stimulated further expansion in | 
processing segment of the industry. The postwar era a’ 
brought the woolen and worsted processing industries 
our state. Today wool is scoured, processed and finished 
South Carolina. 


Along with the growth of the producing and processt! 
segments of the textile industry we have experienced | 
expanding textile machinery manufacturing industry with 
South Carolina, During the past year a very promisi 
and stimulating new dimension has taken hold in t 
South Carolina textile industry. Textile research has co! 
into its own with the construction and dedication in Sp: 
tanburg of the largest privately operated textile research ce 
ter in the U. S.; with the dedication April 16 of the n¢ 
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the New WHITIN 


PIEDMONT 


SPINNING FRAME 
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ln the new PIEDMONT, Whitin offers you a Spinning 
Frame which is not only smart in appearance, not only 
advanced in design — but which is also foremost in 
economy of operation. There are PIEDMONT benefits 
in every phase of your spinning operation. 


PRODUCTION: Increases in front roll speed of 25 to 
30% more than overage production — and up to 15% 
more than top current levels. 


PERFORMANCE: Simple construction with “built-in” effi- 
ciencies — straight line spinning plus SUPER-DRAFT for 
quality yarn — large “control-wound” packages for 
reduced spooling costs. 


MAINTENANCE: Lowest cleaning costs possible thru 
streamlining — open construction — ball bearing assem- 
blies — unique single-spindle drive — elimination of 
cylinders and tapes. 


In every respect, the Frame of the future 
for mills with a future! 


Features 27” width, traverses up to 
12”, enclosed single spindle drive, 
simplified head end and gearing, 
new builder, integral waste removal 
and motor cooling unit. 


WHITINSVILLE 


MASSACHUSETTS 


-HARLOTTE, N. C. © GREENSBORO, N.C. © ATLANTA GA. © SPARTANBURG, S. C. © DEXTER, ME. 
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Etters, Dent, Vincent 


Principals at the Spring meeting of the South Carolina Division 
of the Southern Textile Association included W. B. (Bo) Etters 
of Reeves Brothers Inc., Spartanburg, chairman of the division; 
F. B. Dent, president of the South Carolina Textile Manufactarers 
Association; and Walter Vincent, S.T.A. president. 


U.S.D.A. Spinning Laboratory at Clemson, and the announc- 
ed building program for a new private textile machinery 
research facility at Clemson. 


With respect to opportunity, we can therefore conclude 
that it is expanding and progressing in the South Carolina 
textile industry despite the fact that the original reason 
for the industry's establishment here—cotton growing—has 
rapidly diminished in recent years. 


Security 


In investing our working lives we should inquire as to 
the security of our investment. The textile industry of 
South Carolina offers security because it is progressive, and 


_ because it serves one of mankind's three basic and continu- 


ing needs, clothing. The essentiality of the textile industry 
to our national security was re-afirmed in February by the 
Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization when it stated: 

“On this point there need be no equivocation. The O.C.D.M. 
regards the textile industry as an essential industry and considers 
it an essential part of the nation’s mobilization base . . . By any 
standards, the textile industry must obviously be regarded as es- 
sential to the national security.” 

As regards security for the individual, we find ample 
evidence in the recent twenty-third annual report of the 
South Carolina Department of Labor: 

“During the national business recession which occurred in 1957 
and the early months of 1958, South Carolina's industrial economy, 
as a whole, maintained a high degree of stability.” 

Elsewhere in his report Commissioner of Labor Ponder 
stated: 

“It is with genuine satisfaction that I am able to report to you 
that South Carolina continues to occupy frst place among all other 
industrial states in the nation with respect to reduction of man- 
hours of employment lost due to strikes. Only .0003% of the total 
man-hours worked by our nonagricultural labor force were lost 
due to strikes.” 

Security also comes with expanding job opportunities. 
There are some 10,000 more people in our South Carolina 
textile industry than in 1946, and market research people 
are predicting additional future growth. 


Wages Keep Pace 


Regarding the investment of our working lives in the 
South Carolina textile industry, we should also appraise 
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our pay. The hourly rates obtainable are certainly among tl 
highest in our state) Furthermore they are not of a seaso: 
able nature, but truly regular 52 weeks in the year, whic 
on an annual basis compares much more favorably wi 
seasonal industries which may pay more during a limit 
operation. Let us recognize that wages have advanced ov: 
72% im the South Carolina textile industry since 194 
despite severe competitive conditions. Thus, we can concluc 
that our pay is good and has a proven growth record. 

We should also evaluate the technological level of o 
investment in the South Carolina textile industry. Is it sta; 
nant Or progressive 

Despite the fact that it is perhaps the oldest industr 
the American textile industry through the genius, abili: 
and aggressiveness of its personnel has been able to increa: 
its productivity on a national average by 48% since 1947 
This technological progress is enabling the textile and a 
parel industries to deliver its products at a wholesale pri 
index 6.3% lower than in 1947, How does this compa: 
with other industries? Very favorably, for the wholesa! 
price index of all industrial products is 127.7% of th 
1947 level. Our technological progress has not only coi 
trolled inflation, but actually added value to the 194 
dollar! 


In the field of technology we find the South Carolin 
textile industry turning out almost continuously new fibers 
new fabrics, new finishes and new techniques. Technologica 
progress has also come to the assistance of the individua 
employee in a South Carolina textile plant altering his o 
her job from one formerly of brawn to one of brain, fo 
we find in today’s modern spinning and weaving mills ; 
many as 40 electrical horsepower installed per employee t 
assist the skilled workers in performing their daily tasks. 

Let us bear in mind that this textile technological progres 
has resulted from private initiative without Federal grant: 
subsidies, allowances or tax incentives which have stimu 
lated and benefit other industries in recent times. Yes, 0! 
technological progress in the South Carolina textile industr 
there can be no equivocation. | 


Working Conditions 


Lastly, in appraising the investment of our working liv: 
in the South Carolina textile industry, we should consid« 
our working conditions. 

In his recent report South Carolina Labor Commission« 
Ponder said: 


“Employers in South Carolina are law abiding citizens who tak 
a keen interest in the welfare of their employees. We are sure the 
the working conditions and employee-employer relations in Sout 
Carolina compare tavorably with those prevailing in any state | 
the union.” 

This last report notes tremendous progress in safety e! 
forts in the South Carolina textile industry with the lates 
accident frequency rate for 1957 being only 261/,% of th 
1947 level and only 40% of the current national averag 
for the textile industry. 

In the category of working conditions it is clearly ev 
dent that improvements in South Carolina's textile plants 
their machinery and techniques are increasing the calibe 
of the men and women who work there. We are all on the 
move upwards and forwards. 

Lastly of working conditions, we would observe tha! 
South Carolina textile manufacturers are interested in th« 
human dignity of those who work for them and in the 
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rancement of the human values at the places where their 


yple work. 


+ ture Prospects 


Our final question in this appraisal should relate to 
ure prospects of the South Carolina textile industry. The 
ort submitted in February by the Subcommittee of the 
S. Senate which studied the problems of the domestic 
tile industry could become a vertible “Bill of Rights” 
our industry when implemented, through which Federal 
icies harmful to us may be rectified. 

Secondly, the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization 
recently stated: 

and rayon broad-woven industry, 


almost completely in balance, and 
|. S. capacity could pose a serious mobili 


With regard to the cotton 
irements and capacity are 
ther displacement of | 
ion problem. We will watch this situation carefully.” 


Thirdly, economists tell us that better days may be ex- 
ted for the South Carolina textile industry for five 
isons: 


(1) The postwar “baby crop” 


ore textiles as they reach teen age. 


will begin consuming 


(2) Home building continues at a high level. 

(3) Industrial production continues to advance consum- 
ge more industrial textiles. 

(4) The favorable competitive price advantage of textiles 
. compared with other industries. 

(5) An increase in consumption of consumer durable 
voods is mot expected. 

Thus, we might conclude that there is a promising future 
head for the South Carolina textile industry. 


A Discussion On Spinning 


A feature of the Spring meeting of the 
South Carolina Division of the Southern 
Textile Association was a group discussion 
on current spinning practices. Acting as 
discussion leader was Alex Crawford, Jo- 
anna (S. C.) Cotton Mills Co. 


Ouestion: 1 would like to hear some comments on the 

‘w Kluttz spinning ring. 

Answer: We are running some of them and are getting 
ustactory results. We increased spindle speeds from about 
),000 to 11,900 r.p.m. 

Onestion: What size rings? 
17-inch rings running 50s. We had no break- 
1g-in period. We ran them 30 minutes and then changed 
ie travelers. Then we ran eight hours and changed the trav- 

rs. After that it was just the regular traveler change of 
very two weeks. 

Ouestion: How long have you been running the rings ? 
Approximately four months. We have them on 


Answer: 


A Niwer: 
frames. 
One ‘tion: 


Is anyone running plated travelers ? 
Answer: 


I'm running Carter Supreme travelers. 

Question: I'd like to hear some comment on octupus type 
verhead cleaners for spinning frames. What's the differ- 
nce in the frequency of cleaning ? 
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OUR POLICY OF TWO TO THREE WEEKS DELIVERY 
ON ALL ROLLER, FLYER AND SPINDLE REPAIRS, IS 


OUR GUARANTEED CUSTOMER SERVICE. 


MANUFACTURING & REPAIRING SPINNING ROLLS 


A modern plant, fine equipment, experienced 
personnel and efficient management make it 
possible for us to guarantee complete satisfac- 
tion on: 


Repairs to all types of Rolls and Spindles. 
Also, new Steel Rolls, Card Room Spindles. 
Fluted Rolls, Lifter Rods, Gears and 
Trumpets. 


OVERHAULING DRAWING A SPECIALTY 


GASTONIA ROLLER 
FLYER « SPINDLE Co. Inc. 


1212 EAST INDUSTRIAL AVENUE 
GASTONIA, N. C. 


PHONE: UNiversity 4-2691 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
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Vineent. Roberts. Liner. Etters 


In an election of officers at the Spring meeting of the South Caro. 
lina Division, D. H. Reberts of Lydia Cotton Mills, Clinton, 5S. €.. 
was named chairman of the division to succeed W. B. Eetters. 
Currently a member of the S.T.A.’s board of governors, Roberts 
has long been active in 5S.T.A. activities. Named vice-chairman of 
the division was E. L. Ramey of Inman (S. C.) Mille (not shown). 
Shown here with the new chairman are Walter Vincent, 5.T.A. 
president; R. A. Liner, Greenwood (5S. CC.) Mills, retiring vice- 
chairman; and Etters. 


Answer: It saves us a lot of manual cleaning. We saved 
least 25% of manual cleaning. 


a 
Ouestion: How often do you blow down the overhead 7 
Answer: We get around once a month. We have contin- 

uously Operating overhead cleaners behind the octupus 

cleaners. 

Ouestion; How often do you have to pick the rolls? 

Answer: Every 48 hours. 

Ouestion: Is it practical to run a high draft with vacuum 
collection system without oilless top roll set-up ? 

Answer; We have all of our frames equipped with 
vacuum collection systems. Our top draft is 20. All of our 
top rolls are oiled. 

Ouestion: How often do you have to oil them ? 

Answer: Once a week. 

Ouestion: What's the highest spindle and traveler speed 
used on 2-inch rings making 40s yarn? 

Answer: Qn 30s we re running 10,800 spindle speed, 

Answer: We run 11,000 on 32s. 

Answer: We have run 38.5s on a 2-inch ring at 11,500 
spindle speed and were pretty successful. Our normal speed 
on this count of warp is around 10,700. 

Ouestion: What's the best roll covering to be used for 
running Dacron blends ? 

Answer: We've found that Armstrong's 628 in front and 
739 in back gave the best results. 

Ounestion: What's the proper distribution in the amount 
of top roll weight ? 

Answer: We recommend 30 pounds on the front, 20 on 
the second and 20 on the third. This totals 70 pounds. We 
use spring weight top rolls. We use this on any hank rov- 
ing. 

Ouestion: What effect does vacuum scavenger systems 
have on top roll lap-ups ? 

Answer: We have about a 6-to-1 increase in lap-ups. 

Answer: We have about 3.5-to-1 increase. 

Question: Are there any comments on hard against soft 
top roll cots spinning 30s carded yarn? 

Answer: We have both and think that the soft cot runs 
best. 

Ouestion: \s that on all three lines? 

Answer: Yes. 

Ouestion: What is the buffing cycle on those soft cots ? 

Answer: About five months. 

Question: Does anybody want to comment on maximum 
spindle speeds on top drive filling spindles ? 

Answer: We run 42s yarn with a spindle speed of 11,- 
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500 on 15-inch rings. 

Ouestion: Do you get any more yarn on the bobbin wit 
a top drive? 

Answer: Yes. 

Ounestion: Do you use separators on your spinnin 
frames ? 

Answer: No. The frames are 23/4-inch gauge. We use 
twist multiple of 3.75. 

Ouestion: What success have you had in training spi 
ners in new methods necessary on new machinery ? 

Answer: We have a lot of trouble with this. We find the 
the people have got to be “sold” on the equipment and th 
method. People who are set in their ways are reluctant t 
change. 

Ouestion: Do anti-fricton top rolls in spinning cause ex 
cessive variation in the yarn numbers ? 

Answer: We find we have less variation. 

Answer: We have 136 frames running on Dixon anti 
friction top rolls and have less variation. 


A Discussion 
On Weaving & Slashing 


A second discussion heard at the Spring 
meeting of the South Carolina Division of 
the Southern Textile Association dealt with 
current practices in weaving and slashing. 
J. A. Chapman Jr., Inman (S. C.) Mills, and 
D. H. Roberts, Lydia Cotton Mills, Clinton, 
S. C., acted as discussion leaders. 


Onestion: Is there a critical point where we speak o! 
high speed slashing? By this I mean do you think there is . 
speed when gone beyond, size pick-up is lessened or there 1: 
excessive end-breakage because of speed ? 

Answer: Vd say that there isn't. At least we haven 
found it. If anything, size pic k-up increases as you increas 
speed. We haven't found an increase in ends-out. If any 
thing, the weaving is running better. 

Ouestion: Do you run 80 squares / 

Ansu eT Y es. 

Answer: We've found that size pick-up increases as 
speed increases. Our slashers are not at the maximun 
speed. We haven't found that critical point yet. I feel sur: 
there must be a point where excessive end-breaks occur. 

Answer: We found that going from the conventiona 
two-cylinder slasher for 2,000 ends of 30s yarn at about 6‘ 
yards a minute, and then going to the new high speed slash 
ers running at 100-110 yards a minute that there is an in 
crease in size pick-up, everything else being equal. 

Answer: We run nine-cylinder Cocker slashers with 
Westinghouse multi-motor drives with two Griffin size boxes 
running around 4,000 ends of 30s yarn. We played with 
the slashers up to 110-120 yards a minute. They ran okay 
at that speed, but our weaving production began to drop 
We did several things but finally went back to our slashers 
and started experimenting with them. We finally settled on 
80 yards a minute. We found that we got increased produc- 
tion in weaving because of it. The size pick-up didnt 
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of ‘Textile Softeners 


... Economical — Easy-To- Apply... 


SOROMINE AL softens 4 
‘fabrics and thread, im- Soromine AT lubri- 
proves sewing and nap- cates and softens bleached, 
ping qualities, gives fin- dyed, and printed textiles of 
ished goods a full, rich animal, cellulosic, and syn- 
hand. The lubricity it im- _ thetic fibers—including fabrics 
parts minimizes needle treated with thermoplastic or 
heating and fiber cutting. thermosetting resins. A white 
A white amphoteric soj{- amphoteric softener in creamy 
tener, with a special lubri- paste form, which does not 
cant, in smooth paste form. yellow in normal use. 


yo CS softens and lubricates cotton, viscose. 


N acetate, wool, nylon, Orlon* polyacrylic fiber, Dacron* 

“ polyester fiber, and silk in all forms, (stock, yarn, and 
fabrics of all types)— also useful with thermoplastic 
and thermosetting resins — highly resistant to yellow- 
ing — and has minimum effect on the light fastness of 
colors. A white cationic softener in smooth paste form. 


Get acquainted with the SOROMINE softeners. 
Samples and application data on request. 


*E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, inc. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF COMPANY ~- ANTARA CHEMICALS 
SALES DIVISIONS OF GENERAL ANILINE & FILM CORPORATION 


435: HUDSON STREET + NEW YORK 14, N. Y. 


SALES OFFICES: New York * Providence * Philadelphia * Charlotte * Chattanooga * Chicago 
Portland, Ore. * San Francisco * Los Angeles. IN CANADA: Chemical Developments of Canada, Lid., Montreal 


Research, to Realty 


SOROMINE, manufactured by General Aniline & Film Corp., is sold outside the United States and Canada under the trade name “‘Biandofen" by distributors al! over the world. 
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change at all but we definitely got better running warps in 
the weave room at 80 yards a minute than we did at 110 
Answer: At 110-120 yards a minute we found we were 


getting too many stuck ends. Of course, we feel that if we 


have as many as two stuck ends we're getting too many. 

Ouestion: How often do you lease up? 

Answer: At 80 yards a minute we lease up at least every 
other warp. At 110 yards a minute we lease up at least at 
every warp and more if we have many ends out. 

Ouestion: In using two size boxes, do you bring both 
sheets of wet yarn together on the same cylinder ? 

Answer: Yes. 

Ouestion: What size pick-up do you have on 80 squares ? 

Answer: We have 124% on 80 squares. 

Ouestion: Do you think you get better running work at 
1214%? 

Answer: Well, that’s what our customer holds us to. 

Ouestion: That 121/,% is what's left in the warp. Now 
how much does that amount to in the cloth ? 

Answer: Around 

Ouestion: Do you ever have any trouble with soft warps 
at 8% moisture content 

Answer: No. We did try to run 81/,% and we had trou- 
ble. We then cut it to 8%. You know good slashing de- 
pends on a good job throughout the operation. If one 
phase of the operation is bad, it can throw everything else 
off. These new slashers gave us a great deal of concern when 
we first put them in but they've done a real good job for 
us. If anything, our weave room efficiency is better now 
than it was with slower speed slashers. 

Ouestion: Do you run wooden section beams ? 

Answer: Yes. 

Ouestion: What is the general opinion of the merit of 
100% rubber rolls for slashing cotton plied and single 
warps as compared to synthetic rolls ? 

Answer: 1 find that I get more film on the outside of the 
yarn with rubber rolls than I do with synthetic rolls. 

Question: How does tension on the slasher affect cloth 
breaks? Does variation in stretch on slasher affect cloth 
breaks ? 

Answer: Yes, it does. We have an-instrument to check 
stretch from the back of the size box to the delivery roll. 
The slasher man can check the stretch at any time. We try 
to hold it to 114 to 1.8%. 

Answer: We check stretch each set. We use a multi- 
motor drive and we maintain a stretch of 1.5-2%. 

Ouestion: How can you increase the speed of a hot air 
slasher ? 

Answer: Well, the answer to that is perfectly obvious 
since it is a hot air slasher. Just run more hot air. 

Ouestion: | would like to hear the cure on slack selvages. 

Answer: Some of the things I've found that can cause 
slack selvages on 80 squares are: (1) cloth stands worn and 
jumping out of gear; (2) cloth stand blocks worn; (3) 
cloth stands not level: (4) cloth tubes worn in the ends: 
(5) whip roll and stop motion not level; and (6) temple 
rolls binding and not keeping the cloth pulled out well. 

Answer: You can also have trouble if the dog that goes 
on the worm wheel on a spring shaft gets broken. 

Answer: The cloth dofter may not be getting his job 
done right and cause slack selvages. If one side of the cloth 
tube is tighter than the other, it will cause it. 

Question: Has anyone had any experience with the new 


Hunt let-off 7 


Answer: Vve heard that it’s mighty good to reduce wavy 


cloth when weaving filament. You can get it on new Draper 
looms now, I know that. 

Ouestion: Would anyone like to comment on the use of 
loom gauges on E and X Model looms? 

Answer: We use them. 

Answer: So do we. 

Answer: We do, too. 

Ouestion: What are your speeds on E Model looms? 

Answer; We run our 40-inch E Models at 165 p.p.m. on 
SO squares. 

Onestion: Do you have a spreader? 

Answer: No. 

Answer: We ran ours 172 without a spreader. 

Answer: We run ours 166 without a spreader. 

Answer: We ran 172 with a spreader. 

Answer: We run our 40-inch E Models at 190 p.p.m 
without a spreader. 

Onestion: What kind of cloth are you running at that 
speed 4 

Answer: Light prints. 

Ouestion: Are they motor driven ? 

Answer: Yes. 

Ouestion: Do you have much trouble with friction discs 
slipping at that speed ? 

Answer: Not so tar. No more than we had at 180. 

Ouestion: Are they on the ground floor? 

Answer: No sir, they are on the third floor. 

Ouestion: How long have you had them running that 
fast 

Answer: We ran them 180 for about five years and 
they've been running 190 since 1956. 

Ouestion: What is the weight of your shuttle ? 

Answer; It's just a pure wood Southern shuttle. 

Ouestion: How long is your bobbin ? 

Answer: 83-inch bobbin. 

Ouestion: How many looms do your weavers run? 

Answer: Anywhere from 90 to 115; 90 on dobbies. 

Question: 1 would like to know the average life of dog- 
wood shuttles on E and X-2 as opposed to plastic shuttles 

Answer: Our dogwood shuttles average about six months. 
Our plastic shuttltes average about 21/, years. This is on 80 
squares running at 166 p.p.m., 8-inch bobbin, six-day oper- 
ation. 

Answer: We run four to six months on E Models. Plas- 
tic shutttles have run 18-20 months. 

Answer: On 40-inch E Model looms running broadcloths 
and piques at 172 p.p.m. with 8-inch quills we get an 
average life of about 2,000 hours. On plastic shuttles we 
get about 7,000 hours. 

Ouestion: What ts the average life of pickers on X-2 
looms using plastic shuttles? 

Answer: About ten weeks. 

Answer: On 46-inch X-2 Models running 176 with 83/4 
quill, picker life was ten weeks. We had to get away from 
that so we got another type of picker which runs longer. You 
can't afford to wear them out too quick. 

Ouestion: What are the disadvantages of changing from 
8 to 84/;-inch quills on E Models running 40s filling ? 

Answer: The most important thing is.to change the loom 
all the way. That is you have to change lays, parailels and 
get everything set up for it. If you do that you will get a 
good job on 84/4-inch quills. 

Answer: First of all, the things this gentleman just said 
are very, very important. You have to get your people to do 
a better job than they did on eight-inch quills or your sec- 
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ynds will run much higher. If you improve on your traming 
»f people you'll be all right. If you don't, it's going to hurt 
you. 

Answer: Changing the lay end plate, changing the par- 
lel so the picker stick will operate right, and proper bat- 
ery settings are all important. 

Question: In changing from a 24-inch loom beam to 26- 
nch beam heads on 40-inch E's, what difficulties would you 
ncounter, if any, as to proper warp tension when the yarn 
yn the beam is down to 150 yards? 

Answer: We didn't have any trouble on the one we 
hanged. 

Answer: Some E Models have a different type of back 
zirt which gives trouble because you have to get the let-off 
100 low. If the let-off gets out of proportion you get into 
‘rouble. 

Answer: You can turn those girts over and not mess up 


Radiation Chemistry 
In The Textile Field 


By HENRY A. RUTHERFORD 


The following non-technical description of 
activities at the North Carolina State Col- 
lege School of Textiles’ radiation laboratory 
was a feature of the Spring meeting of the 
Eastern Carolina Division of the Southern 
Textile Association. Professor Rutherford, 
who is head of the textile chemistry depart- 
ment at State College, emphasizes in his 
remarks that the program now being con- 
ducted by the laboratory is purely one of 
research. The sole purpose of the program 
is to determine whether or not there is any 
application of radiation in textiles. Find- 
ings to date are encouraging. 


T gives me a great deal of pleasure to be here and to tell 

you about one aspect of the work we have undertaken 
here at the North Carolina State College School of Textiles. 
I have been asked to give a non-technical talk related to 
the work we are doing in the field of radiation chemistry. 
People are inclined to be a little bit awed at the real mean- 
ing or impact of radiation. They take the attitude that 
nuclear physics or nuclear technology is too complicated to 
try to understand. Actually, it isn’t too complicated. Every- 


thing is made out of some fundamental particle. You re sit- 
ting on chairs made out of wood and wood was synthesized 
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the let-off. 

Ouestion: Is there any way to keep even selvage tension 
when folding a fabric with one slack selvage in the cloth 
room ? 

(No answer. ) 

Ouestion: Has anyone tried any of the electronic cloth 
inspection machines ? 

( No answer. ) 

Ouestion: Does anyone grade poplins on the point sys- 
tem? 

Answer: Yes, we do. 

Ouestion; How many poimts do you allow per 100 
yards? 

Answer: Ten majors, with four points per major. 

One tion: What defects do you count as a major? 

Answer: Jerk-backs, set marks, thin places, a lot of 


things. 


by Mother Nature from carbon dioxide and water in the 
air. It is made out of particles or atoms that are made out 
of, in the case of wood, material taken by nature from the 
air and ground. The material was synthesized, or built up. 

Now an atom has several principal parts: (1) the nu- 
cleus, the part that accounts for the atom’s weight; and 
(2) the electron, negative electrical charges which orbit 
around the nucleus and have very little weight. The 
nucleus is composed of two particles, protons and neutrons. 
The protons have positive electrical charges, The neutrons 
have no charge. 

What an element is depends on how many protons and 
how many neutrons there are in the nucleus. Since this 
nucleus constitutes the mass then the heavier elements are 
those that have more protons and neutrons in the middle. 
Take iron and aluminum for example. You know that a 
piece of iron and aluminum of the same size have different 
weights. The aluminum is a lot lighter since it has fewer 
neutrons and protons in its nucleus. 

In an ordinary element the members of the atom consti- 
tute a very happy family. Nobody is too crowded in the 
nucleus and so it is just a normal material. However, if 
by some artifical means we put something else into that 
element, specifically a neutron, we upset this happy family 
and things begin to happen. 

If you put another neutron in the atom of Uranium 235 
the atom just wont tolerate the stranger. It splits right 
down the middle and flys to pieces. This happens with the 
elimination of two fragments and the creation of two new 
elements. Each of these new elements represents approxi- 
mately half of the original nucleus. The neutrons and pro- 
tons go along with the split parts. So, if we start with 
Uranium 235 one of the new. elements might be barium 
and the other krypton. This is what happens in an atomic 
bomb. 

Thus, man can artificially produce radioactive material. 
We do it by putting neutrons into the nuclei of perfectly 
normal and happy atoms. Now not all of these atoms will 
just split down the middle when you throw in a neutron. 
Some of them get reasonably unhappy and they just fuss 
and raise the dickens about it. They throw off a small 
amount of heat and radiation. That indicates a gamma ray, 
which is not too far removed from an x-ray. It is even more 
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penetrating than an X-ray, however. Because they are this 
way they can cause some rather unusual changes in matter. 


It is possible to control the rate at which some of the 
elements split and thus to control the liberation of heat. The 
heat is then used to make steam to run a steam turbine 
which generates electricity. These atomic power plants are 
virtually the same as an atomic bomb except the rate at 
which these atoms fission, as it ts called, is controlled. A 
result of the use of this materrial is the production of 
highly radioactive ashes. Provisions for using or disposing 
of these ashes has been and still is a very serious problem. 
At present these ashes are sealed in concrete and lead and 
dropped in the Pacific Ocean. This is not a very good answer 
to the problem. The government is sponsoring research to 
find ways in which industry could put these ashes to good 
use. 

Here at the school we have a fairly sizeable contract with 
the U. S. Atomic Energy Commission. The contract ts co- 
sponsored by four textile companies—Cone, Stevens, Bur- 
lington and Reeves Brothers. Our job is to find out whether 
or not there is any use in the textile industry for these 
radioactive products. What can we do with radiation to 
modify our textile materials to make them better? This has 
got nothing to do with making power or to furnish elec- 
tricity to a textile mill. This work is devoted to the appli- 
cation of radiation to the field of textiles. 

How do we use radiation? Well, we can cause some 
rather remarkable changes to take place in matter with 
radiation. For instance, if you take a water solution of the 
chemical called acrylonitrile, the chemical out of which 
Orlon is made, and put it inside a gamma cell for about 
15 minutes, the chemical undergoes polymerization and, in 
effect, Orlon is made. It ts in a non-fibrous form. No other 
chemicals are added. Radiation does the job. 


Now, many materials will undergo changes like this 
one. If you put a piece of cotton in the gamma cell it de- 
teriorates rapidly. In about eight hours there's no cotton 
left. But, fortunately, to make changes that you might want 
you don't have to leave it in there for eight hours. 


We have added the water solution of acrylonitrile to cot- 
ton fabric and put the whole thing in the gamma cell. The 
same changes occur except that the changes take place inside 
the cotton fiber so that there is deposited in the cotton fiber 
around 8 to 10% Orlon. We suspect that this cotton fabric 


Stevens, Gilbert, Hughes, Rogers 


Newly-elected officers of the Eastern Carolina Divisien of the South- 
ern Textile Association include T. B. Stevens, Erwin Mills, Erwin, 
N. C.. chairman: J. R. Gilbert, Hart Cotton Mills, Tarboro, N. C., 
vice-chairman: J. P. Haghes, Cone Mills Corp., Hillsboro, N. C., 
secretary-treasurer; and W. Ray Rogers, Holt-Williamson Mfg. Co., 
Fayetteville, N. C.. member of the executive committee. 
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will be highly weather resistant. We know that it is mildew 
resistant. 

We also know that we can do this chemically, easier and 
cheaper but not as well. If you do it chemically you wind 
up with a fabric which is harsh, brown and tender. The. 
radiation method leaves the fabric (with about 20% Orlon 
added) only slightly harsher and it has lost no strength. 
We are not claiming that this is a great and wonderful 
discovery. Nobody would want to do this anyhow because 
the acrylonitrile is hazardous, If it gets 3% in error it will 
blow up. It will poison you. It is hard to handle. We don’t 
have a radition source where you can make a large piece of 
it. But the principle has been established that you can, by 
means of radiation, do things to textile fibers to make them 
more useful. 

We have high hopes of very shortly putting a poly- 
ethylene film on a sample of cotton. Polyethylene is one of 
the most water-resistant materials there is. If we can put 
polyethylene in cotton, we think that we might have a very 
remarkable cotton. You may be able to have a cotton rain 
coat that won't leak. 

The purpose of this research work is entirely exploratory. 
Our job ts to find out whether or not there is any applica- 
tion of radiation in textiles. If there is, then it is up to all 
of us to develop it. Our research program is not aimed to- 
ward anything practical whatsoever. It doesn’t bother us 
particularly that our sample fabrics are small in size, even 
though we would like to have them a little larger. We are 
not trying to be practical. We just want to know if this 
stuff has a place in textiles. 


A Discussion 
On Weaving & Slashing 


In addition to the remarks of Professor 
Rutherford, the Spring meeting of the 
Eastern Carolina Division featured a dis- 
cussion on timely topics in weaving and 
slashing. Leading the discussion was R. B. 
Cooke, Erwin Mills Inc., Durham, N. C. 


Ouestion: Our first question is about the use of chrome- 
plated box fronts. Can the regular box front be plated? 

Answer: We have run just a few. We had our regular 
box fronts plated. 

Answer: We have a box front with just a partial piece 
of plated leather on it. I'd much rather have leather all 
the way. This is on a heavy, wide loom. 

Answer: We have been experimenting with this leather 
cover all the way on the front binder. Some of our loom- 
fixers like it and some of them don’t. Some of them think 
that it causes broken filling and some of them think you 
get good results from it. This is on Draper L Model looms. 

Answer: Anytime you run leather all the way on the 
right hand box front it requires a lot of attention. | am 
sure it 1s better on the life of the shuttle and the condition 
of the front wall of the shuttle but the least little rough- 
ness in the leather will cause the filling to hang or make 
kinks or jerk-ins. It also could break the filling. I have 
seen leather box fronts get a row on them that gets almost 
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sharp as a knife. When the filling gets in there it ts 
easily. But leather covering all the way down the box 
it 1S better on the life of the shuttle. It certainly must 
looked after often. The edges of the leather in the 
ford slot must be kept smoothed off. You have less 
ng hanging with a short piece of leather on the box 
rt. 

uestion: When you say it is better on the shuttle, do 
mean that you can box the shuttle better ? 

4ncwer: Yes. 1 think so. It's easier to box for awhile 
way. When the leather wears some, boxing the shuttle 
sires more attention. The metal box front is not as 
eptible to atmospheric change as leather. 

Question: Does anyone use any special kind of oil on 
tronts 

4nswer: We use a shuttle dressing that has some sort 
leather oil im it. 

Answer: We used about a dozen plated box fronts and 
y worked all right for us. However, we don't feel the 

st of it ts justified. 

Ouestion: What type shuttles do you run? 

Answer: We're trying several types. We have tried the 


slastic shuttles but most of ours are fiber side shuttles. 


Question: How much does it cost to get these fronts 


nlated 7 


Answer: About $2.29 for plating only. 

Ouestion: What type looms are you talking about ? 
Answer: Broad sheeting looms. 

Ouestion: How long 1s the plating supposed to last ? 
Answer: I think it’s. supposed to last from five to eight 


Ouestion: What is your system for cloth inspection at 
the loom ? 

Answer: There have been a lot of systems used by mill 
overseers and supervisors to improve the quality of their 
cloth. We even go so far as to stop off the loom and roll 
the cloth back to see if there are any bad places. 

Answer: We have to be very careful about putting shift 
markers in the cloth because we make loom finished fabrics. 
The weaver is still held responsible for the cloth. We 
don't have cloth inspectors other than the assistant over- 
seer, weaver and loomfixer. 

Answer: We have the weaver initial the cloth. 

Ouestion: What ts the best method to impress a weaver 
who is making excessive seconds to be more careful? 
Should you show the weavers the seconds report and talk 
with them about it or is it more eftective to go to a certain 
loom and roll back the cloth for 10 or 15 yards and con- 
front the weaver with the type of cloth he is making 
right at the time? 

Answer: We post seconds and efficiency each week along- 
side the weavers name. I think this creates interest in it. 
We also have cloth sent back from the cloth room and 
show it to the weaver and loomfixer. 

Question: \s this better than inspecting right on the loom ? 

Answer: Well I don’t know for sure. We get a seconds 
ticket back from the cloth room as soon as the inspector 
finds a bad roll of cloth. 

Answer: How many of you have had the experience of 
going down the alley and stopping off a loom and rolling 
back cloth? The weaver will come over and ask you what 
you are looking for every time. If you have a systematic 


MEMBER AMERICAN GEAR MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
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add YEARS your GEARS! 


Now you can have heat-treated steel gears giving 
FOUR TIMES more life than similar cears which are 
untreated or poorly treated. 


The new completely scientific heat-treating in- 
stallation shown here, assures uniformly hardened 
gears up to 17” diameter by 6” face. The gear is 
rotated in electronically controlled radiant heat, 
thus providing 100‘: uniformity of treatment from 
gear to gear as well as from tooth to tooth. Only 
the web and bore remain soft, insuring a minimum 
of distortion. 


Get information or quotation about the Ferguson 
Gear process that will save you trouble, time and 
money. Contact your nearest Ferguson Sales En- 
gineer, or write direct to Ferguson Gear Company, 
511 Airline Avenue, Gastonia, N. C. 


FERGUSON GEAR COMPANY 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA e¢ TEL. UN4-2626 


32462) 

TEL CEDAR 2-4198 

5040. PO. BOX 486 

MARVEY ©. BLACK TE: ADams 69479 2521 
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FLASH! 


can prove to you 


BLUE STREAK 


meaning 


FOR YOU 


Proven Part 


Mill, using BLue Streak HatrRon CHECK STRAPS ex- 
clusively for one year, reports their strap cost less than 
in any previous year — even though they increased the 
speed of their looms during the one-year period! That's 
because BLUE STREAK HAIRON CHECK STRAPS are cut 
from Foreign Hatron Leather which has been thor- 
oughly tested and mill proven. 


ALSO IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT ON: 


ABCO 
VELVET 


Binder and Front Box Plate Leathers 
Binder and Front Box Plate Leathers 
All Types and Shapes of Loom Leathers 


Any of our representatives will be happy to call on you— 
write or phone: 


ERNEST D. KEY, SR....... 
President 

ERNEST D. KEY, JR........ 
Executive Vice-President 

JULIAN’S. HARRIS .. 
Vice-President 

EDWARD H. BRANCH 
Secretary 

ALLAN D. SCOTT . 


..510 Whitehall St., $.W., Atlanta, Ga. 
Telephone—MUrray 8-1483 


Telephone 2121 

232 Altondale Ave., Charlotte 7, N. C. 
Telephone—Edison 23055 

1508 Poincianna St., Huntsville, Ala. 
Telephone—Jefterson 4-6204 

. R.F.D. 22, Box 506, Selma, Ala. 
Telephone—Trinity 44118 

.. .705 Forrest Ave., East Point, Ga. 
Telephone—Poplar 1-678) 

2075 Dellwood Dr., N. W., Atlanta, Ga. 
Telephone—Trinity 2-4083 


CHARLES R. DAVIS...... 


JAMES D. ELLINGTON, JR. 


ATLANTA BELTING COMPANY 


508-510 Whitehall Street, $. W. 


a Atlanta 3, Georgia 
Telephones MUrray 8-1483-4-5 


Manufacturers of Leather Belting & Textile Strapping 


...Monticello, Ga. 


way of doing this, I think the weaver will give you a bett ., 


grade of cloth. He will know that you are coming arou 
and roll the cloth down. That's the point I'm trying 
get over. 

Answer: 1 think it’s more effective to inspect right 
the weaver's alley. We put a flag up on the looms ti 
have made defects. The weavers inspect the cloth on ti 


loom several times a shift. They check each end of ¢ . 


roll of cloth to tell if it is jerking in filling. If the wea 
comes in and finds a roll of cloth that has been jerk: 
in filling all during the shift that just went off we h. 
the cloth doffed and put on the inspection table. N: 
day we show it to the weaver that made it. 

Answer: We have the cloth room make a report on es 
roll of cloth that comes to the cloth room. If the roll! 
a second a ticket is made out on the cloth. This record 
kept for a week and you can tell what that particular wea. 
is weak in. When you go to that set of looms you hay 


pretty good idea what you're going to find before you ge’ 
there. You can work on that weaver to try to teach hin 
and correct his weaknesses. We try to be sure that th. 


weaver and the fixer are working together. 


Ouestion: When you show the cloth to a weaver, 


you have someone tend the looms while the weaver s gone ’ 
Answer: We have an inspection table in the weave room 


and the weaver isn’t gone more than five or ten minutes 
the most. 
Ouestion: Where there is no specialized maintenan 
program, what method of loom upkeep do you have? 
Question: What do you mean by specialized loomffxin 


-~ 


Answer: Well, it means where you have one man to keep 
up all the pick motions, another to keep up all the shuttles, 


and so forth. 


Answer: When the warp is out the loomfixers go ove! 


the loom according to a check list we made out. The loo: 
fixer then turns in this ticket to his supervisor The sup 


visor goes back and checks the loom to see that everything 


has been taken care of properly. 

Ouestion: How long do your warps run? 

Answer: About six or seven weeks. This means the lo 
is thoroughly checked every six or seven weeks. 

Question: What do your fixers do during the warp : 
time 7 

Answer: They go over all the leather, the rocker sha 
ing, rocker boxes, protection rod, and so forth. The lo 
is checked from bottom to top according to the check | 
Now, everything does not have to be fixed. In fact, m 
things are okay and nothing is done to them. But 
idea is to catch things before they break or someth: 
happens to them. 

Question: How much down-time do you have when ' 
warp Is out 

Answer: It depends on how much overhaul work ne« 
to be done. Down-time is about an hour or more bef: 
the loom is ready for the tying machine. The loom th 
waits for the tying-in machine. 

Answer: When the warp is out we go over the loom 4: 
tighten the bolts and do anything that needs to be doi 
In addition, we have our loomfixers go over one loom f 
week completely. The fixer checks the loom all over f rc 
top to bottom and fixes anything that may need it. We a! 
check over the binders and box fronts and so forth on 
per week. We save a lot of flags and supply parts by gow 
over the loom when the warp is out. 
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ist ideas in 


Koppers dyes are right for every fiber 


ity Color in modern living is of utmost importance. tensified research programs, Koppers dyes have attained 
ichieve consumer-pleasing shades of vibrant, long- excellent processing characteristics for good build-up, 
Ng color—regardless of individual fiber character- even exhaustion and outstanding leveling properties. 
count on dependable Koppers dyes. Whatever your dyeing problem, contact your Koppers 
rom a wide range, you can select the quality dye that representative. Our technical service and laboratory 
Meet the most stringent requirements. Through in- facilities are always available. /MA 6408 


KOPPERS COMPANY, INC. cHEMICALS AND DYESTUFFS DIVISION 


Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania 
(FORMERLY AMERICAN ANILINE PRODUCTS) PLANT: Lock Haven, Pa. 


BRANCHES: Providence, R. |. + Philadelphia, Pa. + Paterson, N. J. + Chicago, Ill. « Charlotte, N. C 
Columbus, Ga. - Los Angeles, Calif 


+ Chattanooga, Tenn 


IN CANADA: Dominion Anilines & Chemicals. 


Ltd., Toronto, Canada Montreal, Canada 
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“Every effort we put into the 
SAVINGS BOND PROGRAM 


will be richly rewarded...” 


a statement by Julian B. Baird, Under Secretary of the Treasury 


“America’s great productivity has been made possible way of life. The right to build up personal savings a 
by the willingness of Americans to save a part of their to choose individually our savings objectives is one ‘ 
incomes for investment in productive enterprises. The our cherished freedoms. 

Payroll Savings Plan of the Savings Bond Program im- “I am convinced that every bit of effort we put int 
plants and helps to sustain the habit of regular savings, Savings Bond promotion as part of a broad thrift pla 
and this benefits our whole economy as well as each will be richly rewarded in the contribution we shall b 


individual saver. making to the strength and security of our country 1 


“We need savings as a continued affirmation of our this critical period.” 


THE U.S. GOVERNMENT DOES NOT PAY FOR THIS ADVERTISEMENT. THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT THANKS, FOR THEIR PATRIOTISM, 
THE ADVERTISING COUNCIL AND THE DONOR BELOW 
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A.C.M.|. hears of 


e modern ginning and cotton quality 


e@ end-use selection of cotton 
e U.8.D. A. spinning lab plans 


R* ENT mill tests have shown that certain ginning 


d weaving costs 21 


practices are increasing direct textile mill spinning 
» cents per pound of cloth according 
statements made by John E. Ross of the U.S.D.A. Agri- 
ltural Marketing Service, Stoneville, Miss., at the April 
16, Open House held by the American Cotton Manu- 
.cturer's Institute at Clemson, S. C. He said this was the 
ise when “‘overdrying is used in conjunction with elaborate 
wverhead seed cotton cleaning and two lint cleaners.’ 

Ross drew his conclusions from the results of mill scale 
inning and weaving tests conducted at Joanna (S. C.) 


~ 


Cotton Mills. (See page 3 of this issue for details.) The 
‘ests were supervised by the U.S.D.A. in co-operation with 
\.C.M.I., The National Cotton Council and the Institute 
Textile Technology. 

‘The most important quality measurement in the test in 
ndicating processing performance, Ross pointed out, was 
he proportion of fibers shorter than '/j-inch in lint cotton. 
Approximately 64% of the variation in ends-down in spin- 
ning 30s yarn and 86% in spinning (Os yarn was account- 
d for by variation in the proportion of short fibers. On 
the average, an increase of 1% in short fibers was associated 
vith an increase of 13 ends-down in spinning 30s yarn and 


t about 60 tn spinning 40s.” 


Short Fiber Varies With Moisture 


iZ 7 


nort fibers was associated with variation in lint mousture 


Ross said the test found that of the variation in 
ontent at the time of ginning. He added, ‘Overhead clean- 
ng machinery had no significant effect on the amount of 
hort fibers in the ginned lint but again the latent effect 
{ this equipment was shown by a highly significant in- 
rease in short fibers in the cotton at subsequent processing 
Ages, 

The test also showed that the lots of cotton subjected 
Oo the most extreme drying and cleaning conditions 
ielded the highest ends-down and the weakest yarns 
ind also had the highest number of loom stops, Ross 
aid. Outlining the crux of the problem, Ross pointed out 
hat “Current ginning practices, which have a tendency to 
mprove the grade of the cotton and therefore its market 
alue, may have an adverse effect on spinnability. In fact, 
n this particular test the lowest grade cotton had the 
ughest degree of spinnability as measured in terms of 
abor costs involved in spinning and weaving and in the 
value of the finished cloth.”’ 


Lost Markets 


Ross concluded, "I believe that, basically, the producer, 
the ginner, the merchant, the mill and the consumer all 
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have one vital interest in cotton——that of producing, main- 
taining and utilizing those qualities which make it the 
outstanding fiber that it is. Therefore, true cotton quality 
the 
United, the industry can solve its problems in a manner 
that will be of mutual benefit to all concerned. Divided, 


we will see an increased use of substitutes: and experience 


is necessary to economic welfare of all concerned. 


has taught that a market once lost is one that is hardly 
ever regained.” 

]. Winston Neely, vice-president and director of plant 
breeding, Coker s Pedigreed Seed Co.. Hartsville. S. C.. 
told the group, “The progress that has been made by cotton 
breeders in developing better varieties has truly been phe- 
nomenal.’’ Varieties with marked improvements have been 
developed. The boll weevil threat was met by “develop- 
ing high yielding varieties that matured early and not only 
escaped complete devastation but also produced high 
yields,” he said. “Later Fusarium Wilt became prevalent in 
many parts of the Cotton Belt and made production un- 
profitable, if not impossible, in large areas.’ Plant breeders 
met the challenge by dev eloping wilt-tolerant varieties that 
produced profitable yields on soils highly infested with 
the wilt organism. 

Neely pointed out that the breeders later found how 
to identify those strains that are best suited for machine 
harvesting. “Our present day varieties of cotton are the 
results of well-planned, carefully conducted procedures,” 
he said. “Cotton breeders use plants and breeding and test- 
ing techniques in much the same manner that a construc- 
tion engineer uses his materials and methods. There are 
five steps in the cotton breeder's program: (1) obtaining 
stocks; (2) isolating lines; (3) testing strains; (4) increas- 


As a rule, Open House time by the Ameri- 
can Cotton Manufacturer's Institute means 
that a lot of important questions will be 
answered and significant information dis- 
tributed by various well-qualified speakers. 
The April 15-16 meeting at Clemson, S. C., 
proved to be no exception as topics up for 
discussion included results of mill scale 
spinning and weaving tests of gin-damaged 
cotton, new cotton variety breeding, fiber 
testing instrument developments, progress 
on cotton calibration standards, and ac- 
tivities at the U.S.D.A.’s new pilot spinning 
plant at the School of Textiles, Clemson 
College. 
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Mill men attending the Amer- 
ican Cotton Manufacturers In- 
stitute’s Open House were wel- 
comed by A.C.M.1. President 


James A. Chapman. 


ing seed stocks; and (5) distributing planting seed to certi- 
hed seed growers or farmers.” 

The breeder conducts an increase program designed to 
provide seed a new and improved variety for release 
as soon as its superiority to older strains has been establish- 
ed. Neely said Coker’s increase program follows this 
schedule: 


.... 2,500 plant-to-row progenies 
Year 3. L/5-acre block of 50 strains 
....2-acre blocks of 20 strains 
Year 5. Gres fe 30-acre blocks of 10 strains 
Year 6 ............... 150-acte blocks of 2 strains 
Year 7 1,500 acres of 1 strain 
Year 9 .......... sell to certihed growers or farmers 


The process is a continuous one and in any given year all 
nine stages of seed increase are in progress. 

Neely summarized his remarks on progess in seed 
provement saying the breeders were proud of this progress 
but ‘we are not satisfied with our accomplishments. There 
are many challenges for us to expend every effort possible 
to develop varieties that possess still better fiber qualities 
and mill performance. We accept these challenges and we 
solicit your aid in understanding the problem and in plan- 
ning and executing our programs designed to solve them.” 


Instrument Deviopment 


In a paper on ‘Progress Of Instrumentation For Selecting 
Cotton For Specific End-Uses,’’ Earl E. Berkley, director, 
Anderson, Clayton Co., Memphis, Tenn., fiber and spinning 
laboratory, said, “The first step in the development of an 
instrument for a fiber test is to determine the relationships 
of the fiber property to the use-value of the cotton.” Re- 
lationships that have been established in cotton laboratories 
on which selection is now made are: color, fiber length and 
distribution, fiber fineness and maturity, fiber strength, 
fluorescence, and moisture content. 

“The leaf trash and preparation of the sample used 
designating classer’s grades have been used for centuries,” 
Berkley said, ‘but they are now of little value because of 
the changes in growing, harvesting and ginning cotton. Two 
factors—grade and staple—still play a large role in the 
governmental loan prices and, therefore, must be used in 
selling cotton to mills. Other than the percentage of mill 
waste to be gabe classer’'s grade shows little, if any, 
relations| lo use-value.” 


Instruments ase by Berkley as having been most useful 


in selecting cottons are: (1) a blender for preparing sample 
for tests; (2) the fiber fineness instruments, such as th 
Micronaire; (3) the Pressley strength tester; (4) the Sute: 
Webb sorter; (5) the Nickerson-Hunter cotton colorimete: 
(6) the ultraviolet light, or so-called “black light”; (7) th 
Shirley Analyser for determining the percentage of wast: 
(8) the moisture meter; (9) the Nepotometer developed « 
North Carolina State College; and (10) the Cohesion test: 
developed at West Point (Ga.) Mfg. Co. 


Automatic Micronaire 


Berkley described an automatic Micronaire dev eloped b 
his company. The current model is a prototype, “but 
production model will be ready for routine testing withi; 
six months,’ he said. The device “automatically weighs th 
sample, adjusts the volume of the test chamber to the weigh 
Micronaires the cotton, and prints the fineness reading o 
a card. It can also be designed to use the electrical signs 
to punch the reading in an I.B.M. card. This instrumer 
has the advantage of doing most of the work, thus redu 
ing the labor costs, speeding up the number of sampk 
that can be tested in a given work day, and avoiding poo: 
handwriting that cannot be correctly read."’ Berkley sai 
the estimated time required to test one sample is approx: 

mately five seconds as compared with 24 seconds for th 
present testing procedure (two operators). 


Fungi on cotton is found by using an ultraviolet light o: 
black light. Berkley said this method is being used exte: 
sively in fabric testing and, to some extent, in fiber testing 
“Rapid drying of cotton at high temperatures also chang: 
the fluorescence to a bright yellow,” he pointed out. ‘Th 
presence of oil ori the cotton will give a blue fluorescence 
the presence of chlorophyll stains from the leaves an 
stems will give a red-rust fluorescence; and micro-organisn 
growing on so-called ‘honeydew’ will give a peppery whit 
fluorescence.'’ Berkley reported there are widely varyin, 
degrees of dullness in the fluorescence of cotton. Clea 
undamaged cotton gives a characteristic purple halo und: 
the ultraviolet light which is indicative of high quality 
undamaged fiber. 

The West Point yarn imperfection tester also plays 
role in cotton evaluation tests, according to Berkley. “T! 
most pronounced defect in fiber appearance is caused | 
the changes in ginning practices which leave fine particl< 
of the motes and seedcoats known as pin trash in th 
cotton,’ he said. “These particles of motes and bits of seed 
coats are the result of fast-running saws, tight seed rol! 
in the gin, and the use of saw-type cleaners.” The partick 
are held fast in the yarn by fibers which are attached. The 
can't be removed from raw cotton by any cleaning treat 
ment in processing. Very few of them are thrown free o 
the yarn by the centrifugal force in winding. Berkley ind: 
cated that “75% or more of the so-called >in trash foun 
in yarns made from middling and better grades of cotto: 
are these seedcoat fragments. Any instrument that. would 
count these black specks, separate from the neps, would bi 
a big asset in checking the gin damage other than that 
caused by heat and fiber breakage.” 

Changes in raw material evaluations in an industry 4» 
extensive and as old as the cotton industry are both laboriou: 
and expensive, Berkley pointed out. “Precedent and ari 
are long established and the successful people in the 
dustry have, for the most part, come up under the system 
of using grade and staple for quality evaluations and fo: 
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ill settings.’ The problem of educating people to the 
ed and uses of new testing instruments is long and 
dious. “On the other hand,” he said, “the delays in 
informing to the new technical developments in any in- 
istry frequently are expensive. Those who adopt new im- 
oved methods and use them correctly frequently gain a 
argin of profit difficult for the laggards to overcome.’ 


otton Calibration Standards 


In a paper on ‘Progress Report Of The International 
otton Calibration Standards Program,’ William H. Forten- 
erry, Standards and Testing Branch of the Cotton Di- 
‘sion of U.S.D.A., said while fiber test methods are 
ientific in principle, “in actual practice the instrument 
easurements are subject to a certain amount of human or 
perator variability.’ It has been necessary to use check or 
‘andard cottons to make sure that tests made on difterent 
struments by different technicians will be reported. on 
ne same level. A number of standard cottons have emerged 
ut none is accepted universally. “As a result,’ Fortenberry 
oted, ‘different laboratories were obtaining results on 
-arious levels, depending on which check or standard cotton 
vas used to calibrate their instruments. 

As a result of these conditions the International Cotton 
Calibration Standards Program was initiated. The object 
; to provide a universal standard level. A secondary ob- 
jective is to provide data as a basis for establishing practical 
‘olerances for routine test results.”’ 


Calibration Cottons 


The initial program called for the selection and prepara- 


tion of three bales of the American upland type to be used 
is standard calibration cotton,’ Fortenberry indicated. The 
bales selected—A, B and C—respectively represent low 
iber strength and high Micronaire value; average fiber 
trength and average Micronaire value; and high fiber 
trength and low Micronaire value. Each of the bales was 
olended and processed to obtain sample uniformity in the 
‘ollowing manner. 

(1) Remove bale bands and allow bale to expand. 

(2) Divide bale into 16 piles of equal quantities, with 
ach layer removed making part of each of the 16 piles. 

(3) Open each pile by hand and allow to condition for 
ne day. 

(4) Process each pile into a 12-ounce breaker lap. 

(5) Feed every fourth breaker lap to picker (four 
‘oublings) and produce 16 11-ounce laps (second picking). 

(6) Feed every fourth finisher lap to picker (four 
‘oublings) and produce 16 11-ounce laps (third picking). 

(7) Feed each picker lap (third picking) to card to 
roduce 40 grains of card web at the following rates of 
arding: (a) 1214 pounds per hour for calibration cottons 
*-inch and shorter in staple length; (b) 91/4, pounds per 
‘our for calibration cottons 34-inch through 14-inch in 
taple length; (c) 6 pounds per hour for calibration 
otton 1,%;-inch through 114-inch in staple length; (d) 
‘4 pounds per hour for calibration cotton 1,%,-inch and 
onger in staple length. 

(8) Do not piece up web to calender rolls. 

(9) Allow card web to accumulate between doffer comb 
‘nd calender rolls. 
_ (10) Remove card web as it accumulates and place into 
‘arge, Clean canvas bag. 
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(11) Cotton packaged into 1/,-pound packages and label- 
ed ready for distribution. 


Test Values 


Standard test values for the three original bales of cotton 
are: 


Fiber bundle strength 


Cotton Micronaire (Pressley O Gauge) 
Strength 
Reading Wt. Ratio 1,000 p.s.i. 
A—Average 5.5 6.72 72,500 
B Average 1.6 7.46 80.500 
C— Average 3.4 8.58 92,600 


Check test No. 1 on the calibrated laboratory instru- 
ments was run in july 1957. The results of Micronaire 
tests showed that approximately 77% of the reporting lab- 
oratories were within the acceptable limits. Of the 74 
laboratories involved, 44.7% reported results identical to 
the established standard value. The fiber strength test re- 
sults showed approximately 17% of the 59 reporting lab- 
oratories obtained test results identical to the standard 
value. Some 63% were within the acceptable limit of plus 
or minus 1,000 to 2,000 pounds of the standard value. This 
made a total of 80% of the laboratories maintaining an 
acceptable level of testing. 

A second check test, reported in January 1958, showed 
that of 111 laboratories, 81% were within the acceptable 
limits for Micronaire. Identical results to the standard 
sample were reported by 46% of the laboratories. Approxi- 
mately 82% of the laboratories reported within the accept- 
able limits for fiber strength tests. 

A third check test with 164 laboratories participating 
showed approximately 85% within the acceptable limits 
for Micronaire. Identical results to the standard value were 
reported by 35% of the participants..Of 115 laboratories 
reporting on fiber strength, approximately 74% were within 
limits. Some 26% were outside the limits with most of 
them on the high side of the frequency distribution. 


Fourth Check Test 


In the fourth check test two samples were used instead 
of one as in the previous three tests. Participants of fiber 
laboratories in check test No. 4 increased significantly as 
compared to check test No. 3,” Fortenberry said. “A total 
of 187 laboratories sent in results for Micronaire tests on 
check test No. 4 as compared to 164 laboratories participat- 


E. W. S. Calkins, UU. 5S. Rubber Co.. was chairman of the first 
technical session. Speakers on the program were (left to right) 
J. Winston Neely, Coker’s Pedigreed Seed Co.; Calkins; George 
Pfeiffenberger, Plains Cotton Growers Inc.; Dr. Earl E. Berkley, 
Anderson, Clayton & Co.; and John G. Gaw, Waverly Mills. 


SS 


ing in check test No. 3. Fiber strength results were re- 
ceived from 138 laboratories for check test No. 4 as com- 
pared to 115 laboratories for check test No. 3."" he added. 


The deviations in the Micronaire results,’ Fortenberry 
said, ‘were within acceptable limits for approximately 83% 
of the laboratories reporting tor sample No. | and 62% 
For the 
other results of check test No. 4, Fortenberry pointed out 


ot the laboratories reporting for sample No. 2. 


that the deviations in the strength results were within 


~ 


730, of the laboratories 
reporting for sample No. 1 and 67% of the laboratories 
reporting for sample No. 2. He said experience had shown 


the deviation from the standard value for strength should 


acceptable limits for approximately 


not exceed plus or minus 0.2 strength-weight ratio, for a 
properly calibrated testing procedure. 

Commenting on check test No. 4’s results, Fortenberry 
noted that the percentage of laboratories reporting results 
within acceptable limits was lower for both the Micronaire 
and Pressley tests on sample No. 2 than it was for sample 
No. 1. This indicates that perhaps the material selected 
for sample No. 2 was not very uniform. Additional pre- 
cautions are contemplated to insure more uniform material 
is used in future check test samples. 


Spinning Pilot Plant 


Samuel T. Burley of the Marketing Research Division of 
the Agricultural Marketing Service described the “New 
Pilot Plant And Work Planned For This Facility.” The 
pilot plant, located in Sirrine Hall at Clemson College, was 
formally dedicated with brief ceremonies following the 


THE OLD COOTS—Cotton’s Original Old Technologist’s 
Society, the COOTS, got together for a few minutes at the 
A.C.M.1..s Open House. They have been in fiber testing 
since vou could buy a good car for $500 and a gallon of 
prohibition liquor for $4.00 (and they still maintain that 
this was all you needed in those days). 

» Membership in the fun and social organization is limited 
to those persons having 25 years or more continuous work 
in cotton fiber research. The society currently has about 25 
members. The president of the society is Dr. R. W. Webb, 
U.S.D.A. Burt Johnson, National Cotton Council, is the sec- 
retary and George Pfeiffenberger, Plains Cotton Growers 
Inc., is the treasurer. The Coots are planning to organize 
a ladies’ auxiliary known as “The Cooties.” 

Coots shown here are (standing, left to right) E. W. 5. 
Calkins, U. 8S. Rubber Co.; W. S. Smith, West Point Mfg. 
Co.: John Wiginton, A.C.M.1.; William J. Martin, LU. 8S. Ex- 
tension Service: (seated, left to right) W. R. Marsden, Bibb 
Mfg. Co.; Earl E. Berkley, Anderson, Clayton Co.; Mr. 
Pfeiffenberger;: and A. J. Johnson, Lummus Cotton Gin Co. 
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Open House. Burley pointed out that the need for a pilo 
spinning laboratory has been discussed by a number o: 
people for a good many years. ‘During these past fev 
years, he said, ‘there has been a rapid change in the tech 
nology of gin operation in the cleaning and conditionin 
phases of cotton. Mill operators report that possible con 
pounded application and misuse of such gin equipmer 
sharply reduces the spinning performance of cotton, thu 
increasing processing costs and lowering the value of finis| 
ed products. | 


The chairman of the final technical session was William J. Martin 
L. S. Extension Service (far left). Speakers on the program wer 
(left to right) O. K. Nivens, Avondale Mille; John Ross, Agricul! 
tural Marketing Service, U.S.D.A.; William H. Fortenberry, A.M.S. 
and S. T. Burley, A.M.S. 


A representative of A.C.M.1, proposed the establishment 
of a pilot laboratory in August 1957 based on these com 
plaints and technological changes, according to Burley. "A: 
agreement was developed with Clemson College and plan: 
for establishing the pilot plant were completed in th 
Spring of 1958. Orders for the necessary carding and spi 
ning equipment were placed in the latter part of Jun: 
1958,” he added. 


The spinning portion of the laboratory will operate 1 ,00+ 
spindles. The new equipment includes four standard card 
ing machines, one high speed drawing frame, one rovin; 
frame, and four spinning frames. A complete opening anc 
picking line supplied by the School of Textiles, Clemso 
College, will be used jointly by the pilot plant and th 
school. The fiber testing laboratory located at Stonevill 
Miss., has been moved to Clemson and will be of servi 
to the pilot spinning plant. 


Burley outlined U.S.D.A. research projects some | 
which are planned for the installation. 

(1) Investigations of the properties of the cotton fib 
and how they correlate with spinning, weaving and fints! 
ing performance. 

(2) Better, more rapidly and commercially _ practice 
means of measuring all important properties of cotton, pa’ 
ticularly those not now being measured even reasonab! 
satisfactorily. 

(3) Short-cut spinning and other processing procedure 
for measuring the spinning, weaving and finishing pe! 
formance of cotton and for correlating these performanc 
with the laboratory and commercially used methods © 
measuring the properties of cotton. 

(4) Better measurements of effect of production, harves' 
ing and ginning practices on the properties of cotton an 
their effects on the manufacturing performance of cotton. 

“Other spinning performance tests being contemplate: 
for the pilot laboratory in the near future,’ according t 
Burley, “involve the spinning evaluation of: (1) flam< 
retardant treated cotton; (2) blends of cotton of contrastin: 
hber properties; (3) an accelerated ends-down test; an 
(4) carding cleaner dev eloped by $.U.R.D.D.” 
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6-oz. 
to 12 tb. 
Packages 


COLLINS 
Presents the 


SAV-YARN* Twister 


with Airestop 


Spindle Action* 
the Revolutionary Stop Motion 
for each end in the ply 


Eliminates 
Drop Ply 


The Airestop Spindle Action instantaneously stops the spindle blade and 
package whenever an end breaks or a runout occurs without applying any 
pressure on the whorl or tape. Here is an illustration of this unique Airestop 
Spindle Action: Spindle speed is 6500 rpm when spindle is operative. When 
an end breaks, the blade and package are instantaneously stopped, but 
the whorl speed remains constant at exactly 6500 rpm. This completely 
eliminates slack twist on any bobbin. This is Airestop Spindle Action. 


A Completely Knotless Yarn The stoppage is so fast that a yarn break 
in the creel is caught before the trailing end enters the feed rolls even if 
the break is on the bottom creel rail—thus allowing tying or splicing of the 
single end without damage to the ply. Any yarn breaks cause instant stops, 
thus preventing licking or lashing. Knee breaks are eliminated. 


Eliminates 

P Phe Collins Airestop Action eliminates waste and also permits increased 
patrolling assignments. 


Other SAV-YARN Advantages Roller and ball bearings, silent chains, and 
a minimum of head end gearing produce extremely silent operation. The 
new Collins Traverse Motion*** improves lay. The new Collins FlexoArbor** 

Creel Bracket accommodates any length package and saves creeling time. 


The Collins SAV-YARN Twister is used on all type yarns including 
textured, glass,and paper. Its features can also be used as changeov ers on 
any Collins Ply Twister or on any other make tape-driven twister. 

*Trade Name applied for 


**Trade Name—Pat. applied for 
***Pat. applied for 


SOLLINS BROTHERS MACHINE COMPANY. INC. 


647 Roosevelt Ave., Pawtucket, R. 1., Phone 29514 Bex 6161, 
Charlotte, N. C., Phone EDison 4-1447 « Chicage « Los Angeles 
Hugh Williams & Co., 27 Wellington St. E., Toronte 1, Canada 


THERE 1S A COLLINS TWISTER FOR EVERY PLY YARW CONSTRUCTION 
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Coat One, Gn NN 
ply 
For a 
Completely 
Knotless 
Yarn 
\ 


e One type of rayon 
e Two end products 


Back in the Nickelodeon Era 
rayon was rayon. It was produced 
in only one strength, one denier, 
one elongation. This early 

rayon was limited to use only 


in ribbon and hats. 


SDC 


IPH 


1959 


e 101 types of rayon 


e Hundreds of end products 


Today wonderful new Avisco 
rayons go into all the products 
illustrated at right ...and many 


more! And this is just the 


beginning. Spectacular new 
developments are near at hand! 


AVISCO RAYON... 


Yes, in 1959 rayon is a far cry from the limited product of the early ninete: 
hundreds. In fact, rayon now represents a huge family of radically differ: 


fibers and filament yarns. Each member of this growing family is indi\ 
ually engineered for specific physical properties, mill operations and end us 
American Viscose was and continues to be the leader in gearing rayon to 
the needs of the day . . . and developing highly advanced fibers and filam: 


yarns for the future. 


YOU NAME IT! If it’s rayon... American Viscose has i 


Every type of rayon staple and filament known can be made by Americ 
Viscose . .. the only producer you can use as a source for all your rayon requ! » 


ments. And remember, Avisco people have the technical know-how to ma ‘ 
virtually any type of fiber or filament a mill wants, with tailor-made packas 
for specific needs. You name it... if anyone can produce it, American Visc« 


technicians can! 
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growing family engineered fibers 


on § Why do leading mills use AVISCO RAYON as the STANDARD 


OF CONTROL ? Because statistical controls in manufacturing insure 
peak runability in all textile operations. 


it “ECHNICAL SERVICE! Avisco Technical and Textile Service Department 
; the first and most highly respected rayon technical service in America. 
‘Xperienced service engineers have at their fingertips full size operating mill 
iachinery to give you advanced technical data and on-the-spot mill assistance. 
ways ready to serve you... as near as your telephone. 


Look to AVISCO for new ideas! 


FIBERS AND FILMS 


\MERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION, 360 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N.Y. 
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KEYS To GOOD SPINNING 


WHAT HAPPENED WHEN 
PANDORA OPENED HER BOX? 


All the spirits of evil were let loose in the world. 
Are some of them hounding your spinning 
room? Every evil has its cure. Attack your evil 
spinning-spirits with . . . 


ANTI-FRICTION 


YOUR KEY TO GOOD SPINNING 
... QUALITY YARN... 


TO EVENNESS: Our well known straight rolls—guar- 
anteed runout not over .002—the best on the market. 
EVENNESS also produced by precision control in the 
Payot high draft area resulting from our design of 

cradle and cradle pin opening gauged 
through its entire length to a close tolerance. (Patent 
Pending) 


TO HIGH BREAKING STRENGTH: Alignment of top 


rolls in relation to bottom rolls plus maximum positive 
weight control for top breaking strength. 


TO LOW ENDS DOWN PER M SPINDLE HOURS: Ou: 
system is noted for positive control—thus 


maximum production. 


TO CLEANLINESS AND LOW COST OPERATION 
Pnyat> anti-friction bearings need no lubrication 

thus cleaner operation and better quality 
yarn. Anti-friction bearings with head-end chain drives 
reduces horsepower, eliminates all chattering, reduces 
cost. 


Your inquiries are invited. Write for more complete information. 
Formerly NORLANDER-YOUNG MACHINE Company 


v 


Telephone UNiversity 5-8556 CUTS GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 
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Why Modernize Spinning? 


» 


By BAYNE KEEVER, F. A. Young Machine Co., Gastonia, N. C. 


MERICAN industry has always been interested in only the most pressing ttems need be changed with other 
[A doing things bigger, better, faster and cheaper than changes being budgeted for later dates; and (3) moderni- 


| nyone else. This is and has been the dfiving force behind zation jobs may be expensed rather than capitalized. One 
tremendous progress our country has achieved. The mill of OUT acquaintance has calculated that it can amortize 
| xtile industry, contrary to thoughts in some quarters, ts lf, million dollars worth of spinning modernization in 40 
| o exception to this rule. Manufacturers are experiencing months with direct labor savings alone. 
renewed vigor in the soft goods market and alert mull Oftentimes, savings pop up in unexpected places such 
nen are making plans to insure themselves of a fair share as being able to use shorter staple cotton and still maintain 
f this revitalized market with new and modernized ma-_ the required uniformity of break and evenness. and the 
hinery to produce the top quality goods required by the reduction of card room machinery due to higher drafts. 
onsumer. There is no cheap, second run market today. One mill in which we recently installed a drafting change- 
Even such staple items as prints and sheetings in the lower over increased its draft from 23 to 56 and removed all 
vrades have a standard of uniformity unheard of a few second process fly frames. Its quality improved and 
ears ago. its costs were substantially reduced by the elimination 
How then has such uniformity been maintained at little of the speeders. Along with a 100% increase in spinner 
ir no increase in cost? Primarily, through systematx mod- side assignments, ends-down were cut in half. These are 
ernization plans within the industry. Modernization today only a few of the savings this mill realized. 
ncludes a variety of items such as quality control and waste 
ostruction programs, special cleaning devices and so on. Increased Business 
We are concerned with the modernized machine itself and ) | 
Naturally enough. it stands to reason that the one final 
nention the others only to point out the necessity of a well ' : : 
bonus the modernized mill might enjoy would be increased 
balanced program. Very often one program will dictate the a 
' | , business once it becomes known that a higher quality prod- 
ise of another to achieve the end result——a quality piece ; 


uct is available for the same or even a lower price. 
Ze goods at the lowest possible COST. 


As stated earlier, a frame may be modernized in a series 


Many mills, however alert, often are faced with the | 
A . es of steps in order to spread out costs over a period of time 
| rospect of sufficient orders (if the quality is right) at a | ) 
| ae Pe suitable to the mill's budget. Generally speaking the major 
| price which leaves too small a margin of profit for comfort. : | a 
| , points to consider when modernizing are listed below. These 
[he cost of new spinning may be prohibitive to them and 
n most cases there is a waiting period of several months in 
iclivery. The alert management group therefore takes a — = 
second look at their frames and ask themselves this ques- | 3 | 
tion: “How can we ‘fix up’ these frames, immediately, to 
produce the quality demanded by our customers, yet leave 
is a margin for a profitable run?” A good question! It ts 


one we take pleasure in answering almost every day 


Basic Design 


The spinning frame has changed but slightly in its basi 
design in quite a number of years and therefore ts readily 
adaptable to change in varying degrees from a simple draft- 
ing element changeover, costing as little as $2 to $3 per 
spindle, to a complete overhauling and revamping job from 
the floor to the creels costing $20 to $25 per spindle. This 
latter cost is only one-half the cost of a new frame and 
will perform equally as well as the frame just off the 


production line. 
Aside from the initial cost savings, bonus advantages of The F. A. Young drafting element is completely anti-friction, top 
gs, | ‘ ag and hettom. lt is capable of drafts up to 60. A serew driver, an 
the modernized or rebuilt frame are: (1) only one frame Allen wrench and a drift punch are all that are required to com- 


at a time need be removed from production and the mill's pletely dismantle or replace amy part. A specially designed middle 
A Hy leli ws knurled roll allows up to three-inch staple to be run without chang- 
ew usually can do the remodeling themselves; (2) ing bottom roll settings. 
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OPENING, PICKING, CARDING & SPINNING 


are not necessarily listed in order of importance since this 
is a decision of the management group. 


(1) Umbrella type, lint free creels, with ball bearing 
bobbin holders. Usually constructed of aluminum extrusions 
(except in the case of F. A. Young Machine Co., that uses 
rust-proofed steel split tubing, designed for rigidity and 
a cleaner open creel; with a more positive mating surface 
for bobbin holder steel lock washers). Cast iron arms and 
steel tubing supports complete the structural picture of the 
average creel. 

Umbrella creels usually come first in the order since they 
are often a requisite to accommodate the increased size of 
the roving bobbin which has been a forerunner of the 
spinning room modernization. At this point we would point 
out that good yarn cannot be made from bad roving. There- 
fore it stands to reason that if the card room is weak. it 
should be strengthened before modernization is begun in 
the spinning room. 

Naturally the open creels are more versatile in the ability 
to accommodate several size roving bobbins and require 
little or no cleaning especially where an overhead blower 
is employed. The change on this one item often will allow 
a mill to increase side assignments up to 20% and may 
therefore be amortized in a very short period of time. 


(2) Replacing the drafting element is one of the most 
vital areas to consider when modernization is planned. 
This is where the yarn is made. Greatest care and thought 
should proceed the selection of this equipment. All major 
drafting systems on the market today are of the two apron 
type and may be either the wooden neb or anti-friction 
(ball bearing) type saddle and suspension system. A wide 
variety of designs within these categories are available and 
it is the wise mill man who considers these facts before 
spending his or the stockholders’ money. 


(a) Is the system of rugged construction ? 


(b) Is it simple in design and therefore easily dis- 
assembled for repair and adjustment at the mill by mill 
personnel ? 


Ball bearing spindles are capable of speeds far beyond that re- 
quired for spinning. Pressed steel pulley drives and tape idlers are 
mounted on ball bearing shafts that never require maintenance 
and will never wear out. The bearings require grease only once 
yearly. 
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(c) Has it proved itself in actual operation and for ho 
long? 

(d) Is the system limited in staple lengths it will handle 
If so, what are the limitations ? 

(e) What are the proven yarn results on the system? 


We could not pass over a discussion of drafting systen 
without mentioning one of the most important componen 
of the-entire system itself and that is the steel bottom rol! 
We recently concluded a series of tests to find out wh, 
happened to quality for every .001” variation in indicat 
runout of the top and bottom roll. As suspected, Spectr 
graph tests clearly established on the graph a gradually a 
cending indication of “out of round.” This was furth: 
proved by blackboard tests with each added .001” show 
ing the more positive yarn pattern. 

Prior to just a few years ago, .003” total indicated run 
out was considered adequate for spinning good yarn bu 
recent advances in high drafts (50 to 60) will not allov 
this much runout. F. A. Young Machine Co. in 19%: 
established .002” total indicated runout as its guarantee 
maximum and at our present rate of advance it i: 
not inconceivable that .001” will be the accepted standard 
in the near future. 


(3) Install anti-friction spindles and replace band driv: 
with tape drive. We have included these two items as 4 
unit simply because if a mill still has band drive and 
changing to tape drive is contemplated, the installation o! 
anti-friction spindles would be a wise move at the time 
of change. 

Anti-friction spindles are easier to maintain, requir 
little or no oiling and run at considerably higher speeds 
without vibration, Many mills of our acquaintaince ar 
running at 12,000 r.p.m. with some few running experi 
mentally at even higher speeds. Their limit is held to th: 
limits of traveler speeds. 


(4) Install high speed rings. Now that full anti-frictior 
drafting and gear drives have been proven satisfactory, this 
leaves the limit of speeds on the rings and traveler. Fo: 
years the rule of thumb has been for spinners, “a mil 
a minute” on traveler speeds. This idea is rapidly being 
discarded due to the dramatic advances in the treatment o! 
steel for rings and travelers. Several ring manufacturers 
have rings allowing speeds in excess of 6,000 r.p.m. wit! 
little or no reduction in traveler life. We have experi 
mentally operated up to 7,200 r.p.m. with one such ring 
on our Vertical Y drafting system with little reduction in 
traveler life. Generally speaking since higher speeds are the 
key to a reduced spinning cost, then installation of high 
speed rings will often produce the extra r.p.m.'s required 
in the mill with fewer other immediate improvements 
necessary. 


(5) Vacuum end-collection and overhead blower type 
cleaning. We have grouped these two as a unit because 
usually neither is used in the mill requiring modernization. 
Both should be installed together because manufacturers of 
this equipment will often be able to do this work for 
much less cost when both are ordered simultaneously. 
Where one is already installed (which almost always 1s 
an overhead blower) it is generally obsolete and does an 
inadequate job of cleaning. It is a modernization program 
of its own accord, 

We are of the opinion that, from a quality standpoint, 
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; aspect of modernization is too often overlooked. It is 
oral where a mill has limited funds to consider only 
ye items conceded to be the hard core of spinning; 
mely, drafting, rings and creels. However true this may 
we would like to point out that the manufacturer sin- 
ely interested in his customers’ improved product, will 
happy tO see an up-to-date overhead cleaning system 
stalled. After all, it is going to keep his creels clean, 
drafting system free of slub-forming waste and his 
igs free from traveler loading lint, thereby providing 
maximum output of each of the other components. 


lhe simple construction of these node control rings offers minimum 
surface for catching lint. The hard chromed rings are mounted 
” rust-proofed stud tubing. The “flipped back” position shown 
‘s achieved by a simple foot lever. 


Vacuum end-collectors have many advantages; cleaner 
ront rolls, less lint and fly at the drafting zone, elimination 


t lap stick cleaning, and central waste collection to name 


(6) Increasing traverse and/or ring size. Here again 
wo separate phases of modernization possibilities are group- 
d together because one usually is an outgrowth of the 
ther. However, where the mill's ring size already is 
rom about 214-inch to 21/-inch this may not necessarily 
¢ so. Nevertheless, we cannot talk about one without con- 
dering the other, if for no other reason than securing a 
00d bobbin build that will not slough off in the wind- 
ng room, 

Large package spinning, although not entirely a recent 
‘evelopment, is just beginning to come into its own. This 
> primarily due to such developments as ball bearing 
pindles and other anti-friction features allowing increased 
peeds with smoother operating characteristics. However, 
unless the mill's frames are already of a wide enough gauge 
ind possess certain other features previously mentioned, 
* unless its winding costs are out of line, then these 
‘wO modernization possibilities might be delayed without 
undue losses in immediate cost reductions. All too often 
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we tend to over-emphasize large package spinning thereby 
distorting its true value. Each case must be considered in 
its proper perspective. 


(7) Node or balloon control rings. This particular fea- 
ture made its appearance only a few years ago and in cer- 
tain instances has been a valuable aid in helping control 
yarn ballooning thereby reducing fuzziness in the yarn at 
higher spindle speeds and reducing ends-down due to 
throw-overs. The node ring is primarily found on frames 
with large packages and/or long traverse, or where base- 
rail to roll-beam setting is high, in anticipation of going 
to a longer bobbin and traverse. 

Although no fixed standards are available or accepted 
in this respect if bobbin length is over ten inches, or 
base-rail to roll-beam setting is over 16 inches and ring 
diameters are 21/, inches and up, node rings should be 
seriously considered. A 12-inch bobbin will, without ex- 
ception, require a node ring. 

Node rings may be of single or double ring construction 
depending on the manufacturer. We are of the opinion that 
a single ring provides sufhcient control. However we have 
no argument with those who prefer a double ring and 
would appreciate comments on this, since our experience 
with double rings has been limited. In any event it is 
always best to call in an engineer to determine if such an 
installation is possible, since some frames will not ac- 
commodate a node control mechanism. 


Many Possibilities 


As the above items would indicate there are a vast num- 
ber of avenues possible for modernization of the spinning 
frame. Again, we point out that the age of a frame alone 
is of little consequence in determining the modernization 
techniques applicable to that machine. 

We mentioned, earlier in this article, one mill that 
modernized its own frames. Briefly, this is what the mill 
accomplished and without a corps of skilled mechanics. 

Its 1870 model Saco-Lowell 23/4-inch gauge frames were 
changed to 334-inch gauge (three frames were used to 
make two). 

Umbrella type creels and anti-friction drafting was in- 
stalled at the time of rebuilding, along with ball bearing 
cylinders and idler pulleys. 

Ring size was increased first from 134 inches to 2Y4 
inches then later to 214 inches when new spindles were 
purchased and the traverse was increased at the same time 
to 9 inches from 74% inches. 

Vacuum end-collection and overhead cleaning was in- 
stalled at time of rebuilding. 

This mill also has plans for renewing all the old head- 
end gearing with complete anti-friction type studs and 
chain drives to jack, lay and front roll gears. This final 
step will complete one of the most unusual modernization 
programs it has been our privilege to witness. 

The result of this has been a 40% cost reduction that 
this mill has passed on to its customers and, in turn, has been 
rewarded with ample business to insure steady running for 
months to come, The mill's quality improved 18% and its 
break factor nearly 20%. It has been able to use a 
shorter length staple cotton at the same time for another 
bonus savings. 

So it becomes increasingly apparent that every mill 
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OPENING, PICKING, CARDING & SPINNING 


should take a good long and hard look at its present equip- 
ment before deciding to sell it to the nearest foundry. 


A Young Installation 


The Borden Mfg. Co. 
Goldsboro, N. C. 


ACK in 1956 The Borden Mfg. Co., Goldsboro, N. C., 
modernized its spinning room to increase drafts, to 
allow the card room to make fewer counts of roving, to 
improve yarn quality, and to increase both spinning and 
roving production. The spinning frames were equipped 
with F. A. Young Machine Co.’s NY AF changeovers 
The mill now spins yarns with a draft of from 22 to 32 
using 1.00, 1.40 and 2.00 h.r. on its 20,200 spindles. For 
an average count, 20s with knitting twist, the front roll 
speed is 155 r.p.m. and the spindle speed is 7,100 r.p.m. 
Ends down per thousand spindle hours averages in the 20s. 
The mill uses Parks-Cramer and American MonoRail 
overhead and underframe cleaners. The only cleaning done 


b spinners is running out the thread boards and brushing 


Borden Mfg. Co., Goldsboro, N. C., drafts from 22 to 32 on its 
modernized spinning frames. An average count, 20s with knitting 
twist, is run with a front roll speed of 155 r.p.m. and a spindle 
speed of 8,100 r.p.m. 


the spindle and base rail. Specialized cleaners do the oth 
cleaning tasks. The spinner’s job is to keep the ends y 
creel and patrol. 

The modernization was done with a mill crew of o 
overhauler and three helpers, This crew was trained 
the F. A. Young erector. The mill crew did the bulk 
the modernization themselves and completed and start 
up about two frames per week. 


The changeover consisted of moving the one-inch fr 
roll to the back roll stand. F. A. Young supplied new or 
inch front and middle rolls, saddles, aprons, stirrups ai 
all drafting gears. Head gears were not changed. The r 
stands were milled out to take 44-inch roll necks in ti 
mill's machine shop. Ball bearing rolls made possible 
horsepower saving but the mill has not definitely set tl 
figure. 

This was part of a spinning frame modernization whi 
included an increase in spinning package size. Ring si: 
was increased to 2144, 21/, and 23% inches. The stroke is ni: 
inches. The mill has 10x5 and 12x6 roving frames. Sev: 
of the spinning frames have umbrella creels. 


A Young Installation 


Morehead Cotton Mills 


Spray, N. C. 


N OREHEAD Cotton Mills. Spray, N. C., is install 

F. A. Young Machine Co. spinning frame NYA 
changeovers on Saco and Pettee Machine Shops Model 187 
frames. The frames originally had a five-inch traverse | 
this was lengthened to seven inches about 14 years ag 
In the latest changeover the mill is lengthening the trave: 
from seven to nine inches. The two-inch rings are bei 
replaced by 21/4-inch rings. This is permitted by increasu 
the frame gauge from 234-inch to 334-inch. The tol 
package weight is increased by these measures from thr 
to seven ounces. 


The old frames had wooden creels and thread boar 
and conventional three-roll drafting elements. One an 
one-half old frames rebuilds into one new frame. Wt! 
the F. A. Young NYAF changeover a draft of 34 1s rv 
on 20s yarn. The mill gets its creels, drafting element 
45-degree roll stands, ring rails and top base rails fror 
lf. A. Young. Bahnson Cross Jet frame cleaners are used 2 
well as the Bahnson vacuum ends-down collection system. 


The mill reports that the ball bearing steel rollers su; 
plied in the changeover have eliminated the need for ro! 
picking. When new, steel roller bearings bleed for a sho! 
period of time. After that, however, there is no oil prese! 
around the rollers and lint is not attracted. The mill plan 
to overhaul the frames every four months and lint builc 
up is not sufhcient during this period to warrant pickin, 
the rollers. 

At overhauling time the mill takes off all aprons an 
washes them in a washing machine using an ordinar} 
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had seven-inch stroke, 2%, -inch 


modernization the frame 
vauge, two-inch rings, total package weight of three ounces, wooden 


Nefore 


and thread boards, and conventional three-roll drafting 


clements, 


eels 


tergent to remove any gums which may be present. A 
ume of aprons is held ready to install on an overhauled 
rame get it started up quicker, At the time of their 
vashing, the aprons are inspected and worn ones are re- 


laced. Top rolls are buffed at overhauling time. 


In over 10 million spindle-hours of operation of the F. A. 
Young NY AF changeovers, the mill reports that it has had 
All of these bearings were on 


nly five bearing failures. 


Two of the five had defective balls. 
the mill wants to “keep the frames clean” 
‘clean the frames’ the 
caners Operate over only eight frames each. Dirt and lint 


teel rollers. 
Because 


rather than Bahnson Cross fet 
imply do not accumulate with this much cleaning action 
The mill uses 30 m.m., 
low the cleaners a wide opening to blow through. An 
ppropriately cut and bent piece of sheet metal has been 
dded to the cleaner which directs a flow of air into the 
obbin holder. Holders never get choked with lint and fly. 
‘he mill has not had an end-down from a stuck-up holder 


1 over two months. 


oing on continuously. cradles to 


For an average count, 17s, the mill's current break factor 


2,200 for a 100% cotton mix. The traveler speed on 
onventional rings is 6,600 f.p.m. Spinning ends-down 


sting thus far (not completed at this writing) averages 
bout 15 to 18 ends-down per thousand spindle hours. 


-abor Sayings 


Before changing, the mill had 10,752 spindles. It used 
© spinners, nine doffers, three roving haulers, three section 
nen, and two oilers and banders. A total of 53 people. 
After completing the change the mill will have 9,600 
pindles. 


‘ofters: 


These spindles will require four spinners; two 
one combination bander, sweeper and oiler; and 
ection man per shift. This totals 24 employees for three 
hufts. The frame improvements will net a 55% reduction 
| labor force in the spinning room. 

The labor savings are made possible by better running 
‘fames and bigger packages. 

Other package size increases done by Morehead Mills 
ncludes: (1) cards, from 
\2) drawing, from 12x36-inch 


12x36-inch cans to 15x42-1inch: 


cans to 15x42-inch: and 
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(3) 2x6-inch and 


current plans call for increasing this still further to 12x7 


roving, from 9x4l/,-inch package to 1 


inches. The 12x7 package will hold 60 ounces of roving. 
Ball bearing frames allow savings horsepower neces- 
The 


motors to run 224-spindle small 


ro drive frames if packages. 


did 
package frames. Motor tests showed that the frames were 
240 


sary 
mill 


1 spite of the bigger 
use 


74 h.p. 


using the full The ball bearing frame has 
but 


Moreover. 


7, h.p. 


spindles with over twice as heavy a package they are 


being driven by the same motors, 


7, h.p. 


tests on the motors show that they 


5S to h p. 


are operating at only 
The same size motor runs more spindles 
with less power 

When building a frame, the mill fills up all the 24/4-inch 
Holes 


33/,-inch gauge are drilled with an electro-magnetic base 


gauge holes with a product called Smooth-On for 
drill which has 2,000 pounds holding power in the base. 
This amounts to the use of a portable drill press. All holes 
are jig drilled. The jigs are built so that overhaulers have 
to measure nothing. 

The work of overhauling has been simplified so that the 
crew of five or Six can 


change over and start up a frame 


every four days. This crew contains no men with previous 
fixing or erecting experience except a spindle rors 
Morehead uses nylon spinning tapes instead of cotton 
and reports that it has less variation in spindle hes as a 
result. Spindle speeds are checked by use of a Strobotac. 
Conventional spinning cylinders have been replaced with 
ten-inch plastic pulleys made by Meadows Mfg. Co. 
Frames are mounted on pads with a special footing. 
Motors 


the frames also to reduce vibration. and 


This mounting reduces vibration. are mounted on 


provide a base 
which has a long enough slot adjustment to allow the usc 
of one set of V-belts for all pulley diameters. Ends-down 


collectors are mounted recessed into the frame with air 


dispersal at the top and bottom. Bottom air dispersal is 


directly over the motor and pulleys, keeping them free of 
lint and dirt. 


After modernization the frames have nine-inch traverse, 3% -inch 
gauge, 2'‘4-inch rings, total package weight of seven ounces, open 
Bahnson Cross Jet cleaners, Bahnson vacuum ends-down 


and the advantages of F. A. Young drafting 


creels, 
collection systems, 
elements. 
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Picker 


SPECTROGRAPH 
Card 
Drawing frame 
Roving frame 
Spinning frame 


VARIMETER 


Cord 

Drawing frame 
Roving frame 
Spinning frame 


COHESION TESTER 


Drawing frame 


TENSION RECORDQGRAPH STRENGTH TESTER Spi 


Spinning frame 


What should thegn 


Here is your check list: 


AT THE PICKER... 


The Uster Varimeter polices the lap inch by inch, 
indicates irregularities, offers continuous lap cor 
reduces neps, pinpoints mechanical faults, gives better 
control of yarn sizes with fewer doublings, red 
gear changes in processing. An inch of picker |a; 
drafts into yards of finished yarn. Control of th« 
automatically insures greater efficiency in later stave: 


AT THE CARD... 


The Uster Evenness Tester offers precise scienti!ic 
methods of controlling variations in the sliver. 
Mechanical difficulties in the card and card cloth: 
show up quickly to improve production of the card. 
Sliver irregularities are indicated, neps are reduced, 
faulty settings and mechanical irregularities are 
revealed. Control of sliver mass makes for smoother 
operation throughout manufacture. 


AT THE DRAWING FRAME... 


The Uster Evenness Tester, Uster Spectrograph © >< 
Uster’s West Point Cohesion Tester team up to : 
mechanical troubles, define proper blend and draft 


Spinning frame 
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Weaving 
Quilling 
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aniodern textile lab DO? 


characteristics of blend and’ allow critical control, 
predict effect of roll spacing, bi-directional drafting, 
humidity, draft. Prove production machinery settings, 
mechanical conditions of machines, short to medium to 
long term variations. Fast, accurate testing is accom- 
plished at the drawing frame. 


AT THE ROVING FRAME... 


Uster Evenness Tester and Uster Spectrograph point 
out improper drafts, settings and weightings. Here is 
the latest concept in evaluating short, medium and 
long term variations that determine precise quality 
control. Machinery settings are verified; mechanical 
faults are exposed. Uster’s West Point Cohesion Tester 
ae eliminates numerous tests for fibre fineness, fiber 
2 length, surface characteristics, wax content, etc. 


Uster Strength Tester registers individual values of 
breaking strength and elongation, sum of breaking 
strength and elongation and frequency distribution of 
breaking strength. 5, 10, 20, 40 tests per bobbin 
eliminate 90% of technician’s time in single strand 
testing. Uster’s West Point Cohesion Tester predicts 
drafting properties of synthetic, natural and blended 
staples. Uster’s Custom Tension Recordograph shows 
up bad skewers and defective bobbin holders, reveals 
heavy travelers and grooved rings, produces extremely 
accurate adjustment of winder tension. Tension control 
in spinning, twisting, winding and spooling becomes 
critical as production is speeded. Uster Imperfection 
Indicator shows high and low count at any instant. 
Weak spots, excessive peaks, heavy spots and nep 
count in sample are easily shown. Yarn is inspected 
automatically. 


a Achieves optimum twists. Uster’s Custom Tension * WEAVING AND QUILLING... 


Recordograph allows control of speed, most critical 
factor in production. 


% AT THE SPINNING FRAME... 


F Uster Evenness Tester and Uster Spectrograph work 
together for fast and effective control of variations 
to give an accurate picture of final fabric appearance. 


PER 


STION INDICATOR 


ng frame 


Uster’s Custom Tension Recordograph enables warp to 
be run with less tension, thereby improving the face 
of the cloth. Detects cause of faulty patterns from 
whip roll through take-up motion. Eliminates broken 
picks, filling bands, due to improper shuttle tension. 
Allows optimum tension settings with less expensive 
nylon loops. Allows 50 to 60 yards more yarn 
on each quill. 


Are you getting the most out of your testing lab? 
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The Uster Plan coordinates testing at every process. 
You are cordially invited to our show rooms at 
2229 Green Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


SALES OFFICES: 


Chorlotte, N. C. 
Atianta, Ge. 

Canadian Sales Offices: 
Hugh Williams G Co. 
27 Wellington St. East 
Toronto 1, Ontario 


USTER CORPORATION 
CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
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The LOOMEFLEXER And His Job 


Part Six 


loom drive must transmit power from the motor to the 
loom with a minimum of slippage and must be re- 
silient enough to withstand the shock of sudden starts and 
Stops. As a 
but it 


schedule. 


rule. the loom «drive requires little attention 


should be included in the preventive maintenance 


The belt and pulley is the oldest type of power loom 
Maintenance 
of the belt and pulley drive consists of keeping the belts 


drive and one that is still used in some mills. 
clean and tight and the face of the pulleys clean and frec 
of oil and grease. All connections from the shipper to the 
belt guide should be kept tight and well-lubricated. 


The disc friction drive is used with an individual loom 
motor and it is also used in some mills in conjunction with 
a belt and pulleys. The friction plate for this drive is 
lined with cork inserts and they should be kept free of oil 
and grease. Under normal use the inserts will give several 


W hen 


plate the inserts can be pryed out with a screwdriver and 


years of service. is necessary to reline the clutch 
new corks driven in with a light hammer without removing 
the plate from the loom. The edge of each cork insert 
should be slightly beveled with a sharp knife so it will 
start easily without chipping. Some loomfixers dip the ends 
of the corks in glue before inserting them in the plate but 
this practice is unnecessary if the corks are of the correct 


Size. 


Prevent Slippage 


The friction pulley has an adjusting screw that should 
be tightened just enough to prevent slippage between the 
friction gear and the clutch plate. If the adjusting screw 
is run in too far it will cause the loom to creep when the 
shipper handle is in the off position and may cause injury 
The motor will overheat if 


the clutch is adjusted too tightly and a fire or other serious 


to the weaver or other worker. 


damage to the motor or to the loom can result. 


This installment deals with the proper 
operation of various types of loom drives. 
The author describes the method for re- 
placing friction plate cork inserts and re- 
views the sequence of operations in setting 
the No. 3 Draper-Dieh! power transmitter. 
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By WILME2 WESTBROO!} 


The dry disc clutch ts a more efhcient drive than the dis 
friction type because all elements are locked into positi 
during operation and there is no friction between meta 
parts. 


The earlier models of the dry disc clutch had cor! 


inserts in the clutch plate. These inserts required freque 
repl acement because they would wear and become loos« 
the plate. Solid cork discs 1 the clutc! 


plate are much more on and have re placed the cor} 


vlued to each side of 


inserts in most mulls that have this type of leom drive. 


To get the correct friction on the dry disc clutch, tight 
the fingers on the driving clutch cone until the cone ca: 
be pulled outward by hand with the fingers resting in th 
flat part of the cone with no lost motion. The frictio: 
gear, the clutch plate, and the driving clutch disc are thu 


locked into one revolving assembly. 


Power Transmitter 


The newest loom drive is the power transmitter. Th 
drive has the motor and clutch combined in one integral uni 
The power transmitter must be set to very close tolerance: 
To set the clutch of the No. 3 Draper- Diehl transmitte: 
have the shipper handle in the off position and turn th 
two adjusting screws until the clutch gap is closed, The: 
back off both screws ey. we about 114 turns. There shou! 


be a clearance of about -inch which will increase slight! 


with wear. This setting should be checked periodically wit’ 


a feeler gauge and adjusted to compensate for wear. 


Loom speeds should be checked periodically with a tachometer ©r 
a stop watch to keep the drives operating efficiently. 
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IF HE'S A Lj \ 
KEEVER MAN \ 


HE'S THE || 


| 


There is no substitute for 


uniformity and Keever Service 


Charles C. Switzer, Vice President | 


TEXTILE SALES DIVISION 


118 SOUTH PLEASANTBURG DRIVE 
GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY e GENERAL OFFICES @ COLUMBUS 15, OHIO 


“Processors of corn, wheat and blended starches for industry since 1898 4 
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WARP PREPARATION & WEAVING 


Motors and drives should be kept properly lubricated. Care must be 
taken in doing this to see that oil and grease is kept off the clutch 
face. 


The clutch pressure of the power transmitter must also 
be set closely. Setting is made by loosening the check nuts 
at each end of the shipper connection. With the shipper 
connection until the 
correct gap is obtained. The gap should be .010 to .015 
inches. 


handles in the on position, turn the 


The maitenance of loom drives will take very little of 
the loomfixer’s time if he will plan ahead. Spare clutch 
plates, equipped with new cork facing should be kept on 
hand. Cork discs must be attached to the clutch plate with 
glue. This glue will set in four to eight hours, depending 
on atmospheric conditions. 


Glue Discs And Plate 


A simple press can be made to hold the plate while the 
glue drys and it will insure a good bond between the cork 
discs and the clutch plate. The press consists of two pieces 
of one-inch board with cross members to prevent warping. 
A hole drilled through the center of the boards takes a 
long carriage bolt. A wing nut screws on the bolt to com- 
press the boards tightly with the cork-covered clutch plate 


sandwiched between them. The loomfixer should ke ep a 
least one of these clutch plates fitted with new cork dis 
at his work bench so that a worn plate can be replaced wit! 
a minimum of loom downtime. 


An easy and quick way to check a loom drive for slippag 
is to remove the shuttle from the box and pull the la 
forward until the daggers contact the frog steels. Pull th 
shipper handle gently toward the on position until th 
motor stalls. If the motor continues to run there is son 
slippage and the clutch should be tightened or the clut 
plate may need to be cleaned or refaced. 


Each loom should be checked periodically with a taci 
ometer or stop watch to see if the speed ts up to standard 
A few picks per minute of substandard speed can mea 
1% or more of lost production for the loom. All conne 
tions of the loom drive should be kept well-lubricated bu 
care should be taken to keep oil and grease from the cor} 
discs, inserts, or the belts of belt-driven looms. Oil an 
grease not only cause inethcient operation but will also 
cause the cork or leather to deteriorate. 


1” BOARD 
CORK oso 
—— 
= 
CROSSMEMBER OLT CLUTCH PLATE 


This shop-made wood press holds cluttch plate and cork discs 
firmly in place while the glue dries and sets. The press is made of 
one-inch board with cross members to prevent warping. It is held 
together, under pressure, with a long carriage bolt and a wing nut. 


The transmitter gear of power transmitters should bé 
checked at least every three months to see if the gear teet! 
are worn at the picking position. When the teeth becom: 
worn the gear should be rotated 45 degrees by removing 
the four bolts in the transmitter gear hub. If the hub has 
12 holes the gear can be rotated 30 degrees to move th: 
worn teeth from the picking position. 

The experienced loomfixer knows that it is to his ow: 
best advantage to keep his loom drives in good condition 
An inefficient drive will add to his work by causing slam 
offs, break-outs and the breakage of loom parts as well a: 
damage to the drive that must be repaired sooner or later. 


ii 
TH 


wad) ere made 


LOOM REED co. 


mn 


i> 


a Carolina Reed 


Manufacturers of 


ALL METAL CARBON AND STAINLESS STEEL REEDS 


PITCH BAND AND METAL COMBS 
P O. Box 1536 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 


DROP WIRE AND HEDDLE BARS 
Phone BR 4-7631 
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MANHATTAN SLASHER ROLLS 


Photo Courtesy Precott Warping & Warp Dye Corp. 


FEATURE-FOR-FEATURE YOUR BEST BUY 
FOR IMPROVED SIZING AT LOWER SLASHING COSTS 


* Special synthetic rubber compounds control size 
pick-up to your requirements 


Uniform, correct roll density assures ‘ uniform, 
even pick-up—the finish you want 


' Accurate metering of size permits substantial 
savings in starch costs 


’ Distinctive red roll color permits faster, easier 
detection of yarn end breaks 


' Keep perfect cushion without indentation—elim- 


inate slasher downtime costs to maintain blanket 


AANHATTAN RUBBER ROLL DIVISION—NORTH CHARLESTON, SOUTH CAROLINA 


RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC. 


ther R/M Products: Abrasive and Diamond Wheels ¢ Brake Blocks and Linings * Clutch Facings * Asbestos Textiles * Mechanical 
“ackings * Engineered Plastics * Sintered Metal Products * Industrial Adhesives * Laundry Pads and Covers * Bowling Balls 
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@ Roll end-caps prevent metal corrosion between 
cover and metal core 


@ Provide highest resistance to starches, gums, 


softeners, oils or chemicals. Can be reground 
for longer life 


NOW ... GET FASTER, LOWER COST SLASHING ... 
MORE UNIFORM YARN SIZING—USE MANHATTAN 


SLASHER ROLLS AT BOTH SQUEEZE AND DRESSING 
ROLL POSITIONS 
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HY DROSULFITES 


HYDROSULFITE AWC—(NoHSO.,CH.0.2H.0) 
For stripping and discharge printing 

HYDROSULFITE OF SODA—(Conc.) (Na.S.0,) 
For reduction of vat colors. Non-Dusting 

HYDROSULFITE B Z—(Zn(OH)HSO..CH.,O) 
For stripping wool stock, shoddy, rags 

HY DROZIN *—(ZnHSO.CH.O).,) 


For stripping acetate dyes and discharge printing on 
acetate dyed grounds 


HYDROSULFITE QD—For rapid dissolving in continuous 


vat dyeing. 


DE-SIZING 
AMPROZY ME*—For liquefaction of starches and pro- 


teins in de-sizing textiles 


DIASTAZYME*—Used as an economical de-sizing agent 
for starch-sized textiles 


SCOURING 


ORATOL L-48*—A synthetic detergent with excellent 
penetrating and emulsifying properties 

BENSAPOL—A liquid detergent derived from Monopole 
Oil particularly useful for scouring wool. 

LOUPOLE W-950—A pentroting detergent for use in 
scouring or boiling off 

PARNOL—Sodium Dodecy! Benzene Sulphonate 
SELLOGEN GEL—A synthetic detergent used also in 


dyeing and as a wetting agent for all natural and syn- 
thetic fibre. 


DETERGENT W-1750A—Has anionic and non-ionic prop- 


erties; excellent for scouring nylon and dacron to remove 
throwster sizings; penerates and lifts graphite streaks. 


DYEING 


WETSIT CONC.*—A synthetic aromatic compound for 
wetting out in both the dyeing and scouring operations. 
WETSIT NI—100% non-ionic wetting agent. 
MONOPOLE OIL*—A highly concentrated, double sul- 
phonated castor oil for a wide range of operations 
APASOL*—Particularly effective in the dispersion of 


OTHER SPECIALTIES 


Chemical 


for every processing need! 


Por ony stage of textile processing, Jacques Wolf & Co. 


nas a complete line of chemicals and specialties. 


Whatever your porticulor problem, we shall welcome 
thé Opportunity of submitting samples custom-formulated 


to meet your needs. Write for our catalog. 


acetate printing colors. A sulphonated ester with a high 
combined SO,. 


LOMAR PW* inliinieaivitien agent for pad dyed vat colors; 
also retardant in the dyebath 


SULPHONATED OILS—Coastor, Cod, Sperm, Olive, Neats- 
toot, Pine, Red, Teaseed. etc. 


FINISHING 
ACETATE OF ALUMINA—Woter-clear solution, sulphate 


and iron free; used for waterproofing 

ALUMINUM FORMATE—For waterproofing: clear. 
water-white, stable; sulphate, chloride and iron free 
LUPOSEC—Stable emulsion of mineral waxes with alu- 
minum acetate. For one bath method of waterproofing 
STATLESS—Paste for reducing static on all fibres. 
CHEAM SOFTENERS— different strengths and varied 
degrees of alkalinity for a soft full hand to all types of 
fabrics 

LUPOMIN*—A series of cationic nitrogen compounds 
used for softening and finishing textiles. 

CHAFE REMOVER W-545-T—A finishing oi! for textiles, 
particularly silk fabrics, to remove chafe marks 
LUXAPOLE W-1054-B—A superior, sulphonated oi! for 
finishing all fine fabrics. 

OIL $-261C—A clear, amber oi! used as a penetrator and 
softener for cotton cloth; aids in uniform shrinkage 
SOLUBLE WAX JB—A dispersed vegetable wax for full 
body and high lustre to cotton goods 


WEIGHTER FINISH M—For heavier body and better 
hand for all fabrics. 


PRINTING 


SUPERCLEAR *—Prepared from natural gums as a thick- 
ener for printing all types of textiles 

SUPERGUM—A cold-water soluble gum. 

PIGMENT WHITES—Dispersed suspension of white pig- 
ments with plasticizers for use on light grounds, or white 
discharge on dyed ground shades. 

ACETATE OF CHROME—As a mordant in dyeing and 
printing mordant colors. Also for dyeing mineral shades 
TRAGACANTH—Gum solutions in various concentrations 


tor extra clear, sharp prints when used with acid, direct 
or insoluble Azo dyestuffs. 


Mordonts 


Defoamas and Tragacanth 
Sizes Fiber Lubricants 
Delustres Thickeners 
Penetrants Wool Oils 


Weighting Finish 


Gums — Arabic, Karayo 


Sulphonated Oils (Various Bases) *Reg. U.S. Pat. OF. 
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Viodern 
acilities 


By H. M. ROGERS* 


TWNHE basic justification for new construction in modern- 
hers an outdated mill is to improve manufacturing 
nd finishing processes, to facilitate their exec ution, and to 
tain in large measure the usefulness and worth of existing 
tructures. Alteration and modernization in projects of this 

'ype frequently present problems seldom encountered when 
tarting an entirely new plant and this ts especially true 
vhen production must be maintained during the remodel- 
Operation. 
A good example of a major modernization program ts 
ne carried out recently at a Southern cotton mill engaged 
n the manufacture and finishing of denims. This plant 
vas very old, built in two or more separate steps, and had 
3,000 spindles and 698 looms in operation. 

As the result of growth and additions made over a long 
erms of years, the -plant consisted of two complete and 
ndependent spinning and weaving mills, each supplied 
vith cotton from the safne inadequate storehouse, and both 
cing served by a common slasher room, a long chain 
lyeing department, and a raw stock dyehouse. These last 
hree departments were located in a separate building from 
he two weave rooms. 

As very little money had been spent on the plant for 
nany years, the mechanical and electrical services were in- 
idequate. Practically all machinery was belt-driven in large 
‘roups. Light and power wiring were far below minimum 
tandards and the humidification system was a series of 
id individual heads with little control. Cards were hand 
tripped; the looms were belt-driven Model E's with central 
Lc. stop motions and slashers were a long distance from 
Mill 1's operations. Labor costs were high, partly beause 
f extra handling, supervision was difhcult and it was 
iffcult to get a product of uniform high quality. 


What To Do? 


In the face of these conditions, the question was whether 
‘0 replace the capacity by an entirely new plant or whether 
© undertake a major modernization. Careful estimates 
howed that a satisfactory modernization could be carried 


out for about one-half the cost of a completely new plant, 


* Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc., Greenville, 8. C 
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PART 


How an old mill was modernized 


and that the old plant could be kept in operation during 
the reconstruction, 


The main features of the plan adopted were: 

(1) A completely new weave room building was con- 
structed to house the 700 looms. 

(2) The larger of the two old mills was converted into 
a single carding and spinning mill, requiring some addi- 
tional space which was secured bya one-story addition at 
one end. 

(3) The smaller of the two old mills was converted to 
finishing operations only. 

(4) The old dyehouse was renovated and warp yarn 
preparation, yarn dyeing, beaming, slashing and tying-in 
were located in this building and an extension to it which 
directly connected to the new weave room. 

(5) Cotton storage was increased by the building of a 
new storehouse. 

(6) All mechanical and electrical services were over- 
hauled and brought up to modern standards. 


Cotton Storage 


The first new construction was warehousing for cotton 
storage. This construction is wood and steel framing, gal- 
vanized iron siding on wood, brick pilasters and firewalls, 
clear spans of 40 feet between -columns, plank roof deck 
with tar and gravel top and a six-inch reinforced concrete 
floor poured on four inches of packed gravel, on a five-foot 


This is a combination paper, representing 
what may be considered the extremes in 
acquiring modern facilities for textile oper- 
ations. In one instance an old, outdated 
cotton mill is altered and modernized. The 
second example, to be published next 
month, is a completely new finishing plant 
on a new site in a new community. The 
articles are taken from a paper delivered 
before the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers’ Textile Engineering Conference, 
March 12-13, at Clemson, S. C. 
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reliable 
source 
for ALL 
SILICATE 
needs 


PQ specializes in Soluble Silicates. You are sure to 
get the right one for your use, plus information on 
how its properties fit into your operations. 


Fast deliveries of bulk or carload and truckload 
in drums are available direct from our plants. Serv- 
ice on less-than-truckloads ts available from dis- 
tributors in over 65 cities. 


Can a PQ Silicate help improve one of your processes 


or products? Let us talk it over at your convenience. 


PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ COMPANY 
1170 Public Ledger Building. Philadelohia 6, Pa. 


PQ SOLUBLE SILICATES 


9 PLANTS « DISTRIBUTORS IN OVER 65 CITIES 


For Textile Mills 


Exclusively ... 


WELLINGTON CASTERS 
WITH THREAD GUARDS 
ARE JAM-PROOF... 
WON'T MAR FLOORS 


Spinning rooms, weave rooms, wet rooms and cotton platforms require 
the ultimate in a quality designed caster and truck; a thread-proof 
caster that cannot be jammed ... one with a natural rubber tire and 
an effective grease seal that will not mar or soil polished mill floors; 
one that is smooth running and quiet. Famous Wellington demountable 
rim wheels, plus thread guards 
that are rigidly held at proper 
spacing assure smooth operation 
and make up the finest caster 
available for textile use. Casters 
from 4” to 10”, wheels to 20” for 


heavy-duty service. 


There's none finer 
Wellingtons’ are competitively 
priced. Write for free catalog. 


ELLINGTON 
ACHINE CO. 


Dept. A 


Wellington, Ohio 
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compacted earth fill. All footings rested on this fill as lo 
tests indicated the soil bearing values as being more th. 
adequate for the fill 

The ceiling is 196” high and permits the use of n 
chanical handling equipment for maximum vertical stora, 
in this case the bales are stacked five high. 


Single Story Addition 


The old mill No. 2 had a single-story addition add 
This entire first floor area of the new extension and the 
mill became a picker room, dust room and card room. 1 
single-story extension of old mill 2 for carding is desig: 
tO Carry a second floor in the future and the roof oO! 
addition is four-inch. splined plank deck with tar 
gravel, without insulation. 

All windows in the old mill are bricked up tor 
areas such as carding and spinning, in which air-condi' 
ing and controlled conditions of humidity were to 
added. This serves the dual purpese of removing a so 
of high maintenance and improves the U-factor of 
walls. Had the windows not been bricked up there w 


be spotty conditions in the room and the glass would sw 


The second and third floors of the old mill then be 
filling and warp yarn departments, respectively. Filling 
is taken by overhead conveyor across the mill yard to 
new weave building. The same conveyor system on r 
trips brings cloth rolls back to old Mill 1 which was 
verted to finishing operations. Intermediate operations 
as cone winding for ball warping, and thence to long-c! 
indigo dyeing, beaming, slashing and tying-in, all are 
complished in the existing old dyehouse building, 
renovated, plus a new one-story building. This tyu 
and beam storage facility joins the major new constru 
which is a complete new weave room with a full basem 


Weave Room 


The weave room is roughly 212 by 247 feet, with cei! 
height of 17 feet. Steel columns are spaced 35 by 35 | 
The area accommodates 700 looms. Floors in both 
weave room and the card room additions are four-! 
plank, one-inch subfloor with finish maple. The weave ro 
roof 1s wood deck with two-inch Foamglas insulation, 
walls are brick with interior glazed tile for low mai 
nance and the walls also have two inches of Foameg 
insulation. 


All manufacturing parts of the plant are air-conditio: 
with central station units, using evaporative cooling. Ap} 
atus rooms of brick are are built along the outside walls 
the card and spinning mill, while the weave room has ro: 
mounted apparatus houses which have concrete floors, © 
rugated Galbestos siding on steel framing and precast co 
crete roof deck with two inches of insulation. 


Design condition for the carding is 55% R.H. and 65' 
for spinning. The weave room system is designed for 85‘ 
R. H. All systems have built in provisions for adding 
future refrigeration cycle; also enough capacity in fan 
motors, €tc., to accommodate increase in equipment mo' 
horsepower as machinery is changed in the future, that 
changing to X-2 looms. The same is true in the other ba: 
utilities such as electric power mains, switchgear and bran: 


wiring——-the latter being placed as near as possible to 3 
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dad. 


nmodate changeover in the future to machinery of dif- 


ent dimensions. 


umination Levels 


Fluorescent lighting was added throughout the plant, 
ept in the warehouse, with levels of illumination varying 
m 35 to 40 foot-candles in the weave room and spin- 
g, and down to 20 foot-candles in the card room. We 
il say, in passing that for fancy colors which are run on 
bys and jacquards, we recommend 50 foot-candles be 
intained 

In the general over-all improvement program, work was 
ne on the boiler plant, water system, air, electrical, steam 


distribution and fire protection facilities. When this entire 


construction program was in the planning stave, long term 


considerations were incorporated which would permit the 
easy expansion of the entire plant in all departments with- 
Out moving machinery or interrupting production. 

When the project was complete, what had been accom- 
plished was. virtually a U-shaped process flow with the 
goods traveling a minimum distance and with handling 
reduced to a minimum. Concurrently, a large part of plant 
production was maintained during construction 

By many standards, this became a fully modern, air- 
conditioned, windowless plant for the most part, and sub- 
sequent operating results have more than justihed the in- 


vestmene. 


Incentive Applications 


potential 
money-saver 


By THOMAS R. WILLIAMS* 


A recently released report on a survey made of cotton 
d finishing in the Southeast showed that of 26 plants, 
mly 12 had any sort of bonus or incentive in operation. 
(his is a starthing figure. Only 46% of the plants surveyed 

id any sort of incentive. Most of these had only a few 
Ds ON Incentive. 

lf a similar survey were made of greige mills an entirely 
ufferent situation would be found. Probably close to 100% 

the mills use some sort of incentive, bonus or piece- 

system, It is no doubt true that many mills do not use 
vork measurement but base their piece rates on guesstimates 
 rules-of-thumb. Nevertheless, they are making the ef- 
‘ort to bring some semblance of order to their labor costs 
hnrough incentive—to work toward the ideal situation where 
he direct labor cost of their products is constant. 

Why is there such a difference between cotton mills and 
inishing plants in the use of wage incentives? Is it because 
ound incentives are more difficult to dev elop in the finish- 
ng plant? Is it because the quality aspects of the average 
ob are too stringent to permit workable incentives ? The 
inswer to both of these is negative. 

The main reason that incentives have not been used 
(0 any great extent in finishing is that in the past material 
ind overhead have occupied such a high percentage of 
he total cost. Note that we say “in the past.” Even with 
the tremendous increase that we have seen in labor costs 
over the past ten or so years, today in the finishing industry 
ve find that costs run approximately 25% tor labor. The 


~y 


cemaining 75% goes for material and overhead. This still 
‘oes not cover the cost of the fabric finished. In a yard of 
‘inished cotton tabric only 10% or less of the total costs 
las gone to finishing plant labor. It 1s not uncommon for 
the dyestuff alone in each yard to cost more than the labor 
for the entire finishing operation. 


What does all this mean? It means that management in 


Riegel Textile Corp.. New York. N. ¥ 
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The Finishing Plant 


the past has concentrated its efforts on those areas of most 


importance—materials and overhead. Again we say in 


the past’—-for the days of overlooking or ignoring a7) 


costs are detinitely OvVCT. 


Too Much Trouble? 


A tew years ago many managements were reluctant to 
take on the troubles and the additional problems of creat- 
ing and administering an incentive program when it would 
have little effect on the over-all cost of their product. Do 
not kid yourselves that sound incentives do not mean 
trouble and work for management and particularly for 
supervision. Ask some of these overseers now working 
with piece-work jobs who had the same department for 
years with only day work jobs and see what they say. Now 
each operator screams when his work runs out, before 
only the superintendent screamed if a lot was not com- 
pleted as promised. Supervisors work “‘smarter’ and with 
lower cost 


than without. 


In the past management has been able to overlook labor 
costs to some extent while concentrating on the major 
cost sources of overhead and materials. However, in these 


but they probably work harder with tncentives 


ls the use of incentives practical in the fin- 
ishing plant? Incentive programs are harder 
to set up in the finishing operations, but 
they can pay off by reducing costs without 
any loss in quality. The author of the fol- 
lowing lists some important points to con- 
sider in establishing such a program. The 
paper was presented last October at the 
Fall meeting of the Southern Textile Meth- 
ods & Standards Association at Clemson, 
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times of ever stiffening competition—both at home and 
from abroad—-we cannot afford to leave a single stone 
unturned in an effort to reduce costs. The difference in cost 
of an efficient labor force versus an inefficient one may well 
represent the difference between a profit and a loss in 
today's market and may indeed spell success or failure for 
the finisher. As management continues to survey every 
operation in the plant with an eye for cost reduction, more 
hnishing plants will be turning to incentives. 


Incentive Plan 


This has already happened in our company. We operate 
under policies which state that the corporation will en- 
deavor to extend wage incentive coverage as widely as 
possible. Coverage will be increased as long as it is eco- 
nomically practical to do so. This policy covers all of our 
plants including those engaged in finishing. 

The policy goes on to state that the purpose of our 
wage incentive plan is to present the opportunity tO Oper- 
ators to realize earnings above the base rate of the job on 
which they work through the development of better than 
average skill and the use of better than average effort. This, 
of course, also benefits the corporation through lower costs 
and increased output. 


To briefly outline the mechanics of our system, we are 
using the piece-work form of wage incentive in all our 
plants and find that it works well in finishing. Piece rates 
are calculated so that 100% performance will yield earnings 
which amount to the base rate for the job. A 100% per- 
formance is the standard performance and is defined as 
“the performance which can be expected from an average 
qualified operator working at a skill and effort level which 
can be maintained throughout the day without undue 
fatigue, at a pace which is neither fast nor slow, and taking 
full advantage of personal and fatigue allowances. Base 
rates are determined through job evaluation.” 

Fatigue and other allowances are determined through the 
use of a standard Riegel allowance formula. Piece-work 
earnings are directly proportional to production, For ex- 
ample: a 20% increase in production above standard results 
in a 20% increase in earnings above the base rate. We do 
not limit the earnings of the employees covered by the 
incentive plan. Also we guarantee an incentive standard 
unless there is a change of standard methods, motion pat- 
tern, material or equipment, quality requirements, machine 
speeds, or other frequency data. There are, of course, other 
fine points of our incentive plan which time does not per- 
mit us to cover here. However, this brief description should 
be adequate to show that we have a simple straight-forward 
plan which works equally well in our cotton mills, sewing 
plants and finishing plants. 


Ten Operations On Incentive 


We currently have four methods engineers assigned to 
projects in our finishing plants. Along with a great variety 
of other work we have succeeded in placing ten operations 
on incentive. These include hooker operators, hand folders, 
cotton winder operators, layout men, sewers, packer-in- 
voices, rayon winder operators, doubler operators, doubler 
tackers, and napper operators. With the exception of nap- 
per operators, layout men and sewers all the jobs on 
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incentive are located in one of our three packing depar' 
ments. Again with the exception of napper Operators a 
the previously mentioned jobs are on piece-work. Th 
napper operators are paid in a manner similar to the wa 
many of you pay spinners 


that is, a bonus plan of ; 
many cents per hour for each machine operated over tl 
standard number. 


Above Standard 


It is interesting to note that the last four weeks averag 
performance for nine of the jobs mentioned above (na; 
pers are again excluded) is 118% with a spread fro: 
106% to 132%. You may rest assured that this performan: 
against sound standards represents a substantial savings | 
the company as well as extra income for the employees. 

In addition to the above incentive installations we ar. 
working on the final phases of the development of incentive 
tor our dry. can ranges—these incentives will cover bot! 
the can winder and the can scutcher operators. This is ou 
first attempt to establish incentives on heavy process equip 
ment. However, we are proceeding in exactly the sam: 
manner on this project as we have on all incentive jobs 
We are establishing through work measurement the wor! 
minutes involved in producing a specific amount of prod 
uct—in this case 1,000 yards. The operators will then b 
paid according to their production. In other words, in 
proportion to the amount of work done. There is nothin; 
mystical about this approach—no process allowance, no 
fancy earnings curve, just straight-forward work measur 
ment. There has, of course, been some methods engineerin: 
done. A stop motion is being developed in co-operatio: 
with out staff engineering department so that the scutche: 
operators machine assignment can be increased thereby 
providing him with more actual work to do in place o! 
excessive inspection time. Also, we are fortunate in tha’ 
we have three ranges side by side delivering five strands 
By grouping this work we feel that there will be an in 
centive assignment for two operators. 


Incentive Problems In Finishing 


Are sound incentives more difficult to develop in th 
finishing plant than in the mill? My answer to this gen 
erally would be yes. In finishing we do not have a wealt! 
of past experience with incentives to fall back on as w 
do in the mill. 

For example, when we were installing our layout an: 
sew jobs we encountered the problem of radical fluctuatio: 
in production. Supervisors found it difficult to believe tha’ 
operators could produce the additional 50% called fo: 
in the new standards. They found it impossible to believ: 
that careful planning could eliminate the feast or famin: 
situation in the flow of production to the operation. How 
ever, by everyone working together we have overcome bot! 
problems and now have a highly satisfactory incentive job 
As a matter of fact, some of the problems discovered dur 
ing our work on this project led to the installation of : 
production control group in the finishing plant which | 
paying its way many times over through daily scheduling. 

Another problem which we have found in the finishin; 
plant is uncontrolled variation in the material handled 
Several times we have found it necessary to develop “split 
rates to overcome this. For example: on rayon winders the 
amount of work that an operator must do was found t 
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with the total yards produced and with the number of 

. handled. It was also found that the average yards per 
varied considerably. As a result piece-rates were de- 
ned for each style group and for roll sizes varying 
1 10 to 132 yards, 


Pp. duction Records 


roduction records are kept for each operator, showing 

the total yards produced and the number of rolls 
‘led. At the end of the week the timekeeper makes one 
sion to determine the average yards per roll on each 

refers to a chart showing the piece-rate per 1,000 
is corresponding to that average, then multiplies the 
e-rate times the total production to determine the op- 
‘or's pay. In summary we can say that the development 
incentives in the finishing plant is more difficult in that 
are faced with problems unfamiliar to us in the mill. 
wever, with a little work we have so far enjoyed good 
ess in reaching solutions to these problems, 


Effect On Quality 


(he final question we want to discuss ts the question of 
effect of incentives on quality in the finishing plant. 
the cotton mill the industrial engineer is constantly 
leviled by the demand for additional allowances for 
ining. In finishing, the problem of cleaning is supplant 
by the problem of inspection. Few supervisors believe 
t they are getting adequate inspection at any point in 
e process for which they are responsible. 


40-year record of service 
) the cotton finishing industry ossures A 
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that Exsize removes starch..........--. 


Chicago 54, Illinois 


SURE 
. PABST BREWING COMPANY 


Industrial Products Division 


For the ten jobs at Riegel which we currently have on 
incentive, it is interesting to note that five are involved 
in the final inspection of our goods before shipment. We 
have not had, nor do we anticipate, any breakdown in our 
quality as a result of these incentive plans. In preparing 
for this paper, | surveyed several of the operating men in 
our finishing plant. They unanimously stated that they felt 
incentives had no effect on quality. One man went so far 
as to state that if there had been any effect at all in quality, 
the quality of shipments had improv ed since the installation 
of the incentive. 

This, of course, agrees with the theory of industrial 
engineering which states that if an operator ts working 
against a squad standard and under proper supervision, 
there is a greater likelihood that he will be following 
correct methods in an attempt to meet standards than he 
would follow without such a standard. The theory con- 
tinues that if a man is working with correct methods his 
quality is certain to be better than a man working with 
incorrect methods. The conclusion drawn ts that incentives 
tend to increase quality rather than reduce it. At Riegel 
this theory has proved to be true. 


Marion Mfg. Co. Celebrates Anniversary 
The Marion Mfg. Co., Marion, N. C., is presently ob 


serving its 50th anniversary. In honor of the occasion, the 
company has published a special edition of its employee 
magazine. The publication covers the history of the firm 
since its found in 1909 by Carroll Baldwin. Much of the 
histoiry of the organization ts covered puictorially. 


WISE 
DESIZE with 


Carefully standardized for uniform enzyme 
TT activity, Exsize is exceptionally effective in 
E high-speed desizing ranges due to its built- 
in heat stability. 


Be sure—Desize with Exsize! 


Merchandise Mart 
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HIGHER QUALITY AND LOWER COSTS THROUGH 


By HOLMES W. FREDERICK* 


FYNEXTILE finishing plant ventilation is recognized today 
as a major factor in the economical processing of 
goods. It improves the environment where material 1s 
processed and where men and machines must work. The 
building which houses the finishing plant provides pro- 
tection from outside weather. It is the function of the 
ventilation system to provide the proper weather inside 
the plant. | 
In the normal operation of a finishing plant cloth or 
yarn must be wet and dried, sized, calendered and treated 
by other processes which release large quantities of heat 
water vapor. The excess heat and moisture must be: re- 
moved or neutralized by ventilation to prevent condensa- 
tion on walls and roof and to keep water from dripping 
on the floor or on material being processed, In addition to 
the damage to goods, water condensed on the building 
causes paint to peel and accelerates rot and rust in wood 
and metal. It reduces the life of the building, increases 
the finished 


product. Saturated air also tends to produce fog which 


maintenance costs and increases the cost of 


reduces visibility, increases accident hazards and makes ac- 
curate work difficult. High temperature, particularly when 
accompanied by high humidity, reduces the efficiency of 
workmen and can be dangerous to health. 

The nature of finishing plant work requires water and 
heat, The nuisance of excess water vapor and high temper- 
ature can be eliminated by one or more of the following 
procedures: (1) removal of water vapor at its source; (2) 
dilution of moist air with relatively dry air; (3) heating the 
air and surfaces to a temperature above the dew point; and 
(4) delivery of fresh air to hot areas to improve the ef- 
ficiency and comfort of workers. 


Moisture Removal 


The first procedure mentioned—removal of moisture at 
its source, is most logical and is usually done by confining 
or collecting the moisture in hoods for removal by exhaust 
fans. It is obvious that when air is removed from a build- 
ing more air must be brought in to take the place of that 
removed. This is obvious actually but for many years tt 
was a fact that seemed to be ignored. When fresh air is 
brought in dilution of the moist air also occurs. 

Heating surfaces to. prevent condensation has limited 
usefulness and will be mentioned later in reference to roof 
heating systems. Cooling hot areas by ventilation ts a nec- 


E. Sirrine Co.. Greenville. S. C 
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essity in finishing plant operation. This will be discussed 
in more detail later. 

For best performance and most economical operation 1/ 
is necessary to adjust carefully the amount of air supplied 
to and exhausted from a finishing plant. Too little ai: 
change allows an excessive amount of moisture and heat to 
remain in the building to take its toll in the spoilage of 
goods and high maintenance, while too much exhaust re 
quires unnecessary use of fan horsepower and, in cold 
weather, unnecessary waste of heat to temper the supply ai: 

Hoods for the capture of moist air (or fumes or heat) 
may be totally enclosed, partially enclosed, or of the open 
or canopy type. Usual practice today is to totally enclos« 
tenter dryers and ovens and often rope washers. Oper 
washers, dry cans and sanforizers are usually equipped 
with canopy hoods. 


Hood Effectiveness 


The effectiveness of a hood is measured by its ability 
to capture the vapor or fumes given off in the equipment 
under the hood. A canopy hood depends on the air mov 
ing into the hood to capture the vapor. The quantity ot 
air required is affected by several variables, such as th 
distance from the underside of the hood to the equipment 
it covers, the size of the hood relative to the size of its 
equipment and the nature of the vapor or fumes to b 
removed. The velocity over the face of a canopy hood in « 
textile finishing plant will vary from 30 feet per minut: 
to oyer 100 feet per minute. The average face velocity 
will be about 50 feet per minute. Exhaust ducts must b« 
carefully located to provide even air flow over the fac 
of the hoods. 

Although canopy hoods require more air than enclosed 
hoods, they have certain advantages. They allow constant‘ 
visibility of and quick access to the machinery and to the 
material in process; they can be removed with relative ease 


How can excess water vapor and high heat 
be removed from finishing plants? Why is 
ventilation being recognized as a major 
factor in economically finishing fabrics? 
What conditions make for effective hood- 
ing of wet processing equipment? The 
author answers these questions in a pres- 
entation at the March meeting of the 
A.S.M.E. in Clemson, S. C. 
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ild that be necessary; they take up no floor space; and 
are less expensive to install than enclosed hoods. 
anopy hoods have been condemned by some people 


.usé moisture would condense on the inner surface and 
‘ . on cloth or on the floor. Where the air in the hood is 
- » and moisture laden—in other words when it has a 
| dew point—condensation will occur on the hood and 
‘he exhaust duct. To prevent dripping, the top of the 
should be at an angle of 30 degrees or more to the 
zontal. At this angle water will cling to the top, run 
vn to the sides where it can be caught in a drip gutter 
discharged to a drain. If the angle of the top of the 
id is 45 degrees or more, water running down the inside 
the vertical discharge ducts will usually follow the top 
the hood. 
some exhaust ducts take off laterally from the top of 
hood. These should be pitched away from the hood and 
? ined so that no water will run back to the hood. But, 
spite of precautions, dripping will “sometimes occur, 


% bably due to impact of the moisture laden air on the 
" sides or edges of the exhaust duct. If dripping at the ex- 
ist connection does occur it can be alleviated by in- 


, ling a simple drip pan, consisting of a piece of flat 
) estos board or sheet metal to catch the drip and guide 
| to the drain gutter at the edge of the hood. 
| Totally enclosed hoods are most effective. They require 
ns ‘he least amount of exhaust and their enclosures protect 
, yperators from the radiant heat of hot apparatus. A smaller 
. ount of air is required by enclosed hoods than by open 
oods for two reasons. First, the “capture velocity” of air 
not required since the vapor is already captured. Second, 
air in an enclosed hood can be heated to a higher 
nperature, either by air pre-heaters or by utilizing the 
at of the hooded equipment, and high temperature air 
ill absorb more moisture than lower temperature air 
ould absorb, Furthermore, since the air is discharged from 
enclosed hood at high temperature, heat recovery from 
discharge air is more feasible. 
Early hoods were often constructed of wood. In more 
ent years most hoods have been constructed of sheet 
tal or asbestos board, the trend being more to asbestos 
ard. This material is not new. One hood of asbestos 
ard over a dye kettle was reported to have been installed 
1911 and was still in operation in 1920. In 1920, how- 
er, hoods seem:-to have been the exception rather than 
- rule. Mr. A. W. Benoit. speaking in 1920 before the 
5.M.E. on the subject of dyehouse ventilation said: 
‘he system of ventilation which has given best results 
to place over the kettles hoods having vents up through 
roof and to distribute warm air over the room and in 
blanket on the under side of the ceiling in sufficient 
lantities to produce a slight pressure. This prevents cold 
trom entering the room and causes the steam to dis- 
arge directly up through the vents, keeping the ceiling 
om appreciable condensation and the room free from 
sible vapor.” In dis« ussing this paper, Mr. C. E. Bliss said 
‘at Of a number of installations made by a large manufac- 


rer, only two had hoods. 


uitable Coating Materials 


Hood exhaust fans must be made of material which 
vul not be affected by the gases handled or should be 
rotected against corrosion by suitable coating materials. 
Stainless steel or aluminum fans are often used. Some of 
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TILTON BELTS 


Uniformly Strong 


Eliminate vibration and transmit maximum power with- 
out slippage. 


Constant Length 


Practically all stretch and shrinkage token out af 
factory. 


Flat and Round 


Cord Bends «+ Lickerin Belts * Doffer Belts * Cone 
Belts « Belts for Driving Fiats. 


Exclusive Agents in Virginia, the Carolinas and Georgia 


Oliver D. Landis, Inc. 


718 Queens Road Charlotte 7, North Carolina 


North Carolina, South Carolina and Virginia agent 
Vv. Peter Loftis, Jr., 2642 Armstrong Circle, Gastonia, N. C. 


Georgia-Alabama agent John Ferguson, John Ferguson and Associates, 
Drawer 486, LaGrange, Ga. 


Standard items are shipped 
from stock the same day 
order is received. 


Ask for Catalog—please specify your make machinery. 


HARLEY MITCHAM & (CO. 


(formerly Mitcham & Co.) 


N. Marietta St.—P. O. Box 271 
Gastonia, N. C. 
Phone University 5-8547 


Specialties 


Gears and Chain Drives 
Card Flat Stand Driving Brackets 
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the new plastic coatings are very effective in preventing 
corrosion but they are expensive, An interesting recent de. 
velopment is a fan made of plastic reinforced with Fiberglas. 
fans 
can be located anywhere between the hood and the air dis- 


From an aerodynami point of view the exhaust 
charge. From a maintenance point of view the roof is the 
better place to install the fans. Since the static pressure 
loss in the hood exhaust systems ts usually low, axial flow 
fans are ordinarily more economical than centrifugal fans. 
They lend themselves. too. to the up-blast discharge type 
of hood exhaust. 

This type of exhaust fan, manufactured by a large num 
ber of companies, consists essentially of a vertical duct en- 
closing the fan, the upper end of which is closed by a two- 
winged butterfly damper when the fan is not operating. 
When the fan starts the air flow causes the damper to 
open and stay open until the fan is stopped. It is most 
desirable to have the hood exhaust discharged upward at 
high velocity to avoid contamination of air which is to be 
taken into the building for ventilation. With this type dis- 
charge from the exhaust fans it is entirely feasible to 


locate an intake fan close to the exhaust fan. 


Well-designed hoods properly installed and operated re 
move most of the water vapor trom the finishing plant 
but they do not remove all of it. Cloth traveling from one 
place to another, particularly in the bleachery. gives up 
large quantities of water as water vapor. Steam leaking 
totally 


all contribute water vapor to the 


trom |-boxes. doors of enclosed 


open washers. 


water on the floor, et 
surrounding air. This vapor disperses rapidly due to the 
difference in partial pressure of the vapor in different parts 
of the room. The vapor 1s carried also by currents of air. 
As mentioned before, two methods used to prevent con- 
densation on the underside of the roof are to warm the 
the air at the 
surface. Mcdern practice is to reduce the heat flow through 


surface and to reduce the dew point of 
the roof by use of insulation. usually the equivalent of 
two-inch-thick cork. and to supply a blanket of relatively 
dry air along the underside of the roof. In cold weather 
this air ts heated to about 110 or 120 degrees F. maximum 


to increase the surface temperature 


Air Supply 


Air tor roof heating and moisture absorption has been 
supplied by two general methods. One is to use large 
central station systems to deliver air to the underside of 
the roof through ductwork. The other method is to use 
smaller heating and ventilating units, which discharge under 
the roof, usually without ductwork. There is some dis. 
agreement which of the 
is better. 


among engineers as to systems 

A central station system usually consists of a centrifugal 
fan mounted in a penthouse along with heating coils, 
hiters and controls. Ductwork from the fan distributes the 
air under the roof and discharges the air through small 
nozzles or inverted diffusers. Its capacity can be 50,000 
or 100,000 c.f.m. or more. 

The heating and ventilating type units consist of a fan 
section, a heating coil section with face and bypass dampers 
and a filter section. These sections are factory made and are 
assembled on the job, They can be suspended under the 
room with a fresh air connection from above. or they can 
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be mounted above the roof with short discharge duct 


through the roof. The normal maximum size of these unit 
is about 20.000 c.f.m. and by using a number of them du. 
work is not nex essary except in special cases. In my Opinio 
it 1s better to mount these units above the roof « here th 
are readily accessible for inspection, maintenance and rf, 
pair. Roof-mounted units and the connections to them must 
of course, be carefully insulated and w eatherproofed. 


Central Station Advantage 


The principal advantage of the central station systen 
is €ase Of maintenance. There are fewer units to be mai: 
tained and all equipment 1s protected from the weathe: 
Advantages of the heating and ventilating units are low 
costs and greater flexibility. Also, because of their light. 
weight they require less expensive building constructio: 
and are more adaptable to existing structures. 


When .cold outdoor air passes through heating coil 
there is always danger of the heating coil freezing. T: 
avoid this trouble it is necessary to have the heating coil; 
installed so they will drain freely; to furnish steam at no’ 
less than five p.s.i.g. at the coil; and to provide control: 
which will apply full steam pressure to the coil wheneve: 
the incoming air temperature is less than about 35 de 
grees F, 

A control arrangement which has proven successful is 
A modulating type room (or duct) thermostat operates 
face and bypass dampers so that as the room (or duct) 
temperature rises above the thermostat setting the dampers 
at the face of the heating coil gradually close and the by 
pass dampers open. After the face dampers are closed th: 
two-position steam valve will close provided the incoming 
air is above 35 degrees F. An outdoor thermostat is arrang 
ed to overcall the room thermostat and open the stean 
valve whenever the outdoor temperature is near freezing 
One outdoor thermostat can be used to protect more than 
one heating coil. 

The total amount of ‘air supplied to the finishing plan 
should be greater than the total exhaust. This will provid 
positive pressure in the plant to prevent leakage of col: 
air into the building. It is unfortunately true that mos 
finishing plants today have more exhaust than supply ca 
pacity. Such a condition is not too serious when the weathe: 
is warm and windows can be left open, although it may 
be objectionable because of dirt which enters the plant 
through the open doors. But, in cold weather when th 
outside Openings of the building are closed, a negative 
pressure will create a number of problems. 

The troubles resulting from negative pressure are: 

(1) the effectiveness of the exhaust fans is reduced 
therefore, the effectiveness of the hoods is decreased: 

(2) cold drafts tend to leak into the plant with the pos 
sibility of causing fog and uncomfortable conditions fo: 
employees; and 

(9) megative pressure disturbs the -operation of gas 
Hames, causes backdrafts in gas flues and spreads obnoxious 
fumes in the plant. 

Even though a plant may start with balanced ventilatio: 
4 negative pressure situation can develop if the suppl) 
heating coils and filters are allowed to become dirty, 0: 
if additional exhaust fans are installed without also in 
stalling additional supply fans. 

In warm weather more ventilation js required to reducé 
temperature. This can be effi iently and most economicalls 
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\led by using a separate group of supply and exhaust 


. for additional Summer ventilation. Such a method was 
at Cone Mills’ Carlisle (S. C.) Finishing Co. and 
been satisfactory. In that installation the Winter sup- 
was furnished by roof mounted heating and ventilating 
s which were designed to furnish to the finishing plant 
ver about 10% more air than the hood and other ex- 
st fans removed from the plant. (In this case the office, 
ner room, basement areas and warehouse were treated 
eparate buildings). Summer supply fans were mounted 
the roof and arranged to blow air down through ducts 
ibout 10 feet above the floor where the air was dis- 
rged horizontally by simple baffles at the lower end of 
ducts. Summer exhaust fans were also roof mounted, 
the up-blast type, like the hood exhaust fans. The 
‘ke of these fans was at the ‘underside of the roof. 
iter air supply was approximately 2.1 c.f.m.-per square 
t of floor area, and Summer supply amounted to about 
{.m. per square foot of floor area. 


increase Efficiency 


One of the effects of rising labor costs is to make a 
rkman’s time more valuable to his employer. It follows 
any savings in the workman's time, or any increase in 
efhciency, will return dollars to the pocket of his 
nployer. Tests have shown that the work output of a man 
reases as the temperature and humidity of his surround- 
vs imcrease over certain limits. The more work a man 
the more body heat he must dispose of to maintain 
approximately even body temperature. As surrounding 
mperatures and humidities rise the, disposal of heat be- 
mes progressively more difhcult until the point is reached 
hen the rate of work must be reduced to maintain the 
per heat balance. As surrounding conditions become 
ore severe, even a human body at rest cannot maintain 
proper heat balance and it is necessary to find more 
lubrious conditions, even if for a short time only. Dr. 
A. Brouka, head of the physiology division, Haskell 
iboratory, The Du Pont Co., states that resting in air- 
nditioned rooms for short periods several times a day 
n make workers who: labor in temperatures up to 156 
grees F. as productive and generally healthy as those who 
dor in Ordinary temperatures. He cites the case of the 
Juminum Co. of Canada where the cost of such a room 
is far outweighed by the savings. Following the installa- 
Of an aif-conditioned rest room there was a sharp drop 
absenteeism and labor turnover. 
In finishing plants the usual practice to give relief to 
“n who must work in hot places is to provide “Spot 
oling,’ a jet of fresh air, tempered in Winter to about 
) to 80 degrees F., at or near a work station. Since comfort 
pends to some extent on the idiosyncrasies of each in- 
‘vidual, it is advisable to arrange the spot cooling ducts 
nd outlets so that the men can adjust the air flow and 
mperature to suit themselves. 


“uture Developments 


The general development of finishing plant ventilation 
| the future will be influenced by changes in the finishing 
lant processes, by new dev elopments in ventilating equip- 
nent, and by the relative costs of ventilation, of trained 
nanpower and of goods produced. 

As for specific predictions, I believe many of us will 
ive tO see: 
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The chest contains the following tools: Two Cross Levels, 
Wire Wheels, Height Gages, Two End Holders, Two Height 
Gages for Roving and Twisting, 6° Machinist Levels, Two 
Line Levels, Stand Gage, Reel Holders. Not Shown—Twelve 
Roll Racks. 


“Treasure Chest” 
of finest 


Line Leveling Tools 
for Spinning, Twister and Roving Frames 
SUPERBLY ENGINEERED Complete with Oak Chest 
Write for Price and Delivery Date 


We also Manufacture Special Machines §& Parts to 


Customer's Specifications 


Williams Machine & Tool Company 
2200 N. Brevard St. Phone FRanklin 7-6013 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Leaves air mint fresh! 


MINTOL disinfectant has a coefficient of 9. 
Diluted half a cup to the pail of water, it meets 
the new Use Dilution Confirmatory Test. 
SANITIZES THE SURFACE 
KILLS BACTERIA DEODORIZES 


For free sanitary survey = 


of your premises ask 
your Dolge service man 


WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT 


8] 


i} 
| 
the multi-purpose 
industrial disinfectant 
Ve 


HARRIS HEAVY DUTY LUG STRAPS AND HOLD UPS 


AH Canvas Lug Straps and Lug Strap Hold Ups ore made 
of the best quality materials we can buy, put together 
with the best workmanship. Lug Straps are available with 
or without plugs in 1° increments from 8 to 18 inch 
lengths ond in 1% and 2 inch widths. Peortial or full 
leather lining available to suit requirements. Lug Strap 
Hold Ups available in all standard sizes in either canvas, 
leather or hairon leather. 


RICE DOBBY CHAIN COMPANY 


MILLBURY, MASSACHUSETTS 


Southern Representatives 


R. E. L. Holt, Jr. Associates, Inc. 
P. ©. Drawer 1319 


1910 Wendover Avenue Greensboro, N. C. 


a dependable source 


Industria 
Textiles such as: 


TIRE FABRICS + HOSE AND BELT DUCKS 
CHAFERS + LAUNORY TEXTILES 
SEWING TWINES + CORDAGE «+ YARNS 
COATING FABRICS + SHEETINGS 


L 


other available facilities: ( 
BLEACHING 
DYEING 
FINISHING 
SEWING 


we solicit your inquiries 


GAC 


THOMASTON, GEORGIA 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 40 WORTH STREET 
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(1) more totally enclosed hoods; 

(2) Winter ventilation with smaller quantities of air; 

(3) increased attention paid to heat recov ery equipment 

(4) better designed equipment and protective coatings | 
reduce operating and maintenance costs; 

(5) more attention to air cleanliness requiring effectiy 
prevention of air pollution and wide use of air filters; and 

(6) more fully air-conditioned areas and more attentio 
paid to the comfort and health of the man who tends th 
machine 


The advance in finishing plant ventilation has been slov 
but improvements are being developed and adopted at a: 
accelerating pace. The trend is toward complete remov: 
of fog and unwanted heat, the elimination of drippin 


‘water, the more economical operation of ventilating equi 


ment. Improvements in ventilation contribute to employe 
comfort. increase operational efficiency. and produc ea bette 
textile product at a lower production cost. 


—_ 


Texans Seek To Increase “First Bale” Interest 


The cotton committee of the Harlingen, Tex., Chambe: 
of Commerce is hoping to interest mills and other segment 
of the textile industry in the annual auction of the first bal 
of cotton of the year. A subcommittee has been named t 
see whether the mills can be interested in the opportuniti: 
for good publicity growing out of the purchase of, the firs 


bale. 


Auctioning of the first bale, usually after an exciting rac: 
$2.500 cash 
for their efforts, takes place during the community's Cotto: 
Week when all kinds of cotton promotions are staged. Cot 
ton Week has a very fluid date. It’s never set until the firs’ 
bale of cotton from one of the four Valley counties, Starr 
Cameron, Willacy and Hidalgo, is ginned. The cotton com 
mittee gives an outright bonus of $1,500 for the first bal 


and guarantees a minimum of $1,000 from the auction. 


between farmers trying to win a minimum of 


As a result of the Choice B plan, cotton acreage in th 
four-county area has increased this year to 34,000. Althoug! 
most of the crop is late, the indications are that there | 
enough early cotton to warrant looking for the first ba! 
around the middle of June. 


1958 Cotton Crop Sets Yield Record 


The 1958 cotton crop totalled 11,512,000 bales with : 
lint value of $1.9 billion, according to the U. S. Depar 
ment of Agriculture. This is short of the department 
December forecast by about 70,000 bales. It compares with 
the 1957 crop of 10,964,000 bales and the 1947-56 averag: 
of 14,136,000 bales. 

The crop’s lint value increased 17% from the previous 
season as growers received an average 33.1 cents a pounc 
to May 1, compared with 29.65 cents for the below-averag« 
quality 1957 crop. 

In spite of excessive rains, the U.S.D.A. reported that 
the 1958 average yield of 466 pounds set a new record 
comparing with the 1957 yield of 388 pounds. Through 
May 1, the department said that a total of 6,811,253 run 
ning bales of the 1958 crop had been placed under Gov- 
ernment loan. This was 60% of the total ginnings for th¢ 
season. Some 434,086 of that number had been redeemed 


by May 1. 
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en Years of Broad Woven Fabrics — 1949 - 1958 


NITED STATES production of cotton, wool, silk and 
LJ man-made fiber textiles in 1958 totalled 11,607,- 

19,000 linear yards, excluding automobile tire fabric, ac- 

ding to the summary of apparel fiber textiles shown in 

len Years of Broad Woven Fabrics’ by The Association 

Cotton Textile Merchants. The total is 4.1% or 494,- 
99,000 yards less than the 12,101,718,000 linear yards 

Own in 1957. and is down 7.2% or 900,706,000 yards 

om the 12,507,715,000 average production of the 1948-57 

cade. The figures are summarized annually from the 

veral quarterly production series of the Bureau of the 
ensus on broad woven fabrics. 

With the exception of the depression year 1949, when 
nly 10,923,102,000 yards were produced, the 1958 show- 

¢ is the lowest of the decade and emphasizes a continued 

cessive tendency since the peak year 1955. In that year 

3.115,879,000 yards were produced, the all-time record 

<cepting only the war year 1942. The cumulative loss of 
roduction since 1955 has amounted to 2,707,828,000 

near yards, reflecting a prolonged period of inventory 

duction in the industry and distributive trades and pro- 
tracted downward adjustments of production. The low point 
this trend was reached last Summer, and has been 
followed by partial recovery. 

The year 1958 was marked by continued declines in 
»roduction of goods of the natural fibers, but by a reversal 
ifter heavy prior declines in rayon/acetate fabrics. The 
newer man-made fibers were down slightly after continuous 
annual gains in prior years. 

In cotton goods, production was 8.974.865.0000 linear 
vards. off 564.447.000 or 5.9% from 1957, and down 
13.0% from the peak post-war year 1956 in these goods. 
Among the major cotton goods division only fine yarn goods 
and the “‘all other’ classification showed gains from 1957. 
Towels and toweling were at a low since 1955, print cloth 
yarn goods at a low since 1949. Record lows for this series 
of figures dating from 1941 were set in duck, sheeting 
yarn goods, and colored yarn and napped fabrics. 

Rayon /acetate broad woven goods at 1,636,159,000 linear 
yards for 1958 were up 182,122,000 yards or 12.5% in 
ihe year, although 32.0% below the peak year 1950 for 
these fabrics. All major divisions here showed gains for 
he year, the most important being a substantial reversal 
n 100% spun yarn fabrics, while a new high was set for 
the pile, upholstery, drapery, tapestry. and tie fabrics 
ategory. 


Per Capita Production Of Broad Woven Goods 
(Linear Yards) 


1937 est. 78.64 1949 73.22 
1939 est. 76.66 1950 86.30 
194] 94.93 1951 83.49 
1942 98.56 1952 77.43 
1943 93.36 1953 81.08 
1944 84.97 1954 77.07 
1945 77.42 1955 79.35 
1946 81.50 1956 76.89 
1947 85.84 1957 70.69 
1948 84.60 *1958 66.68 
“Preliminary 
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In the separate group of other man-made fibers includ- 
ing nylon, acrylic, polyester, Saran, polyethylene and textile 
glass fabrics, production was 681,182,000 yards, second only 
to the record 776,013,000 in 1957. Wool goods dropped 
to a new record low of 273,290,000 yards, and silk and 
miscellaneous goods were off slightly at 41,513,000, of 
which 24.766.000 were silk or part silk goods. 

The country’s textile production in relation to population 
dropped to a new low of 66.68 yards in the year, a loss 
of more than ten yards per capita in two years, and almost 
ten yards less than it was in pre-war 1939. The per capita 
figures given here are based on population of the conti- 
nental U. S$. without export-import adjustment. 


National Wool Association Meets 


Members of the National Association of 
Wool Manufacturers heard 1958 describ- 
ed as a distressingly poor year at their 
94th annual meeting in the Waldorf 
Astoria, New York City, May 14. Edwin 
Wilkinson, incoming president, said that 
in spite of the situation in 1958 the 


industry has crossed the threshold of im- 
Edwin Wilkineon P' ed acti ty. If the industry is te 

extend the improving trend, Wilkinson 
said. it must exercise restraint in a manner and to a degree 
that has not been characteristic of the industry in the past. 


Wilkinson succeeds William I. Kent of Kent Mfg. Co., 
Clifton Heights, N. J., as president of the association A 
native of Philadelphia, he has been in the textile industry 
all his life. He has served the organization as executive 
vice-president since 1952. Newly elected to a vice-presidency 
was }. H. Strusberg, Livingston Worsted Mills, Holyoke, 
Mass. Glen F. Brown was renamed secretary and treasurer. 

William Kent, retiring president, told the group that 
improved conditions in the wool textile industry increase 
the need for strong unified group action. He said that 
members of the industry must strive to protect their im- 
proved position from the threats such as that of the low- 
wage imports. Kent also pointed out that one plus factor 
in the wool scene is the fact that today wool textile mills 
have more agencies in the field of advertising, promotion 
and public relations than ever before. 


Among the newly elected group directors of the associa- 
tion 1s Wilton F. May, Southern Worsted Mills, Greenville, 
>. C. In other business, the group named Ralph S. Lees 
]r., Amertron Co., New York, as chairman of the Collateral 
Group, succeeding William W. Grose, Newell Textile Sales 
Co., who becomes a director representing the group. 

It was announced that the organization's next function 


will be its annual golf outing at the Weschester Country 


Club, Rye, N. Y., on June 19. 


S. C. Textile Men To Meet May 28-30 


Over 200 persons are expected to attend the annual con- 
vention of the South Carolina Textile Manufacturers As- 
sociation at Sea Island, Ga., May 28-30, according to John 
K. Cauthen, executive vice-president. The program for the 
three-day meeting tncludes talks by Dr. L. H. Hance, presi- 
dent of the Institute of Textile Technology, Charlottesville. 


Va.. and Dr. William H. Miernyk, staff director of the 
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U. S. Senate subcommittee which recently made a study of 
the problems of the textile industry; the president's report 
on the association: and election of officers 

Dr. Hance will speak on “Research Horizons on the 
Textile Industry” and will be introduced by Roger Milliken, 
president of Deering-Milliken & Co. Dr. Miernyk, director 
Research, North- 


western University. Boston, Mass.. will discuss his observa 


of the Bureau of Business & Econom 
tions of the textile industry made during the Pastore Com- 
mittee hearings. He will be introduced by James A. Chap- 
man of Inman, president of the American Cotton Manu- 
facturers Institute. Both men will speak at the Friday, May 
29, session. The convention opens officially at 3:30 p.m. 
on May 28 with a meeting of the board of directors. 


In addition to the talks by Dr. Hance and Dr. Miernyk, 
the Friday business session will hear the annual report of 
the association given by President Frederick B. Dent, presi- 
dent of Mayfair Mills, Spartanburg. A meeting of the ]. E. 
Sirrine Foundation, headed by George M. Wright of Abbe- 
ville, also is scheduled for the Friday business session 

On Saturday's business session a report on television's use 
in education will be presented. Committee reports and elec- 
tion of officers will conclude the program 


Dent, who succeeded the late P. S. Bailey of Clinton as 
president of the association, is expected to continue in office. 
Members will elect a new vice-president and three directors. 
Directors whose terms are expiring are Walter S. Mont 
gomery, Spartan Mills. Spartanburg, S. C.; S. W. Converse, 
Clifton (S.C.) Mfg. Co.; and Elliott W. Springs, Springs 
Cotton Mills, Lancaster, S. C. 


Jones Cites Cotton’s Needs To Producers 


Halbert M. Jones, president, Waverly 
Mills, Laurinburg, N. C., and immediate 
past president of the American Cotton 
Manutacturers Institute, told the Delta 
Council, a cotton producers organiza- 
May 
a strong textile industry is 


tion, meeting in Stoneville, Miss., 
14, that 
your best imsurance for the future for 
the raw. cotton trade.” 


Halbert M. Jones 


The textile industry, Jones added, 
POSSESSES the potential ror a vigorous and a dynam future 
in the United States provided 
(1) That raw cotton is kept available in quantities and 
qualities adequate to supply a growing domestic demand. 
(2) That prices of cotton are competitive with other 
fibers and products encroaching on cotton’s markets, and 
with foreign supplies of cotton which invade U. S. markets 
in the torm of textile products. 


(3) That the quality of cotton ts continually improved 
and that quality preserved and delivered both to the mill 
and to the final consumer of cotton products. 

(4) That domestic markets are protected from an un- 
controlled flow of imports from low-wage foreign textile 
manutacturers. 

He also wa:ned that ‘neither the producer nor the gin 
ner nor the oil miller nor the warehouseman nor the mer- 
chant nor the textile manufacturer will prosper unless there 
iS a growing domestic consumption of raw cotton,” and he 
emphasized the words domestic consumption, ‘In the long 
run,’ Jones declared, ‘we shall produce and sell our cotton 
at competitive prices or we will lose our export markets 
entirely. This prospect makes it increasingly essential that 
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we strengthen the textile industry and build up the con 
sumption of cotton in our plants in the United States. Th 
vigor and growth of the domestic cotton manufacturin, 
industry will determine, in large measure, the opportunit 
ind the prosperity of our raw cotton industry for th 
future. 


With direct competition from man-made fibers playin 
an increasingly important part, Jones said, “cotton mu: 
be priced competitively, not necessarily low, but competiti, 
with other fibers and with materials which are encroachin, 
on cotton’s markets. Cotton must be supported by the ex 
pansion of a balanced program of research and dev elopmen 

all levels from the seed-breeder to the final distributio 
to improve quality, to reduce costs of production, process 
ing and distribution, to create new finished cotton products 
and cotton products must be merchandised with sales pro 
motion efforts matching those of our competition for th 
customer's dollar.” 


Alligood Named Phi Psi Man Of The Year 


The North Carolina State College Chapter of Phi Ps: 
national honorary textile fraternity, has presented its ‘Ma 
of the Year” award for distinguished service to the textil 
industry to William G. Alligood, personnel director ot 
American & Efird Mills, Mounty Holly, N. C. Clay Smith 
Spindale, N. C., president of the Phi Psi chapter and a 
senior in the School of Textiles, read the citation honorins 
Alligood. The award was presented by Dr. Malcolm E 
Campbell, dean of the School of Textiles. 

The mayor of Mount Holly, Alligood is a leading figur: 
in the Democratic Party and in Gaston County religious 
civic and fraternal affairs. He is a member and officer i 
numerous professional associations. | 


1.T.T. Holds Annual Meeting 


A 15% increase in spindleage membership during th 

past year, addition of a new member mill, and a year 
which income was in excess of expenses were among th 
highlights reported by Dr. L. H. Hance, president of th 
Institute of Textile Technology, Charlottesville, Va., to th 
school’s board of trustees as they ended a two-day meetin: 
along with members of the institute’s technical advisory 
committee on April 29. 
Roger Milliken, president of Deering 
Milliken & Co., Spartanburg, S$. C., was 
re-elected chairman of the board. Othe: 
ofhcers renamed were J. L. Lanier, pres: 
dent of West Point (Ga.) Mfg. Co 
vice-chairman; Dr. Hance, president; ‘ 
H. Merriman Jr., executive vice-pres! 
dent of Crompton-Shenandoah Co., se 
retary; and Percy S. Howe Jr., presiden! 
of the American Thread Co,, New York 
City, treasurer. 


Chicopee Mfg. Corp., New Brunswick, N. J., is the new 
member of the institute, a private, non-profit organizatiol 


Roger Milliken 


carrying out applied and basic research for the membe! 
textile companies. The institute also trains textile scientists 
at the graduate level and ts supported by the member con 
CerTns. 


In his report to the trustees, Dr. Hance announced over 
one-half million new spindles had been added to member- 
ship in the past year, which represents about 15% increase 
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the number of spindles represented in institute member- 
An investment in buildings and facilities with a 
lacement value of almost $2,000,000 has been developed 
ing the institute's 15 years of service without under 
ng long-term indebtedness, Dr. Hance said, and the 
rent fiscal year again will be completed with an excess 
income over expenses. Dr. Hance also reported a size- 
reserve fund has ben developed over the years, and 
during the past year fellowship donations from mem- 
companies reached an all-time high of more than 
000 


‘N.C. State And Auburn To Graduate 94 


Che School of Textile Technology, Alabama Polytechni 
‘titute, Auburn, will graduate 33 seniors this year, ac- 
rding to Cleveland Adams, head of the school. The North 
rolina State College School of Textiles has reported that 
will graduate some 61 students this May and another 
ur in Summer school. Auburn's total is an increase from 

year's total of 30 graduates. Enrollment is reported to 

off considerably. Most of the upcoming grads of N. C. 
rate have already been hired by textile firms. 

Auburn's report was made before the Alabama Textile 
oundation meeting recently in Biloxi, Miss. The founda- 
on, which was formed to assist the school financially, has 
rovided the school with $57,950 in cash in the six years 
t has been in existence. Adams also reported that Auburn's 
nrollment ts off considerably since the organization of the 
uundation. 


A tew curricula changes were made during the year. ac- 


cording to the report, in order to strengthen the curri ulum 
and to bring it more in agreement with current accrediting 
requirements. A large number of scholarships are still being 
offered, some of which are not filled, Adams reported. 


Tufted Textile Shipments Up 


Total shipments of tufted textile products amounted to 
$210.7 million during the last half of 1958. This compares 
to shipments of $171.8 million during the first half of 
1958 and $186.0 million during the last half of 1958, 
according to The U. S, Department of Commerce. The 
value of manufacturers’ shipments of tufted rugs and car 
peting during the last half of 1958 amounted to $177.9 
million. This was 20% above the shipments during the 
first half of 1958 and 17% above the comparable period of 
1957. For the year 1958, shipments of these products 


~ 


amounted to $326.7 million, or 100% more than the $296.0 
million reported for 1957. This increase was largely the 
result of mcreased shipments of rugs and carpeting larger 
than 4 x 6 feet. Shipments of rugs 4 x 6 feet or smaller 
increased in 1958 to $66.7 million from the 1957 level ot 


$65.5 million. 


The value of manufacturers’ shipments of tufted bed 
spreads for the second half of 1958 was at approximately 
the same level as shipments during the comparable period 
of 1957. During the same periods, dollar shipments of 
tufted robes declined 26%. 

Manufacturers consumed 170.0 million pounds of yarn 
and fabric for the production of tufted products during the 
last half of 1958. This was 32.4 million pounds more than 


10,000,000 CARDING POINTS NEED PERFECT GRINDING ROLLS 


inquiries to— 
Messrs. Cotton-McCauley & Co. Inc. 
3 Hammond Street 
Greenville, S. C. 
and 
188 Main Street 
Pawtucket, R. I. 
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SOLID GRINDING ROLL No 112 


TRAVERSE WHEEL GRINDER No 120 
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Miss Malinda Berry, of Stillwater, Oklahoma, was 
selected Maid-of-Cotton for 1959. Textile Manufacturers 
Burk-Schier Wet Processing Agents for dyeing 
and finishing yarns and fabrics made of cotton. 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL Co. 
Manufacturing Chemists for the Textile Industry 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


select 


PENETRANTS DETERGENTS © SOFTENERS REPELLENTS © FINISHES 


AND USTRIAL 
ENGINEERS 


+ MODERNIZATION PROGRAMS * PLANT LAYOUTS 
* MANAGEMENT PROBLEMS + WORK LOAD STUDIES 
* COST REDUCTION REPORTS 

COST SYSTEMS” “SPECIAL REPORTS 


RALPH E. LOPER CO. 
GREENVILLE, S. C., Dial CEdor 2-3868 * FALL RIVER, MASS., Dial OSborne 6-826! 
; Specializing in Textiles Since 1914 


SCOTT TESTERS, INC. 


Main office, Providence, R. I. 


SOUTHEASTERN SERVICE AND SALES: 
Ala., Ga., Ky., N. C., S. C., Tenn., Va, 


SCOTT TESTERS 
(SOUTHERN), INC. 
P. O. Box 834, Spartanburg, S. C. 
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the re ported consumption for the previous half year. T) 
consumption of cotton tufting yarn incre ased from > 
million pounds to 36.3 million pounds, while the consum 


tion of 100% increased to 4 


rayon and acetate yarn 
million pounds, from the 43.9 pounds consumed during | 
first half of 1958. Wool yarns consumed in tufted produ 
totalled 14.8 million pounds, while the consumption 
other tufting yarns, which were primarily nylon and ny), 
and rayon mixtures, was 13.1 million pounds for the 


half of 1958. 


Woolen System Consumption Down 


The weekly average rate of fiber consumption on 
woolen and worsted systems in March was 4% below t! 
March 1958. TI 


raw wool consumption during March » 


February rate and 25%. above that of 


weekly average 
8,310 thousand pounds (scoured basis) or 5% below t! 
above that of March 1958. Cor 
sumption of apparel class wool was slightly above the Fe! 
ruary March of last yea: 


class wool was 11° 


February level. and 38°; 
level and 30° above that of 


below the rat 
March 19 


Consumption of carpet 
of the preceding month and 53% above the 
rate. 

Consumption of fibers other than raw wool: averag 
6,674 thousand pounds per week, or 3% below the Februa: 


average and 11% above March 1958. These figures includ 
production of man-made fiber tow converted to top without 
combing. Total fiber consumption also includes this to; 
production. All from the U. §S. 


of Commertce. 


figures are Departmen 


Cotton Cloth Imports Up 


U. S. imports of cotton cloth manufactures during Marc! 
totalled 13,674,000 square value of $3 
million, according to the U. S. Department of Commerc: 
This compares with imports ‘of 11,819,000 square yard 
with a value of $3.3 million in March 1958 and with 14 
012,000 square yards valued at $3.4 million in February. 

Other cotton manufactures imported in March wer 
valued at: $9.2 million as compared with the year earlie 
$7.7 million and the Burlay 
manufactures squar 


Vi with a 


month earlier $6 million. 
March at 102,189,000 
yards were valued at $9.2 million. 


received in 
The March import value of flax. hemp and ramie manu 


factures was $2.6 million. A vear previous the value was 


$2.2. In February the value of these goods was $2.1 million 


Reeves Bros. Organizes Fabric Firm 


A new plastic-coated fabric concern, ESB-Reeves Corp.., 
has been organized under the joint ownership of the firms 
of Reeves Bros. Inc., New: York City, and the Electru 
Storage Battery Co., Philadelphia, Pa., according to an an 
nouncement made recently by J. E. Reeves, president of 
Reeves Bros. and of the new organization. 

C. F. Norberg, president of The Electric Storage Batter} 
Co., becomes chairman of an eight-man board of directors 
made up of four representatives of each of the joint owners. 
ESB are E. J. Dwyer, 
D. N. Smith, vice 


director ol 


The other three members from 
and director. 


president, and Dr. H. ]. 


viK e-president, secretary 


Strauss, associate 
research. 
Reeves Brothers 1s represented on the board by |. t. 


Reeves. president, ]. H. Wyatt, vice-president, J. D. Moore, 
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president, and Dr. V. 


ge of basic research. 


Erlich. vice-president in 


fhicers of ESB-Reeves are J. E. Reeves, president, Dr. 
Erlich, }. D. Moore, D. N. Smith, Dr. H. J. Strauss 
J. H. Wyatt, vic e-presidents, and E. J. Dwyer, secretary- 
urer. 
wwyer, Erlich, Strauss and Wyatt comprise the opera- 
; committee, which will co-ordinate programs and make 
mmendations to the board of directors. 
he products of the new corporation, consisting of a 
ety of fabrics combined with microporous plastics, will 
manufactured and marketed initially by the Vulcan 
ision Of Reeves under the supervision of Howard Brig- 
products manager. 


ossibilities for fabrics to be produced by the new firm 
seen in such applications as rainwear, infants’ wear, 
lergarments, protective outer garments, personal prod. 
surgical dressings, hospital sheetings, tent material, 
ping bags, thermal insulation, shoe fittings, filter media, 
writer ribbons, and a number of military uses. 
Characteristics of the new fabrics which make them par- 
larly adaptable to the uses named are that they are 
terproof and at the same time have the ability to 
reathe”’ permitting the passage of moisture vapor through 
cif Microscopic pores. 


Number Of Broad Weave Looms Decreases 


Looms in place in broad woven fabric mills at the end 
1958 totaled 439,275, a drop of 5% from the 461,531 
oms in place at the end of 1957, according to figures given 
the U. S$. Department of Commerce. There were 421.,- 
cotton and man-made fiber looms and 17,310 woolen 
d worsted looms in place at the end of 1958. At the 
d of 1957 the numbers in place were 443,098 and 
3,433, respectively. 
Of the total number of looms in place on December 31, 
58. there were 327,071 in cotton mills, 95,814 in man- 
ade fiber and silk mills, and 14,453 in woolen and worsted 
ills. This represented declines of 7% for cotton mills 
id woolen and worsted mills, while the number at man- 
ide fiber and silk mills increased 4%. 


-hapman Scores Japan’s Export Increase 


lames A, Chapman, president of the American Cotton 
‘anutdcturers Institute. has issued. with the endorsement 

Heriry A. Truslow, president of the Northern Textile 

sociation, the following statement regarding Japan's de- 

10n to increase cotton textile exports to the U. S.: 

Word that the Japanese propose to increase textile ex- 

rts to the U. S. market creates a feeling of great appre- 
nsion for the American industry. It is extremely un- 
rtunate that Japan has abandoned the principle upon 
nich the voluntary quota arrangement was based at its 
ception. It may be recalled that the program, calling for 
| over-all ceiling of 235 million square yards a year, was 
ased on 1956 production, employment, profits and price 
vels. In our view. a ceiling of 150 million square yards 
4S indicated as equitable, 

The agreement explaining the program included this 
rovision: ‘anticipating that changes may well occur in the 
United States textile market within the next five years, 
these ceilings shall be the subject of annual reviews in which 
the Japanese government will consult with the United 
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SET IT so GET IT 


_ with BLENDING SYSTEMS 
by FIBER CONTROLS 


Weighing Pan 
and Dumping 
Mechanism 
of 
Synchromatic 


Feeder 


IMPROVED 
FEATURES 


of Fiber Controls 


SYNCHROMATIC BLENDING SYSTEM moke it easy to maintain constant 
quality, reduce waste and facilitate cost control—while maintaining an 
occuracy of blend of plus or minus 1%. 


Hunting for proper weight on blending equipment is eliminated by use 
of this precision weighing system (see Top photo below) ond shows 
visually the weight being blended from each feeder. Direct check by 
supervisor while system is operating eliminetes set-up errors. Just 
SET IT and GET IT. 


The Weight Calibrator adjusts from 4 oz. to 36 oz. by 4 oz. deviations. 


Adjustable Magnetic Vernier weighing adjustment assembly with snap- 
action (photo above). This patent pending feature enables any weight 
variation of '_ oz. to be quickly and accurately set with the calibrotor 
to give any desired weight. The snap-action of the magnet assembly 
produces quick and accuroete cut-off of the weighing assembly when it 
receives the proper set weight, ond maintains set accuracy without 
check or resetting. 


SET IT and you'll GET IT with Fiber Controls improved SYNCHROMATIC 
BLENDING SYSTEM. It has proven itself to Management, regardless of 
Mill size. 


Inquire about more complete details of this equipment. 
Call or write: 


FIBER CONTROLS 
CORPORATION 
iiss GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 
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World’s Most Modern Spool Plant 


AKRON 


is the most efficient 
manufacturer of fiber- 
head spools in the world ! 


lf your interest is Thread . . . Synthetic 
Yorn ... Tire Cord .. . Carpet Yarn 
. . . Cotton-Twisting — or economical 
repairing— 


Our spools are better than others . . . 


your cost is less. 


SPOOL 


AND MANUFACTURING CO. 
HIGH POINT, NORTH CAROLINA 


COMPLETE BEAM SERVICE 


Cast iron loom beam heads with cut tooth or sand 
tooth gears, and adjustable steel beams. Any size 


and type. 


Repairs and Repair Parts on any make and size 
warper section beams. 


Reasonable prices. 


Cronland Warp Roll Co., Inc. 
LINCOLNTON, N. C. Tel. RE 5-6564 


TELEPHONE UN 5-0371 


WORKS N. MARIETTA ST. 


MACHINE WORKS 


MANUFACTURERS OF ; 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 
PARTS 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 


States government for the purpose of arriving at such . 
justments, upward or downward, in the quotas as may 
warranted by changed conditions. 

“Conditions in the U. S. market, indeed, have chang 
In the past two years there has been additional deteri 
tion in the market as reflected in each of the key fact 
A decrease in Japanese imports seemed to be tn kee} 
with the original principle. 


“We had hoped Japan would arrange for more dive: 
hed textile and apparel shipments to lessen the dam. 
to American industry. This, it seemed to us, would be 
the best interests of both the United States and Japan 
governments. It will be recalled also that we viewed 
arrangement at its outset as a contribution to the ord 
marketing of textiles to the benefit of both nations. A 
parture can only undermine the confidence we placed 
the arrangement. 


“It is our understanding that in their negotiations w 
the Japanese government our government officials ma 
strong representations in behalf of the U. S, textile indust: 
We are most appreciative of their efforts. The fact ¢! 
the Japanese government saw fit to take the action anyw 
coupled now with increased imports from other countri 
notably Hong Kong and India, poimts up the need [. 
the U. S. government itself to determine exactly how 
U. S. market is to be shared with off-shore manufacture 
It is imperative that this unrestrained and unfair com; 
tition be halted. Only through controls imposed by o 
government can American productivity be preserved.” 


Management Group Names Top Textile Firms 


The names of companies which it has certified to be 
cellently managed” in the textile industry for the year 1‘ 
have been announced by the American Institute of Mana, 
ment. The textile companies named are Cannon Mills ‘ 
Cluett, Peabody & Co.; Pepperell Mfg. Co.; United Elas 
Corp.; and West Point Mfg. Co. 


The citations are designed to ‘bring deserved recognit: 
to those companies whose managements are doing most 
increase productivity, with accompany benefits to employe: 
shareholders, their plant communities and to the econo! 
as a whole.’ The companies were selected based on # 
appraisal of: (1) economic function: (2) corporate stru 
ture; (3) health of earnings; (4) service to stockholde: 
(5) research and development; (6) directorate analys: 
(7) fiscal policies; (8) production efficiency; (9) sa! 
vigor; and (10) executive evaluation. 


Georgia Tech Receives Textile Funds 


$28.200 for th 


~ 


Cash grants and supplements totaling 
1959-60 fiscal year have been awarded to the Georgia Inst 
tute of Technology by the Textile Education Foundatio 
Inc., according to Dr. Edwin D. Harrison, Tech presiden 
Additional funds, up to $340.000. will be made avatlab 
for machinery purchases on a matching basis with Georg 
Tech funds, Dr. Harrison added. 


With the exc eption ofa grant to the textile tech 
nology program at the Southern Technical Institute, all th 
funds will be used by the A. French Textile School, h 
said. Dr. Harrison described the various grants as follows 


supplements to faculty salaries—$5.200: supplements 


faculty travel allowances—-$2,000; student scholarships 
$12,000; special project to construct exhibits in foyer 0 
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\. Harrison Hightower Building—-$5,000; and the South- {| 


y Tech grant 

We are extremely hopeful that our own budget position; 
- be such that we can take advantage of at least a portion . 
c he $30.000 that is offered for textile machinery, he 


We are anxious to become equipped, in our textile 
ol. for more extensive and useful research services to 


rextile industry and the povernment, he added 


’\r Harrison said that with the exception of the machin 


\ funds the new grants by the textile foundation are 


nost identical” to those awarded the previous year. 


ruallv.”’ he said. “the foundation pure hased $22.136.18 


Knotwood Metallic Apron on wool cord finisher feed table 


KNOTWOOD 
Metallic Aprons 


Will not stretch or slip * Fireproof 
Acid resistant * Positive drive 


-+th of machinery for our textile school last year with its 


funds. 


(he Textile Education Foundation was organized by 
(,corgia textile companies in 1943 and its contrrbutions to 
reia Tech's textile teaching facilities since that time 
e amounted to more than half a million dollars. Dr. 
rison said that it is the interest and support of such . 
ips as the Textile Education Foundation that make it 
sible for Georgia Tech to maintain its stature during a 


nod when competition ror outstanding students and 


Unique slat interlocking joints 


members is becoming in reasingly keen. 


Textile Operations Of Textron Improve 


Roval Little. chairman of the board of Textron In 


reported ro kholde rs that the company s textile Op 


tions are now making money and are doing better than 


vear. Amerotron. the textile division. was pretty well 


ahead and at rising prices. The current textile im- | 


ns 
ovement would depend a great deal. Little added. on 


attitude of the mills and the cutters. If the mills were 
operate on five days and if the cutters would place 
eater emphasis on the balance between firm orders and 
cir production, the current improvement could reason- , 
ly continue for the next few years. However, in the past, | 
mills have not exercised the restraint and it is illegal | 
» restrict production, 


Commenting on the recent ac quisitions of Textron into 
re metal working and heavy industry, Little stated that 


textile volume was now about 23% of Textron’s total Solve your apron problems with Knotwood 


ies. Nevertheless, with the yroved \ met: 
evertheless, with the improved volume in the metal 1 Metallic aprons, For use on wool cards, open- 


rking divisions as well as the possibility of additional ‘ ; 
| ; ing room equipment, scouring machines, and 


n-textile acquisitions, the percentage of textiles by year : : : ; 
various conveyor units in all mills, they pro- 


| could possibly be in the neighborhood of 20%. This 


wever, does not mean a decrease in the present textile | vide Lepptien: ee. speed without stretching or 
eration, but rather an increase in other directions. slipping. Easy to maintain, they have a long 

3 life, bringing reduced costs and increased 
Voolen & Worsteds Promoting U. S. Wool | profits to their users. Available in any desired 


width or length, with or without pins; also 
in special acid resistant, cadmium plated or 
stainless steels. 


 Whitn— 


MACHINE WORKS 
WHITINSVILLE * MASSACHUSETTS 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. GREENSBORO, N.C. #£=ATLANTA, GA. 
SPARTANBURG, 5. C. ° DEXTER, ME. 


lhe American public must be made aware that an import 
bel on woolens and worsteds does not indicate superiority 


American-made wool products, according to G. Norman 
Vinder. president of Woolens & Worsteds of America Inc. 
aking recently before the National Association of Wool 
lanufacturers at New York. Winder told of the promo- 
onal activities planned to improve the position of the 
ool industry in the national economy and to inform the 
iblic that American-made wool products are comparable 
ith the world’s finest. 


Echoing the remarks of Assistant Sec retary of Commerce, 
lenry Kearns. he emphasized the need for a better job 


Promoting and publicizing the latest developments and 
ine quality of American-made wool products. In outlining 
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We Are Pleased to Announce We Now Represent: 


THE CLEVELAND WORM & GEAR CO. 
THE CLEVELAND SPEED VARIATOR 
THE FARVAL CORPORATION 


and as in the past: 


DYNAMATIC DIVISION EATON MFG. CO. 
MACHINERY ELECTRIFICATION, INC. 
LINDLY & COMPANY, INC. 
ACOUSTICA ASSOCIATES, INC. 


ELECTRO-MOTION 
CORPORATION 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
217 W. MOREHEAD 
EDison 2-8119 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 
1201 N. MAIN ST. 
CEdar 5-0927 


WE OFFER TECHNICAL KNOW-HOW ON 
CONTROL OF POWER TRANSMISSION 
IN INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 


Worstie or Pi tor Bulletins or Intervieu 


ONE COILER 
EXCELS! 


MicDONOUGH 


There are more McDonough large coilers in use than any other 
make. Try one in your mill without obligation and learn why. 


McDONOUGH POWER EQUIPMENT, INC. 
McDonough, Georgia, U.S.A. 


Southern’s 
Steel Service 
Saves on... 


Inventories © Space ® Taxes 
Investments ® Labor 


Southern con deliver any kind of steel to Piedmont 
Corolina points in ao few hours—and Southern’s 
compietely equipped shop can fabricate your 

OEM or maintenance ports to your specifi- 
cations at lowest possible cost. Let us 
give you comporotive costs 


SOUTHERN ENGINEERING CO. 


“Little Pittsburgh” Chartotte, N. C. 


his association's plans for actively promoting Ameri 
made woolens and worsteds, Winder said that the y 
trade must continue to make more American wool prod 
available. 


He warned of the necessity for concerted industry a 
regarding imports from low wage countries, which. 
said, pose an ever increasing threat to the entire Amer 
wool industry. Woolens & Worsteds of America Inc. 
organization formed to stimulate the sale of Ameri 
made wool products, is nearing its goal of $300,000 
a two-year promotional program, Winder reported, ° 
American Sheep Producers Council, which he represc 
has allocated $150,000 for the minimum two-year prog 
and membership in the association by mills, mill suppl: 
factors and sales agents already has approached the $1. 
000 mark. 


The Fiber Society Holds Its Spring Meeting 

A textile educator's appraisal of the problems which | 
his field, a discussion of the space era by a leader in 
Force research, and seven technical papers in fiber scic 
highlighted the program of the Spring meeting of the F: 
Society at Fontana Village, N. C., April 29-30. 

The educator, Dr. Martin J. Lydon, president of Low 
(Mass.) Technological Institute, spoke on the to; 
“Science, Engineering and Textile Education.’’ Noting | 
value of textile education is not universally recogniz 
Lydon said, ‘This lack of understanding derives from ma 
factors and is complicated by two recent developments: | 
cataclysmic change which has characterized the textile ind 
try in the past ten years; and the equally far-reaching chan 
in educational philosophy which has placed a premium uj 


the teaching of the fundamentals of scientific theory a: 
fact.” 


He pointed out that it is commonly believed that tex 
education has remained static during this dynamic deca 
and it has ignored these changes in industry and educati 
Lydon said, ‘this belief is not warranted. Measured by | 
generally-accepted criteria for evaluating the instructio: 
and research activities of other fields, textile educat: 
would appear to have been improved to the point wh« 
many of its programs deserve to be accorded full prot 
sional recognition and status.:’ Deepening and broadenu: 
its scientific base in the future, Lydon concluded, text 
education gives every evidence of constituting a most eft: 
tive medium for providing research and production perso 
nel and services which will be of incalculable value to t! 
textile industry. 

The subject of the Air Force speaker, Dr. Harris 4 
Burte, Material Laboratory, Wright-Patterson Air For 
Base, Ohio, was “Materials Research—The Key To Progre 
In Aeronautics and Astronautics."’ He discussed some of t! 
more important research requirements surrounding the A 
Force materials program. 


Peroxide Decomposition 


David M. Cates, School of Textiles, North Carolina Sta! 
College, Raleigh, spoke on ‘The Stabilizer In Hydrog¢ 
Peroxide Bleaching.” He said stabilized hydrogen peroxic 
decomposed at a slower rate than unstabilized peroxic 
and, for a given amount of decomposition, was more effe 
tive in raising reflectance and causing chemical change. Th 
reflectance per unit reduction of viscosity, however, was th 
same, he pointed out. This suggests damage to contiguou 
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‘ons of cellulose is unavoidable and related to the amount 
olored impurities destroyed. The reflectance of specially 
‘ified cellulose was raised at the cost of a very small 
rease in viscosity, Cates noted, suggesting that chemical 
nage caused by the presence ol catalytically active sites 
the cellulose. 
|. Rebenfeld, Textile Research Institute, spoke on “Re- 
nse Of Several Cottons To Chemical Treatments.’ He 
| single fibers from six carefully selected cottons were 
jected to four chemical treatments under a tensile force 
0.1 gram. The treatments investigated were: water, 10 M 
a. mercerization, and a combination of 10 M urea and 
rcerization. 
The initial, non-destructive portion of the fiber stress- 
ain curve was evaluated for each fiber prior to the treat- 
nt and the entire stress-strain curve was evaluated after 
e chemical treatments, Thus, it was possible to determine 
e changes in fiber properties on a fiber to fiber basis at 
ist as far as the non-destructive fiber characteristics are 
ncerned, Rebenfeld said. Fiber length, elastic modulus, 
aking extension and breaking stress were considered by 
benfeld. Many changes in fiber properties due to the 
hemical treatments could be interpreted in terms of the 
vree of fibrillar orientation of the six cottons as estimated 
y the X-ray angle. 


Photographic Study 


The Microdyeoscope and the high temperature pressur- 
zed Microdyeoscope have revealed hitherto unknown facts 
bout fibers and dye baths, according to Henry E. Millson, 
\merican Cyanamid Co., in his paper ‘Continuous And 
‘ime-Lapse Motion Pictures Through The Microdyeo- 
cope.” It has been interesting, he noted, to observe changes 
is they occur in fibers and baths during dyeing in the tem- 
perature range of 5O to 325 degrees Fahrenheit. The use of 
i large number of sequential still photographs and volum- 
ious notations has made it possible to record such changes 
‘or subsequent interpretation. 


Millson said motion pictures in color and their enlarge- 
nent tO preat size by projection on a screen are frequently 
1ore revealing than a visual study through the Microdyeo- 
ope. Motion pictures also have the advantage of being 
iewed by a large group simultaneously, A film can also be 
topped and started for more detailed study. He said that 
he use of time-lapse motion pictures enables the viewer to 
¢ within a few minutes a dyeing cycle which may have 
quired several hours to perform. 

Millson reported equipment has been assembled for both 
ontinuous and time-lapse motion picture photography. The 
reliminary results indicate it may be possible to capture 
nd reveal some of the interesting phenomena in the se- 
juence in which they occur during the dyeing operation. 


“abric Streaks 


~The Characterization Of Fabric Streaks’ was the title 
| a paper given by Ferndinand Schulze, The Du Pont Co. 
de said in spite of the widespread occurrence of streak 
‘efects, little work has been done on the basic chemistry, 
hysics and optics of these defects. Streaks have been va- 
ously referred to as dye streaks, luster streaks or spacing 
streaks without a clear understanding of the nature of such 
defects, 

Schulze told the group means for identifying the various 
‘ypes of streaks have shown the existence of at least five 
types. These were classified as internal streaks, and external 
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We’re up to our ears 


n 


We've stocked a really big supply of the special 
formula steel used in DIAMOND FINISH rings. 
Furthermore, we have made up a large supply of 
standard sizes of finished rings for quick deliv- 
ery. This will enable us to look out for our 
customers’ needs—steel strike or no steel strike— 
with the same dependable delivery as always. 


WHITINSVILLE 


DIAMOND 

SPINNING RING CO. 


Rep. for the Carolinas & Va.: W. K. SHIRLEY, P.O. Box 406, Belmont, N. C. 
Rep. for Ala., Go. & Tenn.: H. LL. WILLIAMS, Box 222, West Point, Ga. 


~ - —— 


MOORESVILLE IRON WORKS, Inc. 
P. O. Drawer 390 Phone NO-34711 


MOORESVILLE, N. C. 
TEXTILE MACHINERY AND PARTS 


Semi-steel Grey Iron, Bronze, and Aluminum 
Castings. Quality loom beams our specialty. 
Metal and wood loom beams with stationary 
or adjustable heads. Immediate delivery on 
precision motor pinions from our stock. Also 
fast delivery on Draper and Crompton and 
Knowles loom parts from our ever increasing 
stock. Special parts and machines quoted 
on upon request. 
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“What You Want 


. 
4 
‘ 


PERUVIAN 
COTTON 


Tanguis Pima 


Karnak 
WONALANCET COMPANY 


3240 Peachtree Road, N. E., Atlanta, Georgia 
ond 128 Burke Street, Nashua, New Hampshire 


ALLEN BEAM COMPANY 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


Beams for all makes of 
High Speed Warpers 


LOOM BEAMS 


Adjustable Loom Beam Heads 
“Good Warps are made on Good Beams” 


When You Want It” 


PROMPT 


e BEATER LAGS for all makes, fitted to order 
© COMPLETE BEATERS—Kirschner and H & B 


e ALL TYPE APRONS, both new and reworked, 
including fireproof aprons 


TODD-LONG PICKER APRON CO. 


Gastonia, N.C. Plant UN 5-4021 


SERVICE on 


Night UN 5-5149 


or physical streaks. The internal streaks are: (1) 
streaks; and (2) intrinsic luster streaks. The externa 
physical streaks are: (1) yarn texture streaks; (2) fa 
configuration streaks; and (3) spacing streaks. He descr 
methods used for proving the existence and nature of 
various types of streaks and an improved streakmeter 
quantitative measurement of streak intensity. 

A paper, Theory Of Fiber Friction,’ was presente. 
Henry M. Morgan, Fabric Research Laboratories. He 
most of the recent work on fiber friction has been invo 
with the empirical fitting of mathematical formuli to ex 
imental data. The theory he proposed was developed { 
simple stress analysis and a maximum shear stress criter 
It does not require the introduction of variable ‘‘consta: 
he said. In additién, Morgan presented data on the lat 
stress behavior of some fibers which is related to the th: 
of friction. 


Fiber Production By Spraying 


Derek E. Till, Arthur D. Little Inc., presented a pa; 
Production Of Fibers By Spraying. The paper was ma 
concerned with the production of fibers from solutions 
polymers such as vinyls, styrene, acrylonitrile, etc. 1 
briefly described the spray equipment and the way in wh 
electrostatic fields are arranged to facilitate the collect 
of extremely fine fibers. He also discussed process varial 
including the choice of solvent systems, and the benef 
eftect of the electrostatic field m separating airborne fll 
so that extremely rapid removal of high boiling solvent 
facilitated. 


Some variables effecting the design of spray nozzles » 
mentioned by Till. The ultimate fiber diameter is not cri 
ally dependent on the internal diameter of the jet, he sa 
The influence of fiber-forming air velocity on fiber len: 
and diameter was also explored by Till. 

The speaker discussed the nature of the products, so: 
of which may be as small as 1/10 of a micron in diame' 
The profound influence of the electrostatic field on 
nature of the product was described by Till. The cha 
permits very long fibers to be collected in a substantia 
individual fashion. Uncharged fibers tend to aggregate 1: 
“ropes” and ‘‘pills,” he said. 


Nylon’s Stress-Strain Behavior 


Stress-Strain Behavior Of Nylon In Tension and Co 
pression’ was the subject of John B. Miles, The Chemstra 
Corp. He showed, mathematically, the effeet of temperat 
and rate of elongation on the tensile stress-strain curve 
Nylon 66 at constant rates of elongation can be generaliz 

The stress-strain relationships in axial compression, in 
direction of the oriented fiber axis, were said by Miles 
be very different from those in tension. In the sample | 
drawn bristle studied at low strains the moduli at a rate 
strain of 0.2% per minute are essentially equal. Howev: 
at a strain of only 3%, the stress is about 15% greater 
tension than in compression. At higher strains the curves 4 
radically different, he said. Miles also discussed the effe 
on the bending behavior of these differences in tensile @ 
compressive stress-strain relationships. 


Average Weight Woolen, Worsted Goods Drop: 
During the period from 1939 to the first quarter of 19° 


the average weight of a square yard of woolen and worst 
fabric decreased from 10.1 ounces to 8.1. In 1947 t! 
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ge weight was 9.1 ounces per square yard, according 

report from the Buseau of the Census. During the 

covered by this report, there have been major changes 

pattern of production for woolen and worsted fabrics. 

: 39, non-apparel fabrics accounted for 15% of the 

output. This decreased to 12% in 1947: 8% in 1954 

% in 1958. In addition, the total production of woolen 

vorsted fabrics decreased from 509 million linear yards 

17 to 291 million linear’ yards in 1957. These changes 

oduction had a significant effect on the over-all relation- 
of pounds to square yards and linear yards. 


Wool Stocks Decline 


cording to the U. S. Department of Commerce, total 
<s of raw wool in the U. S. on January 1, 1959 amount- 
» 125.2 million pounds (scoured basis). This repre- 
d a decline of 23.6 million pounds from the 148.9 
on pounds reported for January 1, 1958. 

ocks of apparel wool on January 1 amounted to 91.7 
on pounds (scoured basis). This included 61.8 million 
ids of domestic wool and 29.9 million pounds of foreign 
ol. The comparable figures for January 1, 1958 in mil- 


of pounds (scoured basis) was 115.1 for total apparel 
stock, 79.0 for domestic apparel wool, and 36.1 for 
ign apparel wool stocks. 

Dealers stocks of apparel wool decreased from 56.0 mil- 
pounds on January 1, 1958 to 35.3 million pounds on 
ary 1. Manufacturers’ and topmakers’ stocks declined 

59.1 million pounds to 56.4 million pounds. For 
¢ Companies stocks of domestic wool increased while 
ign wool stocks declined. 

On January 1, 1959 there was 33.5 million pounds 

oured basis) of carpet wool held by manufacturers and 

iers, This represents declines of .2 million pounds from 

January 1, 1958 level and 1.6 million pounds from 

October 1, 1958 level. 


Cotton Consumption And Spindle Activity Up 


Consumption of cotton in the U. S. in March totalled 


582 running bales as compared with 699.652 bales in 
ruary and 629,665 in March 1958. The daily average 
sumption totalled 34,503 bales in March against 34,983 
he previous month and 31,483 in March of last year. 
otal consumption of foreign cotton for March was 9,- 
bales against 7,639 in February and 5,588 in March 
3. Man-made fiber staple consumption for the month 
46,594 against February's 40,442 and 32,910 in March 
if ago. 

otton system spindles in place in March totalled 20,- 
000 as compared with 20,388,000 in February and 20,- 
000 in March 1958. The number of active spindles 


9,265,000 as compared with 19,272,000 in the previous 
ith and 19,368,000 in March of last year. The spindles 

operated a total of 11,706,000,000 hours in March. 
s compared with 9,542,000,000 in February and 8,620,- 
000 in March 1958. 


C.M.1. Names Heads 


lextile mill executives from many areas have been named 
hairmanships of standing committees of the American 
tton Manafacturers Institute for the 1959-60 fiscal year. 
inouncement of appointment of the chairmen was made 
lames A. (¢ hapman of Inman, S. C., president of Inman 
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15 to 25% INCREASE 


MAIER PRIMA FLYERS — 


IN WEIGHT OF ROVING — 
WILL PAY FOR ITSELF IN 


7 to 24 MONTHS 


HEAVY CONSTRUCTION OF SHOULDERS ... prevents 
spreading—ollows you to extend width of flyer to the 
maximum permissable by the gauge of your frame. 

HIGH POLISH ... especially in throat and hollow leg-— 
prevents “‘eye browing’ and insures high quality 
roving. 

NOTCHED THROAT .. . puts false twist into roving back 
to the front roll—preventing excessive ends down. 
DESIGN OF DROP PRESSER ... the gentle angle of the 
roving as it leaves the hollow leg and starts to wind 
around the presser finger prevents the breaking away 

of fibers from the roving. 

DYNAMICALLY BALANCED ... every flyer is balanced 
at maximum operocting speed within a tolerence of 
+ 3 grams. 


HARD CHROME PLATED FINISH ... special anti-rust and 


onti-corrosive finish that will withstand corrosive action 
of synthetic fibers. 


Location of Slot in eye of the presser finger makes thread- 
ing almost automatic. 
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P.O.BOX 1954+ CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


OUR SPECIALTY! 


Our specialty is making Dary ring travelers—an item well and 
favorably known to the textile trade for more than half a 
century. Though times change, we at Dary hold to one course 
without deviation. We continue to serve, by pursuing our 
specialty. 


When you need ring travelers, call 
on our experience to aid your 
choice. Consult your friendly Dary 
representative! 


Always specify 
DARY Ring Trovelers 


THE DARY RING TRAVELER CO. 
TAUNTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
LINDSEY |. PHILLIPS, TREASURER, TAUNTON, MASS. 


JOHN H. O'NEILL, BOX 720, ATLANTA, GA. 


Working on a new product or 
machine that requires special rub- 
ber parts? Let our engineers help 
you solve your problem. 


We have experience in manufac- 
turing rubber parts for the Textile 
Industry—can make parts resist- 
ant to both grease and ozone. 


R SPECIALTY CO. 
HARLOTTE, N.C. 


RADIATO 


“Boiler turnoces lined with CARECO 
lest two to four times longer thon 
those lined with fire brick. Write for 
quotation.” 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO. 
Hartsville, S. C. 
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and Riverdale Mills and president of the institute. Aroun 
200 mill men from Maine to Texas serve on the vario 
committees that handle specific areas of activity for tl 
institute. The chairmen include: 
Audit ... R, Walters, Vice-Preside, 
Abney Mills. Greenwood. S ¢ 
Budget, Finance and Policy . . ]. M. Cheatham, Presid 
Dundee Mills Inc., Griffin. G 
Ellison S, McKiussick, Treasut 
Alice Mfg. Co., Easley, S. ¢ 
C. A. Cannon, Preside: 
Cannon Mills Co., Kannapolis, N. 
Long Staple Cotton Percy S$. Howe |r., Preside: 
The American Thread Co., New York. N. \ 
Design Protection .... William G. Lord, Preside: 
Galey & Lord, New York, N. \ 
Alan B. Sibley, Vice-Preside: 
Judson Mills, Greenville, S. 
Morris M. Bryan Jr., Preside: 
The Jefferson (Ga.) Mil 
.Halbert M. Jones, Preside: 
Waverly Mills, Laurinburg, N. ¢ 
Robert P. Lynn, Assistant Secreta: 
Burlington Industries Inc., New York, N. + 
Man-Made Fibers 
and Silk Robert M. Schwarzenbach, Presiden 
The Schwarzenbach Huber Co., New York, N. 
Market Development 


otton 


Cotton Policy | 


Econom Policy 


Education 


Foreign Trade 


Labeling . 


William E. Reid, Presiden 

Riegel Textile Corp., New York, N. ‘ 
R. Dave Hall, Treasure 

Climax Spinning Co., Belmont, N. ‘ 
William H. Rufhn, Presiden 

Erwin Mills Inc., Durham, N. ¢ 
Public Relations ei R. Arthur Spaugh, Preside: 
Washington Mills Co., Winston-Salem, N. ‘ 

Research and Technical Service . . Walter Regnery, Presiden 
Joanna (S. C.) Cotton Mills Co 

_.. Benjamin O. Johnson, General Couns: 
Spartan Mills, Spartanburg, 5. ¢ 
lames C. Self, Presiden 


Greenwood (S. C.) Mill: 


and Expansion. 
Membership 


National Affairs .. 


Trathc 


Board of Appeals 
(representative)........A. B. Emmert, Vic e-Presiden 
Dan River Mills, Danville, Va 
General Arbitration Council of the Textile Industry 
(representative) ...... E. M. Fuller, Secretary- Treasure: 


Greenwood Mills Inc.. New York, N. Y 


Textile Education Council Holds Meeting 


The National Council for Textile Education, at its bt 
annual meeting in New Orleans, La., 
search at the U. S. Department of Agriculture's Southern 
Utilization Research and Development Division. Particula! 
attention was . focused on improvements in wash-wea!l 
techniques and improved textile machinery developments. 

Dr. ]. David Reid, of the Cotton Chemical Laboratory, 


discussed with council members current research problems 


reviewed cotton rc 


and demonstrated results of some of the newer methods 
developed by Agricultural Research Service scientists fo’ 
finishing cotton fabrics. Fundamental work to supplemen! 
practical work on wash-wear to produce the best possible 
finishes for drip and tumble drying of cotton garments was 
described. 
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Chemist George L. Drake Jr., discussed promising re 
arch under way on whole cloth and cotton garments for 
rinkle resistance and crease retention. He demonstrated 
ith treated and untreated fabrics the labor-saving value of 
ese treatments developed at the Southern Laboratory. 


Several members of the council stated that as a result of 
keen mterest in wash-wear cotton garments textile 
hools have begun to reappraise their programs, At least 
1e¢ council member stated that his textile college is mak- 
tentative plans to offer a course in wash-wear tech- 
ques in the near future. 
The S.R.R.L. opener-cleaner for processing cotton and 
ie newly developed granular card, designed to reduce fiber 
aste in textile mills, were demonstrated. Ralph A .Rusca, 
the Engineering and Development Laboratory, pointed 
ut that the S$.R.R.L. granular card is the first significant 
nprovement in carding equipment in more than half a 
ntury. Conventional carding equipment can be converted 
low cost. In addition to dramatic reductions in fiber 
vaste, the new card requires less maintenance and power. 
Other matters of interest to council members included the 
‘hibit of the electron microscope by Mary L. Rollins and 
lides showing its superiority in capturing minute details 
great magnifications as compared to the conventional 
nicroscope; and experimental equipment in the textile mill 
ind pilot plant. 


Dr. C. H. Fisher, laboratory director, greeted the council 
representatives. Attending the meeting were Prof. Cleve- 
land L. Adams, head of the School of Textile Technology 
it Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Ala.; Dr. Mal 
olm E. Campbell, dean, School of Textiles, North Carolina 


State College, Raleigh, N. C.; Dr. John H. Dillon, director, 
Textile Research Institute, Princeton, N. J].; Dr. L. H. 
Hance, president, Institute of Textile Technology, Char- 
lottesville, Va.; Dr. Don Partridge, dean of students, Phila- 
delphia Textile Institute, Philadelphia, Pa.; Dr. Martin }. 
Lydon, president, Lowell Technological Institute, Lowell. 
Mass.; Harry Reimer, editor, Daily News Record, New 
York, N. Y.; Dr. James L. Taylor, director, A. French 
Textile School, Georgia Institute of Technology, Atlanta, 
Ga. 


Tire Cord Production Down 


Production of tire cord and tire fabric in 1958 amounted 
to 260.5 million pounds. This was 24% below the 1957 
level and 41% below the 1955 output of 444.0 million 
pounds, Production of nylon tire cord and tire cord fabric 
continued to increase and in 1958 amounted to 95.6 million 
pounds, or 24% of the entire output. In 1957, the produc- 
tion of nylon tire cord and tire fabric amounted to 86.7 
million pounds. All figures are from the U. S$. Department 
of Commerce. 


Acetate And Rayon Shipments Increase 


Shipments of acetate yarn and rayon totaled 97,800,000 
pounds in April, a decline of 2% trom March but 381/,% 
more than April 1958 shipments of 70,600,000 pounds, 
according to Textile Organon, statistical bulletin of the 
Textile. Economics Bureau. Deliveries in the latest month 
included 96,400,000 pounds for the domestic market and 
the balance for export. 


lubri-Cased* 


for 


@ highest traveler speeds 
longest traveler life 


| @ more production at less cost 


@ fast break-in 


BLACK MAGIC HAS PRODUCED A MIRACLE IN 


KLUTTZ RINGS, Inc. 


«GASTONIA, N.C. 
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High tenacity viscose yarn shipments amounted to ; 
000,000 pounds in April compared with 29,700,000 pou: 
in March and 17,500,000 pounds in April 1958. | 
liveries of regular+-intermediate tenacity rayon yarn 
April came to 16,400,000 pounds, off 51/,% compared y 
March but 29% above April 1958. Acetate filament 
shipments last month were 20,700,000 pounds, up slig! 
over the previous month and.171/,% greater than sh 
' ments in April a year ago. 

Rayon staple-+-tow shipments in April totaled 31,700, 
/ pounds, a decline of 4% from March, but 399% over : 
. corresponding month last year. Total shipments of ace: 
yarn and rayon were 1,300,000 pounds greater than o 


; Put and producers’ stocks declined by this amount to 
| ' level of 93,300,000 pounds at the end of the mo: 
ATLANTA ©» There’s nothing like on-the-spot | Stocks at the end of April 1958 were 126,100,000 poun 
BOSTON > selling to pin down textile : The Organon tabulation of first quarter 1959 prod 
CHICAGO < orders. Our resident salesmen , tion of man-made fibers (excluding acetate staple +-tOo’ 
fabri Shows that the total came to 457,900,000 pounds, an 
DALLAS - live and work where fabric : crease of 3% over the 444,200,000 pounds produced 
; 4 orders are placed — in the ten ' the fourth quarter of 1958 and 23% above output in 


LOS ANGELES 


) principal textile markets. This | first quarter of 1958. The man-made fiber output in | 
PHILADELPHIA | first quarter of 1959 included 271,100,000 pounds of 
concentrated daily coverage er , 
ST LOUIS tate yarn and rayon, 43.000. .000 pounds of textile Pie 
) ce develops important business | fiber and 153,800,000 pounds of non-cellulosic man-ma 

ST. PAUL which selling by hit-or-miss fibers. 
SEATTLE §©6methods often misses. Production of acetate yarn and rayon yarn and sta 


. . in the fourth quarter of 1958 and 12! »% greater than o 

Jos h ua hs B a ily & Co., I nec. | put in the first quarter of 1958. First quarter production o 
Selling Agents for Textile Mills ! non-cellulosic man-made fibers at 153,800,000 pounds | 
40 Worth Street, New York 13, N. Y. ' ceeded the previous quarter by 41/,%% to establish a n 
quarterly record; in the latest quarter, there were 98,200,0 
«pounds of non-cellulosic filament yarns+monofilaments 


yy / 55,600,000 pounds of staple+tow produced, both n 
~O “> ; quarterly highs, The January-March output of textile gla 


amounting to 271,100,000 pounds was 214%. over out; 


Cx ' fiber was also a new quarterly record. 


APRONS Cotton Promoted In National Magazines 


VAS Textile advertisers have been stepping up their pron 
tion for cotton products in recent years. A National Cott 
lesther, for ail types of Council study of national magazine advertisements 
that expenditures for* space devoted to cotton produ 
machinery. J a ee amounted to $23,806,104 last year. This figure represent 


a slight decrease from the record $24,506,491 expended 
1957 and a substantial increase over figures in previo 


by skilled craftsmen 
with over 25 
years’ experience. 


ae years. Textile advertisers are putting increased emphasis | 
Write for free samples. 


cotton as a selling point for fabrics and apparel, the sur\ 
has showed. In 1945 only 17% of magazine advertisemer 
for cotton products mentioned the cotton content; th 
ratio increased to 48% in 1952. 63% in 1956. 66° 
in $957, and 62% in 1958. 


HUGH WILLIAMS & COMPANY, TORONTO, CANADA—CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVE 


CLARK’S WEAVE ROOM CALCULATIONS Polypropylene Fiber Usefulness Increasing 


On the basis of continued experimental work, polypr 
pylene fiber becomes more promising as a new textile m 
terial, all the more as problems such as ultra-violet stabil«' 
and dyeability are being overcome. This is the conclusio 
reached by Dr. Victor L. Erlich, vice-president, Ree 
Bros. Inc., who spoke at the 29th annual meeting of ¢! 
Textile Research Institute in New York City, March 2 
His subject was “Polyolefin Fibers and Polymer Structure 
Polyolefins comprise polyethylene and polypropylene. 


can be of much assistance to mills changing over from 


other constructions to bag osnaburg and bag sheeting 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


P. O. Box 1225 . Charlotte, N C. 
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Polypropylene fibers in particular lend themselves to de- 
ble textile operations, said Dr. Erlich. They can be 
n, crimped, and textured to be used for knitted, woven 
nonwoven fabrics, as well as in blends with natural 
ther synthetic fibers. One of the assets of polypropylene 
r is its comparatively low cost. The dyeing of these fibers 
be of importance. At present they are colored by 
mentation. “It can be said now,”’ Dr. Erlich stated, 
at quite encouraging progress has been made in dyeing 
h an array of colors, still limited for the time being.” 
onsiderable progress has also been achieved, according 
Dr. Erlich, in stabilizing polypropylene monofhlaments 
1 problem common to 
ny other fibers, natural and synthetic. Commercial pro- 


inst degradation under sunlight 


tion of polypropylene fiber has so far been confined 
gages ranging down to about 40 denier, suitable for 
ustrial 


Tire Cord And Feoric Production Up 


Production of tire cord and tire fabric during the first 
iter 1959 was 123,374 thousand pounds. This was 
above the previous quarter, and 20% above the first 
iarter 1958 level, according to the Bureau of the Census. 
[he output of rayon tire cord and tire cord fabric in- 
ased 6% trom the previous quarter's level to 78,020 
ousand pounds. During the same period the production 
nylon tire cord and tire cord fabric increased 16% to 
680 thousand pounds, while the production of cotton 
cord and tire cord fabric (excluding chafer fabrics) 
lecreased 289 
Stocks of tire cord and tire cord fabrics on April 4, 1959, 
ere 37,570 thousand pounds, or 4% below the January 


1959, level and 21% less than the stocks on March 29, 
58. 
Woolen And Worsted Activity Off 
Woolen spinning spindles in place as of December 31, 
%58, totaled 703,033, according to the Bureau of the Cen- 
is. This represents a decrease of 6% from the December, 
, level and 34% decrease compared to June 30, 1953. 
iring 1958 there was an 11% decrease in the number of 
olen spindles at carpet. and carpet yarn mills. A 
5% was reported for other mills. 
Worsted spinning spindles in place as of December 31, 
18, totaled 636,096. This is 11% below the 711,958 
indles in place on December 31, 1957, and 61% below 
1,651,356 spindles in place on June 30, 1953. There 


decrease 


re 580,927 woolen and worsted spindles in place in New 
gland on December 31, 1958. This represented a decline 
2% trom the 635,761 spindles in. place on December 31, 
)7, and an 18% decline from the number in place on 
ccember 31, 1956. During these years the number of spin- 
°s in place at mills in the Middle Atlantic States and the 
‘Orth Central States also showed declines. 


-abor Reform Bill Attacked As Inadequate 


Sen. Barry Goldwater (R., Ariz.) has attacked the labor 
form bill (S. 1555) awaiting Senate floor action, as an 
adequate measure loaded with gimmicks. Among the 24 
aulty provisions the Senator cited was one which banned 
mployers from making payments to representatives of their 
vorkers, The term ‘representative’ according to the Su- 
oreme Court is not limited to a spokesman for collective 
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HYDRO 
SODIUM HYDROSULFITE 


TENNESSEE CORPORATION 


TC-HYDRO is a dry, white, free 
flowing, crystalline powder of uni- 
form size and structure. It is dust 
free, assuring highest stability 
and uniformity. 


AS MINERS OF SULFUR BEAR- 
ING ORES— We have utilized our 
basic position in Sulfur Chemis- 
try to produce another product of 
highest purity and quality for use 
in the Textile Industry. 


WHEN YOU NEED iT-— Our pro- 
duction is located in the heart of 
the Southern Textile Industry 
which permits us to render over- 
night delivery service to most 
Southern points — also small lot 
shipments are available from cen- 
trally located warehouses. 


Phone, Wire or Write for literature 
and test samples if desired. 


TEWMELSER CORPORATION 


TENNESSEE CORPORATION 


617-29 Grant Building, Atlanta, Georgia 
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bargaining purposes. Thus, Sen. Goldwater said, “it is 
possible under this provision for an employer to commit 
a crime if he gives a material reward to the president of 
his employees bowling league for his success in running 


a bowling tournament.” 


The same section of the bill bans unloading fees to be 
paid by employers or truck drivers. This is deemed to be 
illegal already, under the Hobbs Act, but this section does 
not ban union pressure to require a truck driver to join 
the union in order to unload his truck. Extortion picketing 


apparently is banned under another section of the bill, bu 
again, such extortion actions already are a crime und 
State and Federal law. The section does nothing abo 
picketing to force an employer to make payments to a unio 


rather than to a specific individual. 


The Senator said the bill would require financial report 
by labor relations consultants on their activities involvin 
employers. Some of these consultants may be attorneys an. 
this provision would upset the attorney-client relationsh: 
in which confidentiality is protected by law in every state. 


PERSONAL NEWS 


Raymond L. Whitney has been named 
manager of J. P. Stevens & Co.'s branch 
sales ofhce. Whitney is now responsible for 
branch ofhce sales of. all divisions of the 
company and will make his headquarters 
in the New York City office. Whitney, who 
was previously manager of the Dallas, Tex., 


WHITIN OLD-TIMERS HONORED 


—more than 13,000 years of service 


to the textile industry were repre- 
sented at a recent old-timers banquet 
held by Whitin Machine Works. It 
may not be an all-time record, but 
the 282 Whitin employees honored 
had accumulated 13,074 years of 
service. Only old-timers with 40 or 
more years of service were repre- 
sented at tthe testimonial banquet 
presided over by Board Chairman E. 
Kent Swift, himself the third oldest 
active employee with 59 years of 
service. He is shown here with Wil- 
liam J. McNeill, outside erector, who 
has a 6l-year service record with the 
company. Of the 282 employees hon- 
ored, half are still active. 
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ofhce, joined the organization in 1935 in 
a selling capacity. John Holmes has been 
named to replace Whitney as manager of 
the Dallas office. Holmes, who has had wide 
experience im the Texas market, joined 
Stevens in 1940, at which time he was as- 
signed to a training program, and worked 
in the cotton division in the New York 
office. 


R. Lee Brown has been appointed director 
of industrial relations of Saco-Lowell's 
textile machinery division. Brown was previ- 
ously associated with Thompson Ramo- 
Wooldridge Inc. of Cleveland, Ohio, where 
he served in various personnel capacities 
at its main plant in Cleveland. 


Norman C. Stiles has been appointed 
director of foreign services for the Chem- 
strand Corp., Decatur, Ala. As a part of his 
new assignment, Stiles will co-ordinate the 
corporation's relations with Chemstrand 
oversees afhliates. He has been with Chem- 
strand since June 1951 and prior to his 
new assignment served as director of pur- 
chasing. 


L. M. Calhoun has been appointed dis- 
trict sales manager of the Greenville area 
for Johnson Motor Lines. Calhoun will also 
represent Atlantic States Motor Lines Inc. 
in the area. He has served as special trafhc 
representative in the area for the past year 
and a half Jimmie O. Newton has 
been appointed district sales manager of 
the Charlotte area for the companies. New- 
ton has served as a trafhic representative in 
the area tor the past hve years 


Allan Butterick has been named to suc- 
ceed the late Richard C. Pohlers as head of 
the Simtex Furniture & Tickings Depart- 
ment of J. P. Stevens & Co. Long associat- 
ed with the field of textiles, Butterick was 
with the drapery division of Burlington 
for many years, where he served in an 
executive capacity. He was associated with 
Jota Inc. of New York as general sales 


manager. In 1954 he joined Stevens 
head of the synthetic draperies department 


John C. Tate Jr. has been transferred t 
Greenville as executive assistant to C. A 
Gibson, president of B. I. Cotton Mills 
a division of Burlington Industries, Greens 
boro, N. C. Tate has been on the staff o! 
James King, vice-president of Burlington 
Industries in charge of industrial enginee: 
ing in Greensboro. Tate joined Burlingto: 
in October 1943, and has served in variou 
manufacturing and administrative capacities 


Hoyt S. McGhee, assistant overseer o! 
the weave department of the Grifhin, Ga 
plant of Thomaston Mills has been pro 
moted to overseer of the department. Mc 
Ghee, who joined the company in 1950 
was previously associated with the Fulton 
Bag & Cotton Mills in Atlanta. 


John M. Feeley, formerly sales manage! 
has been appointed vice-president in charg« 
of sales tor the Dixon Corp., Bristol, R. | 
manufacturer of Saddle Guide Changeovers 
for modernizing spinning frames, anc 
Rulon and Teflon fluoro-carbon products 
In his new position, Feeley will be r 
sponsible for sales offices in the South 
selling to the textile industry 


Dwight A. Wilkinson, assistant foreman 
in the plant service department of the 
hnishing mill of Fieldcrest Mills, Spray. 
N. C., has been promoted to general fore- 
man of the finishing mill and bleachery on 
the second shift. Wilkinson has been with 
Fieldcrest since 1956. He was formerly 
with Highland Park Mfg. Co., Charlotte 


tor 12 years. 


Three promotions of key personnel have 
been made by M. Lowenstein & Sons, New 
York City. Robert W. Smith, vice-president 
of the Cotton & Storage Corp., was elevat- 
ed to the presidency. Smith, who joined the 
company in 1941, was previously with Rie- 
gel Textile Corp., New York City. . . . Roy 
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Coftee has been named vice-president of the 
Orr and Lyons Division of Anderson, S. C.., 
Wamsutta Mills at Lyman, S. C., and the 
four Pacific Mills of the company in Co- 
lumbia Henry Buchanan, a 1941 grad- 
uate of Clemson College, was named vice- 
president of Limestone Mfg. Co., Gaftney, 
S. C.. Spoftord Mills, Wilmington, N. C 
Covington (Ga.) Mills and Huntsville 
(Ala.) Mtg. Co. 


Ralph O. Williams has joined the sales 
staft of A. Gross & Co... New York City, 
manufacturers of tatty acids and glycerides. 
He will make his headquarters in Charlotte 
and will handle sales and technical service 
for the company in North and South Caro- 
lina, Virginia and eastern Tennessee. Wil- 
liams has most recently been plant manager 
of the Wica Co. in Charlotte. 


A. A. Whitehead of Gem Mills Co. of 
Charlotte has been named personnel direc- 


tor of Newberry (S. C.) Mills. 


William Gage Brady Jr. chairman of 
American Enka Corp., Enka, N. C., has 
been elected president of the company. 
Brady will serve in both capacities until 
the end of this year, at which time the 
company expects to name a new president 
as successor to the late John E. Bassill, 
who died April 17. Brady has been chair- 
man of the board since 1953, following 
his retirement as chairman of the National 
City Bank of New York. 


Eugene R. Shaw has 
joined Stein, Hall & 
Co. as a burlap sales 
specialist in the com- 
pany'’s Atlanta branch 
sales office. He will 
call on the manutfac- 
turers of tufted car- 
pets in Georgia and 
Tennessee, and will 
also sell the full line 
of Stein Hall's burlap 
products in that area. Shaw has been em- 
ployed in the textile industry in Georgia 
for the last nine years where his experience 


Eugene R. Shaw 


ranged from cost accounting fO a position 
as mull superintendent. 


Irenee du Pont has retired from the Du 
Pont Co. board, where he had been honor 
ary chairman since 1954. Du Pont was the 
second of three brothers who headed the 
company in succession from 1914 to 1940 
His son, Irenee Jr.. succeeds him on the 
board. He had served as president of the 
hrm from. 1949 to 1926. During his time 


as president, he instituted a reorganization 
of the company that resulted in its decen- 
tralization and took an active role in ex- 
tending the company's interest to embrace 
rayon, cellophane and other chemical prod- 


ucts 


Cone Mills Corp. has 
announced the  ap- 
pointment of three 
new members to its 
board of directors. 
They are... John 
Field, 
treasurer of Cone 
Mills Inc. Field join- 
ed Cone in 1937. In 
John E. Field 1950 he was named 
assistant secretary and 

in 1955 was made secretary-treasurer. 
Percy 


secretary - 


Gregory IJr., executive vice-presi- 
dent of the finishing division. Gregory, 


Lewis Morris 


Perey C. Gregory Jr. 


previously with Union Bleachery as general 
manager, was named assistant vice-president 
in 1953. He was made a vice-president in 
1957 and was named to his present post 
in 1958. . . . Lewis S. Morris, secretary 
and assistant treasurer of Cone Mills Corp. 
Morris has been with the company’ since 
1937. He was named assistant secretary in 
1952. In 1956 he was made secretary and 
assistant treasurer. 


Harold T. Shehan, assistant converter 
market manager for Reynolds Metals Co., 
has been promoted to converter market 
manager. He succeeds Glenn E. Carter, who 
has been promoted to director of converter 
markets for the company. In his new job, 
Carter will direct sales in both converter 
and textile markets. 


Patrick A. DeBiase and C. Chester Bassett 
Jr., have been elected corporate vice-presi- 
dents of Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co., New 
York City. DeBiase has been elected vice- 
president for marketing, and Bassett has 
been elected vice president tor Harttord 
Rayon. Previously, DeBiase was divisional 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


vice-president for the marketing of Bige- 
low rugs and carpets, assistant to the presi 
dent and co-ordinator of marketing, design, 
research and development. In his new ofhice, 
he will continue as assistant to the presi- 
dent with the co-ordinator functions. Bas- 
sett previously was divisional vice-president 
ot Bigelow-Santord’s Hartford Rayon Di- 


vision, which manufactures rayon staple 


john Tice has assumed duties as plant 
engineer at the Hillside Plant of the Hill 
crest Division of Callaway Mills, LaGrange, 
(sa. He joined the firm in 1955. 


Thomas B. Porter, salesman in the New 
York district office of the Armstrong Cork 
Co.'s industrial division, has been assigned 
to the company's Greenville, S. C., office 
as a resident salesman. Porter joined Arm. 
strong im 1957 and was assigned to the 
New York office after completing sales 
training at the home office in Lancaster Pa. 


John R. Sherrill, formerly sales manager, 
has been named director of marketing of 
the fibers division of Eastman Chemical 
Products Inc. Sherrill will have charge of 
advertising, promotion, merchandising, di- 
rect sales, sales development and sales 
service... . CC. F. Earnhardt has been nam- 
ed sales manager of the acetate fiber sales 
amd will have direct supervision of all field 
sales forces and all district offices. . . . 
W. T. Jackson, manager of Kodel fiber 
sales, will also supervise sales development 
and sales service activities of that fiber. 

A. A. Owen has been named manager of 
Verel fiber sales. 


Kirk P. Ferguson has been named man- 
ager of the New York district office of the 
Du Pont Co.'s dyes and chemicals division, 
succeeding Sidney M. Conn who, pending 
his retirement June 30, will act as con- 
sultant to the New York office. Ferguson 
has been assistant district manager for the 
last three and a half years. He joined 
Du Pont’s dyes and chemicals division in 
1940 and was assigned the following year 
to the Chicago ofhce for field sales train- 
ing. 


Stanley Brooks has been elected vice- 
president in charge of sales of H. W. 
Butterworth & Sons Co.. Bethayres, Pa.. di- 
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Management profits from & 


group plans tailored by 
the Pilot 


Your operation will show a greater net profit from improved 
employee relations, increased competence of attracted personnel 


and reduced labor turnover. Write or wire 


GROUP DIVISION . GREENSBORO. NORTH CAROLINA 


PILOT TO PROTECTION FOR OVER FIFTY.FIVE YEaRS 


vision of Van Norman Industries Inc. 
Brooks was chief engineer of Textile Finish- 
ing Machinery Co., Providence, R. I., until 
its purchase by Butterworth in 1944. After 
seven years in the New England sales office, 
he became chief engineer at Butterworth 
in 1951. Most recently his responsibilities 
have been in research and development, 
working on new processing techniques. He 
succeeds Edward §S. Pierce, who recently 
resigned 


John E. Schuler has been named Southern 
industrial division manager for Permacel, 
New Brunswick, N. J. Schuler joined 
Permacel in 1944 as a sales department 
engineer and was subsequently product 
manager and field sales manager. His last 
assignment was Eastern electrical division 
manager 


Hugh G. (Spot) Brown Jr., formerly 
with Pepperell Mfg. Co.'s plant in Lindale, 
Ga., has been named overseer of the dye- 
ing department at the Eagle & Phenix Di- 
vision of Reeves Bros. at Columbus, Ga. 


T. H. Holcomb, superintendent of Dan 
River Mills’ Rome, Ga., plant, has been 
transferred to the Winfeld, Ala., division 
as superintendent. Operations at the Rome 
plant have been halted since last Fall. Hol- 
comb has been associated with the mill for 
47 years. 


Dr. James L. Taylor has been named 
director of the A. French School of Textiles 
at Georgia Tech. Dr. Taylor has been 
a member of the faculty since 1936. In 


GASTONIA, 
P. 0. Box 588 
UN 5-2422 


©. STAFFORD, PRESIDENT 


1949 he was the recipient of the Georg: 
Tech Sigma Xi faculty research award 

recognition of his contribution to text 
chemustry through research on ramie fib« 

He was one of the first men to work ; 
hber blends of synthetics and cottons. 


A number of new promotions have bee: 
announced by Abbeville Mills. . . . Sa 
]. Guilford assumes the duties of assista: 
production planning manager. . . Bi 
Cameron has been named assistant plannin 
supervisor for the greige mill. . . . Will» 
Copelan Jr. has been appointed supervis: 
of the hnishing plant. 


Murray Stempel has been named pres: 
dent of Morningstar-Paisley Inc. Stemp: 
succeeds George J. Muller, who has bee 
elected vice-chairman of the board. Morr 
ingstar-Paisley Inc. is a major producer o! 
starches, gums, dextrines, . adhesives an 
chemical specialties for the textile industry 


A number of top organizational change 
in Allied Chemical Corp.'s Solvay Proces: 
Division, have been announced. Wilbur H 
Brunheld has been named to the post o! 
executive vice-president Raymond Lar 
gent, formerly assistant director of develo; 
ment, has been named a_ vice-president 

Benett D. Buckles has been appointe 


assistant to the president . . Dr. Robert 
H. Reed is now assistant director of develo! 
ment. . . . A. Grege Noble fills the newly 


created post of director of purchases 

Dr. Herbert C. Wohlers becomes directo: 
Raymond C. Baxter, for 
merly chief engineer, is now assistant d: 
. Richard A. Hise 
rodt is chief engineer. . . . Robert K 
Croll is assistant chief engineer. . . . D: 


of research. 


rector of operations. 


Alan G. Follows has been named assistant 
director of research. 


Sidney Milton Edelstein has been named 
a fellow of the Textile Institute of Man 
chester, England. Edelstein is president of 


the Dexter Chemical Corp of New York 


W. M. McFeely, vice-president-industria! 
relations for both Riegel Textile Corp 
and Riegel Paper Corp., has been appointed 
vice-president in charge of organization fo! 
both corporations. He will continue to re 
port to John L. Riegel, chairman of the 
board of directors. . . . P. V. Kolonia. 
formerly co-ordinator of placement for both 
hrms has been appointed supervisor of place 
ment for both corporations. T 
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on has been named supervisor-manage- 
development. Allmon, who has been 
nel director of the glove division, will 
to New York. . B. P. Robinson 
peen named director otf industrial re- 
ns for Riegel Textile Corp. Robinson 
formerly personnel director of the Ware 
jc Division. He will make his head 
rers in the Southern executive office 


irland Sligh has been promoted trom 
t engineer to overseer ol wool carding 
spinning at the Hillside Plant of the 
rest Division of Callaway Mills. La 

nge. Ga. Shigh has been with the con 
since March of 1958. Previously he 
with the U. S. Rubber Co.'s Hogans 
(sa... plant 


\ number of promotions have been mad 
Drayton Mills, Spartanburg, S. C 
liam Lowndes III, tormerly technical 
rintendent, becomes products manager 
synthetics Wallace F. Starnes 
erly overseer of carding, has been 
superintendent of yarn manufactul 
Harold D McAbee has been 
ited from superintendent of yarn manu 
ring wt preparation superintendent 
Gabe C. Hill HI, supervisor of test 
has been promoted to overseer oO! 
ling Fred E. Haynes Jr., formerly 
seer of quilling, is now overseer of 
ving C. Yates Parriss has been 
vated from warp replacement superin 
nadent to assistant overseer Of Weaving 
Forest S. Caton, formerly loom fixer 
been named warp replacement super- 


— 


eslie E. Reynolds has been promoted to 
ant engineer of Judson Mills, Greenville, 

(. Reynolds has been assistant plant 
igineer since September. 


Travis |. Martin has 
joined the advertising 
firm of E. J. Presse: 
& Co., Charlotte, as 
an account executive. 
The hrm specializes 
in textile accounts. 
Martin was previous- 
ly associated with 
United Merchants & 
lravis J. Martin Manufacturers. He is 

a graduate of North 
arolina State College with a degree in 
xtile manufacturing. 


Paisley Boney, assistant manager of the 


hasing department of J. P. Stevens & 


Greenville, S. C.. was elected vice- 
esident of the National Association of 
irchasing Agents at that group's recent 
ceting 


Arthur E. Weiner has been named an 
sistant vice-president of Burlington In- 
ustries following his transfer from New 
rk to the Greensboro. N. C.. offices of 


Weimer will serve as executive 


sistant to Spencer Love, Burlington chair- 
‘an and president, and Vice-Chairman J. 
owan Jr. He will have responsibilities in 


4 


oth staff and manufacturing areas of the 
“Mpany s Southern operations. A graduate 


' the University of North Carolina, Weiner 


homed Burlington Industries in 1953. He 


Pent two years in Greensboro, working in 
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personnel and management development plants headed by R. Barton Hayes of 
areas, before going to Burlington's New Hudson, N. C. The group includes Hudson 
York offices in 1955. In New York, he serv Cotton Mfg. Co.. Moore Cotton Mills Co 
ed successively as director of executive de Hayes Cotton Mills Co. and Caldwell Cot 
velopment, executive assistant to the chair ton Mill Co., all of Caldwell County 


man and president, and sales manager in the | | | 
Evans has been named overseer of 


company's Burlington House Fabrics Di- , 
spinning at the Newberry (S. C.) Mills 


Vision 


Burlington Industries has named new 
William C. Whitten. associate professor 5 


nresidents of two major company drvisions 
of textiles at Clemson College, has been 


are lames S. Love Ir... named presi 
dent of Sidney Blumenthal & Co... and Max 


Hesse. who succeeds Love as president of 


elected Grand Council secretary of Phi Psi. 


the natronal honorary textile fraternity 


Danny M. Courtney, formerly assistant Burlington Ribbon Mills. Both will be 
vice-president ot the First Union National headquartered in New York. Love has been 
Bank of North Carolina, has been named president of Burlington Ribbon Mills since 
to an executive post with a group of textile 1957. He joined the drvision im 1955 as 


HIGH TEMPERATURE 
FABRIC DYEING MACHINE 


High-Temperature 


High-Pressure 


This machine is designed to dye open-width woven fabrics made of synthetic fibers and 
blends of natural and synthetic fibers that require high temperature-high pressure procedures 
for good dyeing results. Certain synthetic fabrics are HEAT SET during dyeing thus eliminat- 
ing an additional process for this purpose. 


Machine can be supplied with one-way or two-way flow according to customer specifications. 
Machine capacity is for cloth up to 120” wide and up to 2,500 yards in length. 


OUTSTANDING NEW reatures 


AUTOMATIC HEATING AND COOLING—The exchanger is equipped with automatic steam and 
water valves so that the temperature controller maintains temperature setting ot all times. 
STATIC PRESSURE CHAMBER—Compressed air is injected into dyeing vessel to provide a static 
pressure cushion which allows the dye pump to maintain a constant flow. 

RUNNING WASH SYSTEM—Clean woter is fed to the dye pump from the exponsion tank through 
large pipe line. The wash water is forced through the dye pump from the expansion tank through 
large pipe line. The wash water is forced through the dye beam and exhausted to drain sewer. 
COMPLETELY AUTOMATIC FLOW CONTROL—Desired dyeing pressure is pre-set on contro! panel, 
pump is started ond pressure is then maintained at set point throughout the entire dyeing cycle. 
Flow control valve is always closed when dye pump is not running and it is also closed during 
reversal periods. The valve closes slowly before the flow is reversed from ‘outside-in’ to ‘inside-out’ 
or vice versa, by the 4-way reversing valve. After the flow is reversed the flow contro! valve 
opens slowly. This eliminotes surges which disturbs the position of the cloth on the dye beam. 
AUTOMATIC BEAM REVOLVING DEVICE—The dye beom is revolved by a constant speed driving 
mechanism and this assures even penetration during the scouring ond dyeing cycles. This feature 
minimizes shading and produces level dyeing from end to end of the dye beam. 


GASTON COUNTY DYEING MACHINE CO. 


Stanley North Carolina 


Gaston County Dyeing Machine Co. A. R. Breen Sibert P. March The Rude! Machinery Co., Lid 
Terminal Bide.. 68 Hudson st 80 E. Jackson Bivd. Whitemarsh. Pa 614 St. James St. W.. Montreal 
Hoboken, N. J., G. Lindner, Mer. Chicago, lil Phila. Adams 3-2901 260 Fleet st. E.. Teronte 
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MADISON AVENUE at 37th STREET 
NEW YORK 


LOCATION ...in the heart of quiet Murray 
Hill section...a few streets from Grand 
Central and Penn RR. Stations and Air- 
line Terminals ... adjacent to all business 
districts. 


ACCOMMODATIONS...light, spacious 
rooms and suites ... refurnished through- 
out...delightfully air conditioned... TV 
and Radio too! 


RATES ...sirigies, doubles and suites... 
attractively low priced. 

Write for illustrated brochure 
RESERVATIONS SUGGESTED + 


sales manager. Prior to this he was with 
Madison Throwing Co. and Ansonia Mills. 
He first entered the textile industry in 
1949 and until 1951 was with Burlington 
Industries in manufacturing and staft po- 
sitions. Hesse, formerly a vice-president of 
Burlington Ribbon Mills, has held varied 
executive sales and manufacturing respon- 
sibilities in the division. He has been with 
the Burlington Industries organization since 
1945. Sidney Blumenthal is a major pro- 
ducer of pile fabrics for furniture, apparel, 
toys, automotive, carpet and other end uses. 
Burlington Ribbon Mills is a leading pro- 


ducer of woven narrow fabrics 


Edward (Randy) Gasque has been named 
overseer of the cut order department otf 
the Hillside Plant of the Hillcrest Division 
of Callaway Mills, LaGrange, Ga. He join- 
ed the company in June 1958. 


Cameron A. Baker, manager of the tex- 
tile research department of the United 
States lesting Co of Hoboken, N ].. and 
Sumner H. Williams, vice-president of 
General Aniline & Film Corp. of New 


par’ — 


York, N. Y., were made honorary mem- 
bers of Phi Psi Fraternity at the annual 
Atlanta, Ga. 
recently. Phi Psi ts a national organization, 
having chapters in all of the textile in- 
stitutions of learning and in major textile 
centers throughout the country. 


meeting of the group in 


M. A. Lynch Jr. has been named product 
manager tor textile products for the sili- 
cones division, Union Carbide Corp., New 
York City. Lynch joined the Linde Co., 
division of, Union Carbide Corp., in 1949 
at its laboratories in Tonawanda, N. Y.., 
doing inorganic and 
search. In 1956 he was transferred to sili- 


organo-metallic re- 


cones division as manager for market de- 
velopment in the Eastern region, with 
headquarters in New York City. In 1958 
he was transferred to the general office 
in New York City, specializing in work 
in textile softeners, finishes and water re- 
pellents. 


Clyde B. Hinton has been promoted to 
assistant overseer of wool carding and spin- 
ning at the Hillside Plant of the Hillcrest 
Division of Callaway Mills, LaGrange, Ga. 
He joined the company in March 1958 as 
a trainee, after graduating from Auburn 
with a degree in textile management. 


Floyd V. Aiken has been named general 
overseer of weaving at the Union, S. C.., 
plant of Union-Buffalo Mills, afhliate of 
United Merchants & Manufacturers. Aiken 
was previously overseer of weaving at the 


Georgia Duck & Cordage Plant, Atlanta 


Wayne Hays has joined the chemical 
engineering staff of the Kendall Co., Ken- 
dall Mills Division. Hays will devote his 
time exclusively to the development of 
nonwoven fabrics and related processes at 
the company's plant in Walpole, Mass. He 
was formerly with Callaway Mills. 


W. Faines Huguley, president of F. W. 
Poe Mfg. Co., has been named vice-presi- 
dent of the B. I, Cotton Mills Division of 
Burlington Industries. Huguley will have 
responsibility tor over-all operations of 
Poe and five other plants located in North 
and South Carolina Walter Hilde- 
brandt, vice-president in charge of sales and 
merchandising for B. I. Cotton Mills, has 
assumed manufacturing as well as sales 
responsibilities for plants in Sherman and 
Post, Tex. William Lowe has been 
named general manager for the company’s 
plants in Cherokee Falls and Valley Falls 
Sar and tor Poe Mtg He will move 
from Cherokee Falls to Spartanburg. 


EDS COMBS 
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Hugh Y. Ballard, 62, tormer super 
tendent of National Yarn Mills at Belmo 
N. C.. died May 11 at Cherryville. N 
Mr. Ballard had also served as superinten 
ent of Park Yarn Mill at Kings Mount, 
and of Rowan Mills in Salisbury. He lea, 
his widow, two daughters and a son 


Gilbert Brown Heath, 73, promin 
textile executive, died in Chester, S. ¢ 
declin: 
health. Heath had been president of Manet 
Mills of Lando, S. C., and more recent 
was chairman of the board of directors. # 
is survived by his widow, two sons and tw 
daughters. 


recently after several years of 


John G. Jackson, former board cha: 
man of American Viscose Corp., died Aj 
27 at his home in New York City. At ¢! 
time of his death Mr. Jackson was a me! 
ber of the board of directors of America 
Viscose and Chemstrand Corp., and chi 
counsel of American Viscose. His wide 
and a son survive. 


Lester Martin, 52, textile executiy 
died last month in New York City. At th 
time of his death Martin was presiden 
and chairman of the board of Windso 
Industries. Windsor has the controllin; 
stock interest in Bates Mfg. Co., Lewiston 
Me., producer of Bates fabrics. Survivo: 
include his widow, a son and two daughter: 


John F. Montgomery, retired con 
troller of Deering Milliken & Co., dicc 
last month. He leaves hrs -widow and hy 
children. 


Richard C, Pohlers, 57, widely know: 
in the textile industry, died last mont! 
aboard the ship “Santa Monica’ on a home 
ward-bound voyage from the Caribbean 
Mr. Pohlers, a former vice-president of the 
Simmons Co., and general manager of the 
Simtex Division, joined J. P. Stevens & 
Co. when the Simtex Mills organization 
became a part of the Stevens organization 
in 1956. He was a sales executive in the 
in charge of merchandis 
ing for a number of cotton mills. Surviy 
ing are his widow, a brother and a sistet 


cotton division 


E. N. Sitton, 67, pioneer textile manu 
facturer died May 5 at Anderson, S. C. M: 
Sitton was for many years head of Pendl« 
ton Mfg. Co., now LaFrance Industries 
Surviving are his widow, three daughters 
and a son. 


Myron G. Taylor, 85, organizer of Ba 
State Cotton Mills which was combined with 
International Cotton Mills in 1912, died 
May 7 at his home in New York City 
Taylor had also served as chairman of the 
U. S. Steel Corp. and was presidential rep- 
resentative to Pope Pius XII. 


Walter M. Williams, 68, executive 
vice-president and manager of Virginia 
Mills, Swepsonville, N. C., died recently. 
Mr. Williams was also a director of Sellers 
Mfg. Co., Saxapahaw, N. C., of Jordan 
Spinning Co. at Cedar Falls and of National 
Processing Co., Burlington. 
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Greensboro, N. C.—J. P. Stevens & 
here has been awarded a contract by 
Military Clothing & Textile Supply 

vency of the Philadelphia Quartermaster 

pot for 5.5 oz. cotton twill, shrunk, fire 
rardent, 42” wide. The contract calls tor 

1.000 yards at $290,863.50. 


BALTIMORE, Mp. — A first-quarter in- 
ease in sales of 15.2% accompanied by a 
arp rise in earnings has been reported by 
ft. Vernon Mills here. Earnings for the 
riod totalled $305,843 or 40 cents a share 

sales of $11,675,735. This compares 
ith profits of $76,310 on sales of $10,- 
‘8.208. Considerable improvement in 
serations was reported by the company 
he volume of forward business during the 
st quarter was said to be substantially 
igher than for the same time a year ago. 


New York, N. Y.—Riegel Textile Corp. 
re has reported consolidated earnings of 
$622,766 or 61 cents a share on sales of 
$48,874,882 for the 28 weeks ended April 
il as compared with earnings of $288,222 
© 24 cents a share on sales of $43,040,540 
for the 28 weeks ended April 12, 1958. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C.— The machinery of 
the idle Louise Mill here has been purchas- 
ed by Pat Hall Enterprises of Charlotte and 
Edward Rock Industries of Worcester, Mass. 
Some 640 looms and 35,744 spindles will 
be moved by Hall Enterprises out of the 
building and the property will be liquidat- 
ed. At the time of its closing several years 
ago, the plant was operated by Textron 
Southern Inc. 


GAINESVILLE, Ga.—Chicopee Mtg. Corp. 
here has acquired the assets of Refined 
Products Corp., Lyndhurst, N. J. Refined 
Products, manufacturer of special process- 
ing chemicals and resins for industrial end 
uses, will be continued as a division of 
Chicopee. Thomas O. Boucher, Chicopee 
president, explained the move as another 
tep in the firm's diversification program. 


New York, N. Y.—Pacific Mills, mem- 
oer of Burlington Industries, showed a 
profit of $952.000 or $1 a common share 
on sales of $42.508.000 for the first half of 
1959. This contrasts with a net loss of 
$211,000. on sales of $38,386,000 in the 
irst half of the prior year. 


SYLACAUGA, ALA.—Avondale Mills with 
neadquarters here has reported net carnings 
of $526,774 for the 28 weeks ended March 
‘5. After allowance for preferred dividends, 
this represents 76 cents a common share as 
compared with 77 cents a common share in 
the comparable period a year earlier. The 
company reports that its unfilled orders are 
40% greater than they were at the same 
time last year. The usual quarterly dividend 
of 30 cents was paid May 1. 


Mooresvitte, N. C.—A $500,000 mod- 
rmization program is now under way at 
Mooresville Mills here. Among the major 
improvements will be the air-conditioning 
of the main spinning and carding depart- 
ments of the plant. Long-range plans also 
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call for a new office building to join the 
plant. The plans also call tor external re- 
modeling of the plant 


Ciemson, S. C.—The Clemson plant of 
the Utica-Mohawk group of J. P. Stevens & 
Co. is getting a $2 million expansion. The 
expansion will be completed by July. It will 
enlarge the slasher plant and cloth room, 
provide space tor additional hnishing and 
looms, and include new boiler equipment. 
The plant produces sheets, pillow cases, 
and other fabrics. 


DuRHAM, N. C.—Erwin Mills here has 
reported net sales for the first quarter of 
$17,988,492 compared with $14,065,275 for 
the same period in 1958. Earnings tor the 
first quarter of this year totalled $297,818 
or 27 cents a share as cofnpared with $256,- 
618 or 24 cents a share in the first quarter 
of last year. For the six months ended 
March 31 the company reported net sales 
of $33,717,994 compared with 26,407,503 
in the comparable six-month period a year 
ago. Profits tor the two periods were, fre- 
spectively, $437,600 or 40 cents a share and 
$455,050 or 42 cents a share 


Opeika, ALA.—Opelika Mfg. Co. here 
has indicated net income of $279,931 on 
sales of $4,897,413 for its second quarter 
ended March 31 as compared with income 
of $209,330 on sales of .$4,439,631 for the 
comparable period a year ago. The company 
reported a net increase of 18% in the first 
half of fiscal 1959, reaching $547,523 or 
86 cents a share compared with $463,588 
or 73 cents a share in the same two quarters 
of 1959. A $500,000 expansion program 
for modernization is now under way at the 
company's plant in Hawkinsville, Ga. 


New York, N. Y.—United Merchants 
& Manufacturers Inc. here reports net earn- 
ings of $9.670.000 or $1.62 per share of 
common stock for the first nine months of 
the current fiscal year as compared with a 
net profit of $5,463,000 or 91 cents a com- 
mon share in the like nine months a year 
earlier. 


FITZGERALD, Ga.——The Textile Workers 
Union of America has called its members 
at the Fitzgerald Mill Corp. out on strike. 
The strike was called when negotiations tor 
a contract renewal tailed. The mill is said 
to be continuing its regular three-shift oOper- 
ations. 


Boston, Mass.—Both sales and earnings 
of the Kendall Co. here tor the first 12 
weeks of 1959 are up, compared to the 
similar period of last year, according to 
President Richard R. Higgins. Kendall's net 
earnings for the 12 weeks were $857,000 
or 81 cents per common share, in contrast 
to $673,000 or 63 cents per common share 
tor the same period in 1958. Sales, the 
highest in recent years, were up approxi- 
mately 9% from the first 12 weeks of 1958, 
or $25,896,000 against $23,674,000. The 
demand for Kendall consumer products was 
high and business in nonwoven fabrics, 
polyethylene tapes, and foam-rubber coated 
products has increased, Higgins said. Ken- 


dall Co. sales are continuing well above the 
1958 level and many parts of the company 
are working against an unusually large 
backlog of orders, it was reported. 


STONEVILLE, N. C, Production and 
maintenance workers at Baxter Kelly & 
Faust Inc. here have rejected the Textile 
Workers Union of America as its represen- 
tative. The election, supervised by the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, showed 100 
against, 28 for and two challenged votes 
The union suffered a previous defeat in 
1956. 


New York, N. Y.—M. Lowenstein & 
Sons here has reported first-quarter net 
profit of $852,763 or 30 cents a share on 
sales of $110,395,202 as compared with a 
proht of $603,580 or 21 cents a share on 
sales of $116,806,992 in the same period 
last year. Profit before taxes was $1,732,484 
as compared with $1,671,735 in the fist 
quarter last year. The company 1s looking 
tor desirable acquisitions and is consider. 
ing diversification into other fields Leon 
Lowenstein executive chairman of the 
board, reported that the company had start- 
ed its operation in the Philippines and was 
looking at other locations in foreign mar- 
kets. Lowenstein pointed out that foreign 
textile items are flooding the U. S. market 
and said, “If you can't beat them, join 
them.” 


ELKIN, N. C.—Chatham Mfg. Co. here 
has become a member of Woolens & Worst- 
eds of America Inc., which is conductiig a 
nationwide promotional program on behalf 
of American-made wool products. Initiated 
by the American Sheep Producers Council 
Inc., the campaign has the support of The 
National Association of Wool Manufactur- 
ers. 


DANVILLE, Va.—Consolidated net sales 
of Dan River Mills here rose to $42.677.- 
430 tor the three months ended April 4. 
1959, up trom the sales volume of $40,,- 
631,125 recorded in the comparable period 
a year ago, according to W. J. Erwin, presi- 
dent. Consolidated net earnings were slight- 
ly above net profit in the first quarter of 
1958, amounting to $1,251,287 this year as 
compared with $1,247,668 last year. On a 
per-share basis, net earnings for the quar- 
ter were equal to 27 cents, the same as for 
the like period in 1958. 


New York, N. Y.—Glen Alden Corp. 
here was recently listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange. Among the industries with 
which the corporation is associated is tex 
tile finishing. Glen Alden has more than 
10,000 stockholders and assets of $132.- 
000,000, Trading on the exchange in the 
5,558,934 Glen Alden shares available for 
dealings followed approval by stockholders 
at the corporation's annual meeting recent- 
ly of the merger of List Industries into 
Glen Alden. The merger had been approv- 
ed by List stockholders earlier. With con- 
summation of the merger, List Industries 
which had been traded on the New York 
Stock Exchange, was dissolved. 
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THE NEED: Cones for stretch and non-stretch bulk yarn. 


Bulk or stretch yarns presented the textile industry 
with new packaging and production problems. A new 
type cone was required for packaging these processed 
yarns .. . a cone with a surface which would improve 
delivery and yarn transfer and with suitable colored 
tips to withstand special coning oils. 

Sonoco technical and production “know-how” solved 
these problems fast. Special cone papers, and the 
application of Sonoco’s previously developed cone 


tapers and surfaces — plus proper coatings for colored 
tips, are being used in the correct combinations to meet 
each mill’s particular requirements. 


Only Sonoco, with its modern research and production 
facilities could solve these problems with economical 
and efficient carriers. It is typical of countless cases 
where Sonoco leadership — based on 60 years’ ex- 
perience — has benefited the industry. You can de- 
pend on Sonoco! 
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A Rutty Road 


EISENHOWER has given his official al- 

though somewhat restrained blessing to the establish- 
ment of a temporary Federal Inter-Agency Committee on 
textile problems. The action was a reversal of his earlier 
ittitude that a committee approach to the solution of textile 
ndustry problems was a dangerous precedent; the danger 
oeing that other ailing industries might step up the tempo 
of their pleas for similar considerations. 

The creation of this committee, it will be recalled, was 
one of the recommendations of the Pastore Senate Subcom- 
mittee. In fact, it was the first of the subcommittee’s recom- 
mendations. And the proposal was that it be set up on a 
permanent (not a temporary) basis within the Department 
of Commerce, with representatives from the Departments 
t Commerce, Agriculture, Defense, Labor, State and Treas- 
ity, as well as representatives from the International Co- 
Operation Administration, the Office of Civilian Defense 
Mobilization and the Tariff Commission. 

The purpose of the committee, as the Pastore Subcommit- 
‘ce saw it, would be to ‘stimulate a new attitude and ap- 
proach in the administration of governmental programs 
ffecting the textile industry. Its function would be to bring 
‘bout a wider understanding of the adverse effect some of 
nese programs were having on the domestic textile indus- 


ry. 

On the face of it, it would not seem unreasonable for the 
ndustry to consider this recommendation of the Pastore 
subcommittee as one most likely to be adopted. Not so. 
Opposition to it came first from the State Department, then 
‘rom the Budget Bureau, and finally from the White House. 
No explanation has been given for the Administration's 
change of heart. It was an unexpected move; so much so 
that the news of it caught Commerce Department officials 
unprepared to comment on its plans for setting up the com- 


inittee. 


The difficulty encountered in implementing the first of 
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the Pastore Subcommittee recommendations certainly doesn't 
give rise to much Optimism tn regard to the remaining nine. 
At the outset it was conceded that some more than others 
had tough rows to hoe. A danger now lies in the possibility 
that with the current upturn in textile fortunes may come a 
dulling of the desire on the part of some segments of the 
industry to keep battling for these objectives. The distrac- 
tion of going after business in an improved market could 
conceivably contribute to an inadvertent inattention that 
would prove the undoing of many months of co-operative 
effort. The fact that Item No. | got on the board by the 
skin of its teeth can stand as a reminder that many a rut 
lies in the road ahead. 


A Lesson To Be Learned 


HE old song goes, “You can just cry me a river.”’ It 

looks like the T.W.U.A. leadership is doing just that. 
The union leaders have been busy of late diluting their re- 
spective beers with salty tears on behalf of the strikers at 
the Harriet Henderson Mills. In between crying jags, these 
leaders have been clinking their glasses together in toasts 
to the courage, valor and principle being displayed by the 
workers. 

Now all these lugubrious pronouncements and_high- 
sounding tributes to the workers are all right with us 
up to a point. But no one ts free to praise lawlessness. Does 
courage’ include firing rifles into the mill under the 
cover of darkness? Does ‘valor’ refer to the setting off of 
dynamite near private homes? Does principle” include 
teaching small children to yell ‘scab’ and other terms of 
opprobrium at non-striking workers? If they do then we 
had better tear up the U. S. Constitution and re-write the 
Ten Commandments because those documents were written 
when men knew right from wrong. 

The fact is the union is fighting desperately for survival 
and cannot afford to repudiate such violence for fear of 
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losing the possible benefits of such irresponsible actions. 
The T.W.U.A, attempts to equate itself with the workers. 
Such is not the case. The T.W.U.A. is in the “union” 
business. Its aim is not to represent the worker but to 
dictate to him—to gather him under its protective and con- 


hning wings and thus increase its power for accomplishing 
goals it has already set independent of the desires of the 
local workers. 

The workers may lose their jobs, or $2 million dollars 
in wages as the Henderson workers have, but the unton 
can always claim some sort of a victory because it has nothing 
to lose. The workers may lose, management may lose or 
both but the union is again successful in demonstrating 
how much strife it can create within a community if its 
demands are not granted. 

In all fairness we realize that a small percentage of the 
workers are responsible for the violence at Henderson. 
Still it would have been an encouraging sound to hear. the 
union leadership condemn such actions. No such condem- 
nation came. In fact the union announced that a tense situ- 
ation had been created by the management's opposition to 
its demands and that it would not be responsible for what 
the workers might do. 

We hope that from its lack of success at Henderson the 
T.W.U.A. leadership will realize that the end does not 
justify the means; that human life is a sacred thing not to be 
endangered; and that even a labor union is responsible 
to the laws of the state and of the nation. 


Enlightened Depreciation Laws 


MREAT BRITAIN'S troubled textile industry (Feb. 

A TB, P. 44) may be in for a measure of financial 
assistance from its government under a proposal now be- 
ing studied by the British House of Commons. A five- 
year plan presented by the Board of Trade calls for the 
government to contribute two-thirds toward the cost of 
eliminating surplus capacity, the remaining one-third be- 
ing borne by the industry through a levy on its members. 
Depending on industry response, the plan could cost the 
government some $84 million, the Board of Trade esti- 
mates. To qualify, individual mills would have to scrap 


machinery now in production. The plan is entirely a vy 
untary one, and its proponents believe that in time ¢! 
project can be put to work in reverse with additional 
being made available to mills for the modernizing 
existing machinery and possibly even the purchase of nx 
machinery. 

The plan is in startling contrast to the attitude afford. 
machinery depreciation rates in the U. S. Efforts in th 
country to revise depreciation schedules toward more rez 
istic levels have had little success. As pointed out |a 
month by the American Eonomic Foundation, expenditur 
for new and/or rebuilt textile machinery and parts h 
fallen from an annual rate in 1947 of $510 million 
$252 million—a drop of 50.6%. 


In many cases, the A.E.F. pointed out, machinery pric 
have doubled since the last war and trebled since 1940. A 
that rate, according to 1959 standards of efficiency, th 
obsolescence of textile equipment is currently about 70° 
making it one of the worst obsolescence rates of all Ame 
ican industries. Present depreciation schedules provide tha 
only the original cost be written off. To make up the pres 
ent cost of new machinery, mills must first pay taxes o: 
its profits, part of which turn out to be not retained profits 
at all, and hope there is enough left over to buy new 
machines. 


The irony of it is that since the end of World War |! 
American textile machinery manufacturers have increased by 
more than 200% their total expenditures on research and 
development. The result has been the introduction of new 
machinery that the industry in many instances can't afford 
An increase in large capital expenditures would accomplish 
a number of things, the A.E.F. points out. It would: (1) 
retain and ultimately create jobs; (2) revitalize the indus 
try; (3) lower unit costs and thus hold the line agains 
inflation; (4) enable the industry to cope more effectively 
with foreign competition; (5) increase earnings; and (6) 
ultimately produce higher tax revenue for the U. S. Treas 
ury as a result of the higher earnings. 

Bargaining for what the A.E.F. describes as ‘‘enlightenec 
depreciation laws’ are the American Textile Machinery As 
sociation, the American Cotton Manufacturers Institute anc 
the Pastore Senate Subcommittee. On their success hangs the 
fate of many a tired old mill. 


— 1959 — 


May 28-30 (Th-Sa)—Annual meeting, SOUTH CAROLINA TEXTILE MAN- 
UFACTURERS ASSOCIATION, Sea Island, Ga. 


June 18-20 (Th-Sa)—S5ist Annual] Convention, SOUTHERN TEXTILE AS- 
SOCIATION. The Ocean Forest Hotel, Myrtie Beach, 8.C 


Sept. 10-11 (Th-F)—Fall meeting, THE FIBER SOCIETY, Textile Re- 
search Institute, Princeton, N. J 


Sept. 17-18 (F-Sa)—Annual outing, CHATTANOOGA YARN ASSOCIA- 
TION, The Read House, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Oct. 1-2 (Th-F)—Pall meeting, TEXTILE QUALITY CONTROL ASSOCI- 
ATION, The Grove Park Inn, Asheville, N. C 


Oct. 3 (Sa)—Pall meeting, TEXTILE OPERATING EXECUTIVES OF 
GEORGIA (Slashing & Weaving), Hightower Textile Building. Georgia 
Tech, Atlanta 


Oct. 7 (W)—CHEMICAL FINISHING CONFERENCE. sponsored by the 
Nationa! Cotton Council, Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D. C 


Oct ‘(Th-F)—Fall meeting, SOUTHERN TEXTILE METHODS 
STANDARDS ASSOCIATION, The Clemson House. Clemson, S. C 


TEXTILE INDUSTRY SCHEDULE 


Oct. 8-10 CTh-Sa)—Annual national convention, A.A.T.C.C., Sheraton 
Park and Shoreham Hotels. Washington, D. C 


Oct. 10 (Sa)—Pall general meeting, ALABAMA TEXTILE OPERATING 
EXECUTIVES (‘Carding and Spifning), Langdon Hall, Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, Auburn, Ala. 


Oct. 17 (Sa)—Annual meeting, (GEORGIA) TEXTILE EDUCATION 
FOUNDATION, A. French Textile School, Georgia Tech, Atlanta 
Oct. 27-28 (Tu-W)—Technical Advisory Committee meeting and Board of 


Trustees meeting, INSTITUTE OF TEXTILE TECHNOLOGY, Chariottes- 
ville, Va 


— 1960 — 
Apr. 7-9 (Th-Sa)—Annual meeting, AMERICAN COTTON MANUFAC- 
TURERS INSTITUTE, Americana Hotel, Bal Harbour. Fila 


May 23-27 (M-P)—AMERICAN TEXTILE MACHINERY EXHIBITION, 
Atiantic City. N. J 


June 23-25 (Th-Sa)—52nd annual convention, SOUTHERN TEXTILE AS&S- 
SOCIATION, The Grove Park Inn. Asheville, N. C 


Oct. 3-7 (M-F)—The 2ilst SOUTHERN TEXTILE EXPOSITION, Textile 
Hall, Greenville, 8. C 


(M) Monday; (Tu) Tuesday; (W) Wednesday; (Th) Thursday; (F) Friday; (Sa) Saturday 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


A. Benson (Ben) Davis 
Textile Machinery, Monufocturers 
Agent 
Appraisals and Liquidations 
(Sales Agent for Economy Baler Co.) 


p. Box 11112 Phone ED 3-666! 
Choriotte 9, MN. C. 


On the 


TURNER & CHAPMAN 


Box 620 Griffin, Ge. 


BOBBINS — BOBBINS — BOBBINS 
Our specialty is good used Automatic Loom 
Bobbins. We also déal in Twister and Rov- 
ing Bobbins. Send us samples of what you 
need or what surplus bobbins you have. 


CHARLES G. STOVER COMPANY 


West Point, Ga. 


HOYT A. RIDENHOUR 
“The Spinning Room Man” 


Specializing In—Spindles, Bases, Bolsters 
Separators, Complete With Fittings 
Rings and Holders 
Over 1,000,000 Spindle Units in Stock 
Phone FRanklin 6-2070 
3118 Monroe Road P. O. Box 9057 


CHARLOTTE 5, NORTH CAROLINA 


PURCHASING AGENT 
SEEKS POSITION 


Twelve years as purchasing agent of 
well-known Southern Mill. Practica! 
mill experience. Married, one mar- 
ried child. Completed jumior college 
Will accept position as assistant pur 
chasing agent in large mill. Available 
now. Best of references 
Write to Box “N. R. P.” 
Care Textile Bulletin 


P. ©. Box 1225. Charlotte 1, N. C. 


GOOD OPPORTUNITY 


Cuban Cotton Mill needs temporary services 
of excellent loom fixer. Draper Looms, XK. 
E. D,. and L models. Good opportunity to 
combine work with vacation. Knowledge of 
Spanish desirable, but not essential. Would 
consider man of retirement age if still 
active. Must be able to fix, teach and 
direct all weave room operations. No al- 


| conolics. Salary commensurate with ability 
; Give employment for past ten years when 


answering and state salary desired Ad- 
Gress ©O. K. Shedd. Compania Distri 

buidora de Calzado, S. A. Textiles Betroma 
P.O. Box 78, Mantazas, Cuba 


PINS IN STAINLESS. MONEL. PLAIN STEEL 
all sizes and lengths 


is 
= 
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SOUTHERN TEXTILE WORKS 


©. Bex 406 © 2072 South Towers Anderson, 5. € 


WANTED: Man to be foreman. 
Thoroughly experienced in all 
phases of manufacturing all-metal 
reeds. Permanent position with 
future. Reply to 


Box “T. X."" Care Textile Balietin 
PrP. ©. Bex 1225. Charlotte 1, N. C. 


WANTED 


Two (2) Name Weaving Jacquard 
Heads. Write Box “K. M. I.” care 
Textile Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225, 
Charlotte 1, N. C. 


OPENING FOR MAN IN DYEING, FIN- 

ISHING AND PRINTING who has good 

knowledge of chemistry. Address reply to 
Box “XX.” care Textile Bulletin 


P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


POSITION WANTED as superintendent of yarn, 
‘wine or weaving mill. Experienced in cotton, 
‘yntnetics and all phases of manufacturing 
Would consider overseer’s position for introduc- 
tion. Good opportunity to get services of reliable. 
efficient man. Give details in first letter, also 
Salary. Reply to Box “E. T. M.,” Care Textile 
Bulletin, P. ©. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 
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Available for Position as Manager 


or Superintendent 


Graduate of N. C. State Textile School, 
presently employed, desires change that 
will afford better opportunity for advance- 
ment. Capable of assuming complete charge 
for resident or non-resident officer of good 
yarn or cloth mill. Experienced in cotton 
and synthetics. Good manager of labor and 
can handle sales and industrial relations 
Address Box A. F.5S., care Textile Bulletin, 
P. ©. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C 
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For Roth System Spinning... 


FAST PAY-BACK 
AT MINIMUM 


PAY-OUT ... with a Dixon 


engineered changeover plan 


Dixon offers the perfect balance of a proven product plus engineering 
know-how . . . a combination which has produced many fast pay-back 
changeover plans for spinning mills*. Each Dixon plan ts more than just 
equipment. Our engineers will gear the program to the mill's cash flow, 
helping to provide major economies on a systematic schedule. 


While Dixon Spinning Changeovers are often installed complete in one 
operation, many mills take advantage of our multi-step changeover program. 
On Roth System Frames, the usual plan calls for first adding 
new middle top rolls, aprons, and cages. Immediate cost-savings 
result through less lubrication, fewer laps and ends down, 
reduced cleaning ... AND LONGER DRAFTS! 


Systematic completion of the Double Apron Roth changeover can be made 

to suit the individual mill. The final Double Apron Roth changeover 

eliminates all oiling and cap bars, increases drafts, and gives our customers 

the most competitive spinning efficiency: 

e Middle and back rolls run on RULON ... the oil-free bearing that never is 
lubricated ... outwears-nylon |2 times. 


ene eee rad : e The Dixon patented self-aligning front roll rides on a hardened and ground, 
ere are a few of the more than 2,000,000 
indies installed: : as pre-lubed, sealed, precision ball bearing which is guaranteed for years and years 


Spindles and never requires lubrication. 
“ering Milliken 121,500 Double Apron e All parts are maintenance free. Pay-back on your investment ts a matter 
of months. 
P. Stevens 72,800 Double Apron | 
Casablancas e Productivity and quality improve. Yarn ts cleaner... seconds decrease. 
Lon 85.612 Double Apron 
Cotton Mills Casablancas Compare “Pay-Out versus Pay-Back” on both Roth System changeovers 
ompton 10.300 Double Apron being offered to the trade and you'll buy Dixon. Ask for our detailed report 
mere cag pei howing how an actual installation was completely paid for in 25 month 
Jelaide Mills 12,122 Double Apror STH wing ar ac la é p pa ‘ mon 
Casablanca: and is now saving $1.50 per spindle per year by using Dixon Changeovers. 


Dixon Corporation, Bristol, Rhode Island. Southern Sales: Dunson & 
New, Inc., Box 9202, Greensboro, N. C.; Box 321, Greenville, S. C.: 
Box 445, West Point, Ga. 


Engineered devices for weighting and guiding top rolis since 1876 
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VATROLITE 
crystals magnified 
100 diameters. 


VATRO LITE 


UNIFORM REDUCER FOR TRULY UNIFORM DYEING 


*CONCENTRATED SODIUM HYDROSULPHITE 


- Vat colors require a reducing agent that is truly uniform... 
in strength, in purity and in physical character. 


The unretouched photomicrograph* shows typical crystals of 
VATROLITE magnified 100 times. Note the controlled crystaline 


size that insures a free flow for dry feeding, near-instant 
solubility and freedom from dust and caking. 


Add constant laboratory control by Royce chemists and you 
have the reasons why VATROLITE is quality insurance for dye 
houses everywhere (for vat and indigo dyeing and for stripping 
direct, sulphur or vat colors from cellulosic fabrics). 


SEND TODAY for a free sample and see for yourself. 
oye 
CHEMICAL COMPANY 
CARLTON HILL, NEW JERSEY 
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